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TO  PREPARE  CHLORATE  OF 
POTASH. 


The  variety  of  uses  to  which  this 
salt  is  now  put,  particularly  in 
making  those  matches  which  we 
import  apparently  in  such  large 
quantities  from  France,  induces 
us  to  transcribe,  from  a  French 
work,  an  account  of  the  method  of 
manufacturing  it.  A  convenient 
number  of  coarse  earthenware  re¬ 
torts,  containing  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 
are  placed  over  and  around  a  fur¬ 
nace,  as  seen  in  the  plate.  Each 
of  them  has  a  crooked  tube  adapted 
to  it,  anti  is  placed  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  Woolfs  flask  i>y  means 
of  another  tube  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  water  is  put  in  the  flask  in 
order  that  the  passage  of  the  gas 
may  lie  seen.  There  is  an  upt  ight 
tube  of  safety,  which  also  reaches 
a  little  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  each  flask  ;  and  a  third 
tube,  which  does  not  descend  to  the 
water,  connects  it  with  the  vessel 
containing  the  potash.  This  tube 
is  of  large  diameter,  having  its  two 
legs  of  unequal  length  ;  the  shortest 
goes  into  the  flask,  and  the  longest 
plunges  into  a  large  vessel,  generally 
of  stone  or  common  glass,  contain¬ 
ing  subcarhonateof  potash.  A  long 
and  very  small  glass  rod.  bent  some¬ 
what  like  a  hook,  passes  through 
the  cork  of  the  large  bottle,  and  is 
made  to  fit  as  tight  as  is  consistent 
with  moving.  The  bent  end  enters 
the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  it  is  to  keep  the  latter  clear 
of  crystals,  which  are  apt  to  form  at 
its  mouth  and  stop  it  up.  This  is 
the  reason,  too,  why  it  must  he  of  a 
considerable  diameter.  Generally 
the  solution  of  subearbonate  is  made 
of  American  potash,  which  is  puri¬ 
fied  as  much  as  ]>os«ihle.  by  allowing 
it  to  remain  for  some  days  in  earthen 
vessels  before  using  it  ;  and  it 
should  he  concentrated  Iroin  thirty 
to  thirty-five,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  season.  Alter  the. 
apparatus  has  been  made  ready,  and 
the  joinings  carefully  luted,  aquan- 
tity  of  muriatic  acid  is  poured  al¬ 


ternately  into  every  retort,  which  is 
repeated  when  chlorine  ceases  to 
conic  over;  and  this  is  continued 
till  all  the  acid  is  coimimcl  the 
operator  chooses  to  employ.  As 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  necessary 
to  saturate  the  potash  employed  is 
known  pretty  accurately,  the  two 
are  pioponioned  to  one  another  by 
the  operator,  and  he  pours  no  more 
muriatic  acid  into  the  retort  than 
will  produce  chlorine  enough  to 
answer  this  purpose.  When  all  the 
acid  has  been  added,  and  the  gas  has 
nearly  ceased  to  pass  over,  beat  is 
applied,  but  very  gradually,  and 
without  interruption,  till  it  is  jhm- 
ceived  that  vapour  and  not  chlo¬ 
rine  comes  over.  This  is  known 
by  the  high  temperature  acquired 
by  the  tubes  of  communication, 
and  by  (be  liquid  in  the  Woolfs 
bottle  being  discoloured  and  aug¬ 
mented  in  quantity.  During  the 
operation  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  tubes  clear  of  obstruction, 
and  to  notice  the  height  of  the  liquid 
in  the  safety- tubes,  or  t lie  operator, 
in  addition  to  other  evils,  will  Lie 
much  incommoded  by  the  emission 
of  chlorine.  The  alkaline  solution, 
into  which  the  chlorine  is  conveyed, 
grows  at  fir^t  thick,  owing  to  (he 
silica  contained  in  the  potash,  w  hich 
is  precipitated  as  the  saturation  is 
effected  ;  afterwards  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  which  increases  as  the 
operation  is  continued,  and  crystals 
of  chlorate  of  potash  are  deposited 
in  brilliant  scales,  it  should  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  m  some  places  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  potash  is  filtered  after  the 
operation  has  been  begun,  in  older 
to  separate  the  silica,  which  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  deposited  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  T!i is,  however,  is  an 
inconvenient  method,  ami  in  general 
it  is  better  to  wait  till  (he  operation 
is  ever;  when,  after  having  allnwi  d 
the  chlorate  and  the  silica  to  drain 
well,  boiling  water  is  poured  on 
them,  which  dissolves  the  salt  and 
leaves  the  silica.  It  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  chlorate  crystallizes  as  (he 
water  cools.  This  is  the  sail  the 
French  use  to  make  what  they  call 
oxygenated  matches.  We  mean 
onlv  to  observe,  that  this  salt  has 
the  property,  when  mixed  with  com* 
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bustibles,  of  decomposing  .them  with 
a  violent  detonation.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  Berthollet,  th.e  discoverer  of 
it,  ppoposed  to  use  it  in  making  a 
grt  n  powder  *  and  a  manufactory  was 
begun  at  Essonne,  in  France;  but 
the  very  fir<t  attempt  at  making  it 
cost  two  persons  their  lives,  (lie  pro¬ 
ject  was  immediately  abandoned, 
and  has  never  since  been  revived. 
We  mention  this  quality  of  the  chlo¬ 
rate  that  our  readers  may  be  cau¬ 
tious  how  they  employ  if.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned,  that  this  salt 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
percuss ’on  powder,  which  is  now 
employed  as  priming  to  fowling- 
pieces. 


THEORY 

OF  ORGANIC  DISEASE. 


(Continued  from  page  408.) 

The  nervous  system  being  the  most 
delicate  part  of  our  structure,  and 
its  influence  absolutely  essential  to 
life,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  a  very  trifling  degree  of  de¬ 
rangement,  so  trifling,  indeed,  as  to 
be  wholly  imperceptible,  in  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  one 
of  such  general  connexion  and  in¬ 
fluence,  will  be  both  sensibly  and 
generally  felt.  Indeed  nervous  ir¬ 
ritation  in  any  severe  degree,  or  in 
a  very  sensible  part,  cannot  long 
exist  without  spreading  to  other 
parts,  of  perhaps  greater  importance. 
From  being  an  affection  of  the  mere 
nervous  tissue,  it  soon  becomes  an 
affection  of  what  is  termed,  more 
immediately,  the  vascular  structure. 
The  vessels  not  only  of  the  part,  but 
of  the  system  at  large,  soon  partake 
in  the  disorder,  and  then  sets  in  the 
secon  I  change  in  the  animal  me- 
chauism,  or  inflammatory  action. 

Of  the  Inflammatory  Action. — 
The  signs  of  inflammation  are  red¬ 
ness  and  swelling,  with  heat  and 
piin.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  nervous  irritation  depends  upon 
certain  changes  in  the  fluid  wtii<h 
contains  the  principle  of  excitability. 
Sometimes  these  errors  are  so  tri¬ 
fling,  or  the  structure  of  the  parts 
may  be  so  sound  and  healthy,  that 


(lie  part  is  soon  restored,  when  the 
causes  of  derangement  cease  to  be 
applied.  There  is  no  error  of  the 
economy  whence  organic  disease 
more  frequently  arises,  than  that  of 
indigestion.  Dr.  Philip  has  divided 
indigestion  into  three  stages.  The 
first  lie  conceives  to  depend  on  a  de¬ 
bility  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
powers  of  the  stomach  ;  the  second  is 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  local 
inflammation,  and  a  hard  pulse;  the 
third  is  that  in  which  the  secondary 
affections  have  become  organic 
diseases. 

The  causes  of  the  first  stage  of 
indigestion  are  such  as  must  exert 
a  material  influence  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  blood,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  heart.  Over-repletion,  irregu¬ 
larity  of  diet,  and  exciting  fluids, 
are  among  the  chief  causes  of  in¬ 
digestion.  What  are  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of sucli  irregularities?  Increased 
temperature,  high  arterial  action, 
thirst,  delirium,  and  the  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  increased  excitement .  Fever, 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  nervo- 
sanguineous  temperaments,  forms  a 
prominent  feature  of  even  the  first 
stage  of  indigestion.  -Indeed  I  have 
often  felt  it  impossible  to  arrange 
such  cases,  and  have  then  distin¬ 
guished  them  by  (he  name  of  fe¬ 
brile  dyspepsia.”  In  such  there  is 
considerable  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  thirst,  foul  tongue,  dry,  harsh 
skin  ;  frequent  headache,  especially 
upon  any  increase  of  the  febrile  . 
symptoms,  with  a  hard,  quick,  wiry, 
and  frequent  pulse.  The  accessions 
of  fever  are  at  first  merely  occasional, 
supervening  excesses,  or  other  gross 
irregularities  in  diet,  or  imprudent 
exposures  to  cold  and  wet,  or  a  damp 
and  moist  atmosphere.  Thus  the 
excitability  of  the  heart,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  momentum  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  are  preternaturally  increas¬ 
ed.  “  As  these  symptoms  proceed,” 
says  Dr.  Philip,  4*  others,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  stomach  and 
other  parts  of  the  system,  gradually 
shew  themselves.  These  are  different 
in  different  cases;  pain  of  different 
parts,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
head;  affections  of  the  sight,  the 
hearing,  the  smell,  or  taste.  More 
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or  less  habitual  inflammation,  and 
even  ulceration  of  the  throat,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the 
voice  and  articulation  are  sometimes 
variously  affected.  The  patient  is 
distressed  with  spasms  of  the  trunk 
or  limbs,  numbness,  and  even  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  power  in  the  latter  ; 
and  feelings  of  endless  variety  arc 
described  as  sometimes  in  one  part 
of  the  body,  and  sometimes  in  an¬ 
other.”  • 

These  observations  perfectly  ac¬ 
cord  with,  may  I  not  say  confirm, 
the  theory  of  sympathetic  disease 
which  I  support.  Whenever  the 
organization  is  weak  or  defective,  it 
is  incapable  of  supporting  or  under¬ 
going  an  excitement  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  general  system.  In 
consequence  of  the  general  excite¬ 
ment,  a  preternatural  momentum 
of  the  circulation  arises.  Those 
parts  of  structure  which  are  weakest 
suffer.  A  greater  afllux  of  blood 
takes  place,  than  what  the  languid 
action  of  the  organ  can  assimilate 
or  propel.  Besides  the  more  tran¬ 
sitory  symptoms  in  the  head  which 
have  been  mentioned,  there  are  often 
marks  of  an  .habitual  undue  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
producing  languid  inflammation  of 
the.  eye-1  ids,, tinnitus  aurium,  and 
occasionally  throbbing  of  the  tem¬ 
ples.  Some  are  oppressed  with 
drowsiness,  sometimes  almost  ap¬ 
proaching  to  stupor ;  others  with 
almost  constant  pain,  more  or  levs 
severe,  sometimes  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  more  frequently  in  the  fore 
part  ;  others  are  subject  to  giddiness, 
and  some  even  to  sudden  fits  of 
insensibility. 

At  last  the  fever  becomes  more 
permanent,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  unequal  excitement  more  obvious 
and  distinct.  The  different  viscera 
according  to  their  powers  and  struc¬ 
ture  resist  or  suffer  :  sometimes  the 
brain,  in  another  case  the  lungs,  in 
a  third  the  liver,  in  a  fourth  the 
spleen,  in  a  fifth  the  skin — in  a  word, 
there  is  every  possible  variety. 
When  every  part  of  the  system  is 
in  robust  health,  and  in  a  state  of 
perfect  vigour,  the  patient  continues 
to  experience  febrile  attacks  for  a 
considerable  period.  These  are 


sometimes  accompanied  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  local  inflammation,  as  local 
pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
some  degree  of  fulness  in  the  parts. 
If  the  part  la*  strong  and  healthy, 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside 
on  the  reduction  of  the  lever,  and 
again  manifest  themselves  when 
any  cause  re-produces  the  febrile 
state. 

But  if  particular  parts  be  weak, 
or  that  the  fever  itself  becomes  more 
permanent,  the  local  inflammation 
is  then  more  fixed  and  settled.  In 
others,  on  the  contrary,  particularly 
those  of  a  more  feeble  constitution, 
the  second  stage  soon  shews  ithelf. 
Before  the  symptoms  of  the  first 
stage  have  long  attracted  notice, 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  su¬ 
pervenes.  and  flic  pulse  becomes 
contracted. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  which 
dispose  to  local  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Philip  seems  to  imagine, 
that  before  sympathetic  disease 
manifests  itself  seriously,  the  second 
stage  of  indigestion,  such  as  he 
has  characterized  it,  always  ap¬ 
pears.  Of  t lie  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  I  must  confess,  1  entertain 
some  doubt.  I  have  seen  patients 
labouring  under  local  inflammations 
of  the  different  viscera,  consequent 
to  indigestion, and  in  whom  1  could 
trace  no  indications  of  the  previous 
existence  of  the  second  stage,  such 
as  he  has  defined  it.  The  parts 
which  are  liable  to  become  thus 
secondarily  affected  are  determined 
principally  by  the  structuie  of  the 
parts  themselves.  I  think  there  can 
belittle  doubt  that  secondary  dis¬ 
eases  are  the  consequences  of  febrile 
action  in  the  system  ;  and  in  this 
view  it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  they  supervene  because  tlie  local 
is  inadequate  to  the  general  excite¬ 
ment.  Is  not  this  theory  strongly 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Philip’s  own  ob¬ 
servations?  With  regard  to  the 
circumstances  which  dispose  the 
sympathetic  disease  to  affect  one 
part  in  preference  to  another,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
chiefly  determined  by  different  parts 
in  different  individuals  being  more 
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liable  to  disease  than  others,  and 
therefore,  feeling  more  the  cause  of' 
irritation  which  affects  the  whole 
system.  Thus  in  children,  who  are 
disposed  to  inflammation  and  subse¬ 
quent  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  indigestion  often  termi¬ 
nates  in  hydrocephalus  internus. 
From  about  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  the  disposition  to  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs  is  greatest,  and  it 
often  produces  phthisis.  At  a  more 
ad  vaneed  period,  a  tendency  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  rectum  prevails,  and  in 
old  age  to  affections  of  the  heart  and 
head  ;  the  latter,  however,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  those  to  which 
children  are  subject;  aud  we  still 
observe  the  tendency  of  indigestion 
to  produce  the  disease  to  which 
the  system  is  disposed,  whatever  be 
its  seat. 

Hence  then,  we  find  that  the 
second  degree  of  change  in  our 
mechanism,  and  which  arises  .  as  a 
secondary  affection,  is  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  type.  The  character  of  the 
inflammation  being  determined  by 
the  strength  of  the  inflamed  part, 
compared  with  the  vigour  of  the 
system,  and  the  general  excitement, 
if  the  excitement  he  excessive,  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  will 
be  per-acute.  Per-aeute  inflamma¬ 
tion  is,  I  believe,  disposed  to  termi¬ 
nate  very  rapidly,  ending  almost 
immediately  in  effusion  or  suppura¬ 
tion.  If  the  excitement  be  more 
moderate,  the  inflammation  will  be 
of  the  acute  description  ;.tbat  is,  not 
quite  so  violent  as  in  the  per-acute, 
nor  so  languid  as  in  the  sub-acute. 
If  thd  general  excitement  be  of  a 
very  languid  description,  then  the 
inflammatory  action  will  assume 
that  low,  languid  character,  which 
so  often  deceives  medical  men,  and 
has  led  to  irremediable  organic  dis¬ 
ease.  This  species  may  be  designated 
the  sub-acute  form  of  inflammation. 
It  is  the  form,  or  perhaps  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  degree  of  inflammatory 
action,  to  which  organic  disease 
most  frequently  succeeds.  The  per- 
acute  and  acute  are  accompanied 
with  symptoms  and  excitement  too- 
obvious  and  too  sensible  to  be  either 
neglected  or  misunderstood.  Their 
severity  will  command  the  attention 


both  of  the  patient  and  the  practi¬ 
tioner.  The  sub-acute,  however, 
being  of  a  very  languid  nature,  is 
neither  so  severe  nor  so  urgent,  and 
probably  has  made  great  progress 
before  anv  attention  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  it. 

Another  source  of  inattention  to 
that  species  of  inflammatory  action 
arising  from  a  sub-acute  degree  of 
fever,  is  the  type  which  the  fever 
itself,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
inflammation,  assumes.  The  fever 
most  commonly  appears  in  the  re¬ 
mittent  form  ;  l  have  known  it  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  intermittent.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  supervention  of  the 
fever  can  generally  be  traced  to 
some  obvious  cause,  as  exposure  to 
cold,  wet,  moist  or  damp  air;  or  to 
some  excess  and  irregularity  either 
in  diet  or  exercise.  The  ague  cakes 
and  congestions,  which  formerly 
were  so  frequent  ail  occurrence  after, 
or  even  during  the  progress  of  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  were  ascribed  to  the 
specific  action  of  the  medicine, 
necessarily  exhibited  for  their  cure, 
upon  the  congested  organ.  We  have 
now,  however,  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  effects  of  febrile 
action,  and  medical  men  are  at 
present  ’more  disposed  to  regard 
those  inordinate  enlargements  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  as  the  consequences 
of  the  fever,  probably  increased  by 
the  bark.  Even  in  a  healthy  state, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ex¬ 
citing  influence  of  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bark,  as  was  considered  neces-. 
sary  for  the  cure  of  obstinate  agues, 
would  not  exert  itself  equally 
through  the  whole  animal  economy, 
and  that  habitual  inflammatory 
action  of  different  parts  would  soon- 
be  evident. 

However  the  intermitting  form  of 
fever,  in  dyspepsia,  that  is,  arising, 
solely  Irom  the  regular  causes  of 
indigestion,  is  so  rare  an  occurrence, 
as  to  be  regarded  rather  an  anomaly 
in  pathology.  The  fever  frequently 
assumes  the  remitting  type.  Thus 
we  often  learn  from  patients,  that 
at  night,  after  being  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  various  exciting 
agents  of  the  day,  they  labour  under 
inward  fever;  that  their  sleep  is. 
disturbed  and  unrefreshing ;  that. 
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they'thirst ;  the  hands  nnd.fcct  bum; 
they  arc  haras'e  I  by  dreams,  n  i  ir  1 1 1  - 
mare,  or  palpitation*.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,.!!!  irregular  kind  of  delirium 
inanifcs cd  in  a  confusion  of  intellect 
or  stupor,  and  even  some  degre*  of 
coma,  attend.  A  febrile  dyspeptic 
will,  in  tin*  morning,  perhaps,  be 
perfectly  collected  and  sensible,  and, 
perhaps,  capable  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  mental  exertion.  He  may  also 
be  able  to  undergo  some  degree  of 
bodily  fatigue;  but,  before  night, 
the  mind  languishes,  the  strength 
fails,  and  the  whole  energies,  both 
animal  and  mental,  become  ener¬ 
vated  and  enfeebled.  These  attacks 
are  at  first  only  occasional,  and  are 
therefore  neglected  ;  or  if  attended 
to,  are  hv  a  stimulating  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  converted  into  more  permanent 
disease.  The  fever  now  probably 
remits  irregularity,  or  is  readily  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  slightest  causes.  Some¬ 
times  the  fever  becomes  continual, 
and  the  patient  is  seldom  or  ever 
free  from  some  degree  of  the  febrile 
state. 

He  is  now  particulaily  liable  to 
local  inflammations.  These  some¬ 
times  affect  the  eye,  the  throat,  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  &c.  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  on  which  I 
have  already  insisted.  Thus  1  have 
seen  ihe  structure  of  the  eye  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  its  function 
wholly  lost,  from  atonic  and  exciting 
plan  of  treatment.  The  same  takes 
place  in  the  secondary  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen. 

At  length,  pain,  tenderness,  soreness 
on  pressure  of  the  most  affected  parts, 
take  place.  It  often  happens  that  the 
patient  is  not  aware  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  that  the  inflammation  has 
gone  some  length,  or  even  terminated 
in  effusion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  serous 
and  cellular  membranes;  or  in  sup- 
puralion.as  when  the  parenchymatous 
viscera  become  ihe  seat  of  the  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  before  either  he  or  his 
professional  attendant  is  aware  of  the 
actual  danger.  Sometimes  ulceration 
takes  [  lace,  and  sphacelus  of  the  in¬ 
testine  s,  even  without  any  very  evi¬ 
dent  symptoms  of  inflammatory  ac¬ 
tion.  This  I  have  met  with  occa¬ 
sionally.  Very  recently  (7th  August, 
1824,)  I  was  called  to  a  case,  in  which 


the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  were  extremely  equivocal. 
There  was  obstinate  coictipation  ;  a 
strong  regular  pulse;  jam  of  the 
abdomen,  apparently  from  distention. 
The  abdomen  was  very  much  dis¬ 
tended  with  wind,  and  was  blown  out 
almost  as  if  with  a  severe  asott-s. 
Pressure,  th  ugh  it  created  some  pain, 
yet  gave  a  little  relief;  there  was 
fever,  irritability,  and  great  uneasiness. 
The  man,  however,  was  pnteclly  col¬ 
lected.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
drawn,  leeches  applied  lo  the  abdomen, 
and  a  blister  atterwards.  Purgatives 
of  various  descriptions  and  powers 
were  also  actively  administered.  He 
took  neatly  a  drachm  of  oil  of  croton, 
in  doses  of  three  drop3  every  half 
hour ;  the  purgative  elkets  ot  which 
were  assisted  by  cathartic  enemafa. 
Every  effort,  however,  proved  un¬ 
availing,  and  he  ditd  on  the  12th, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at 
night. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

( This  disease  is  extremely  prevalent 
at  present.) 


The  characteristics  of  scarlatina 
nre  «is  follow. — The  fever  is  the 
contagious  synoelia.  About  the 
fourth  day  of  the  disease,  the  face 
is  a  little  swelled  :  a  florid  red n ess, 
in  large  spots,  afterwards  coalescing, 
spreads  partially  over  the  skin,  and 
in  three  days  more  or  so  goes  off  iu 
furfuraceous  scales,  often  succeeded 
by  anasarca.  The  disease  takes  its 
name  from  the  colour  of  the  pa¬ 
tient's  skin. 

It  is  divided  into  three  kinds; 
when  unaccompanied  with  an  ul¬ 
ceration  of  the  throat,  it  is  named 
scarlatina  mitis,  or  simplex:  when 
attended  with  such  an  affection,  it 
is  called  scarlatina  anginosa  :  and 
when  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
malignancy  and  pntrescency,  the 
term  scarlatina  maligna  is  applied 
to  it.  The  two  latter  are,  however, 
very  frequently  blended  together. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  t lie 
scarlet  fever  and  malignant  sore 
throat  ought  t to  be  % esteemed  dif- 
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feren  ^diseases,  or  on ly^ varieties  of 
l lie  same  disease. 

I *i  my  opinion  they  are  the  same 
in  specie,  which  is  confirmed  by  our 
finding  that  they  are  both  epidemi¬ 
cal  at  i he  same  time:  even  in  t lie 
same  family,  where  a  number  of 
children  have  been  ill  either  to¬ 
gether,  or  immediately  after  one 
another,  some  have  had  (he  distin¬ 
guishing  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  others  of  the  malignant  sore 
throat.  Indeed  it  is  now  pretty  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted,  that  scarlatina,  in 
all  its  forms,  as  well  as  the  cy- 
nanche  maligna,  is  produced  by  the 
same  specific  contagion. 

There  prevails  much  doubt 
amongst  practitioners  respecting 
the  recurrence  of  scarlatina,  some 
affirming  that  they  have  seen  the 
dise  ase  recur  in  such  manifest  and 
unequivocal  a  form,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  their  minds  as  to  its  pos¬ 
sibility,  whilst  others  deny  its  ever 
affecting  the  same  person  a  second 
time.  Amongst  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  infected, 
a  few  may  be  admitted,  I  think,  to 
have  gone  through  if  a  second  time  : 
but  persons  who  have  once  been 
attacked  with  it,  are  less  suscepti¬ 
ble  (Imn  those  who  never  have  had  it. 

Scarlatina  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages,  but  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  most  subject  to  it,  and  it 
appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  than  at  other 
perio  Is,  at  which  time  it  often  be¬ 
comes  a  very  prevalent  epidemic. 

Sudden  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  rainy  weather,  and  indiges¬ 
tion,  may  predispose  the  body  to  he 
acted  upon  more  readily  by  the 
infection. 

As  an  epidemic,  scarlatina  does 
not  always  assume  precisely  the 
same  appearance.  This  diversity 
depends  probably,  in  part,  upon  l lie 
varying  nature  and  constitution  of 
scarlatina  itself,  independently  of 
all  extrinsic  circumstances  ;  in  part, 
upon  certain  contingencies,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district  of  country: 
such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  mildness 


or  inclemency  of  the  weather*  toge¬ 
ther  with  other  unknown  qualities 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  p;  rtly  upon' 
circumstances  which  apply  to  indi¬ 
viduals  subjected  (o  tl  e  disease, 
(heir  general  habit  of  ho  !y  and 
constitution,  their  particular  state 
of  health  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
and  their  situation  with  respect  to 
lodging,  ventilation,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

Beyond  all  doubt  scarlatina  is  of 
a  very  contagious  nature.  Simple 
contact,  inoculation,  and  inhalation, 
are  the  different  ways  by  which  the 
infection,  not  only  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  of  other  contagious  disorders, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  human 
body.  It  is  the  opinion,  however, 
of  Dr.  Black burne,  that  the  chief 
and  only  avenues  to  infection,  in 
common,  are  the  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils;  and,  consequently,  that  to 
guard  against  its  communication 
through  these  channels,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  only  necessary  precaution. 
He  thinks  that  the  introduction  of 
infectious  particles  into  tile  human 
body  by  simple  contact  is  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  and  to  support  this,  he  brings 
forward  the  testimony  of  the  late 
philanthropic  Mr.  Howard,  who 
made  no  scruple  of  going  into  the 
open  air  to  the  windward  of  a  per¬ 
son  ill  of  the  plague,  and  feeling  Ills 
pulse;  as  likewise  that  of  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sel,  who  personally  attended  the 
sick  in  the  plague,  and  felt  the 
pulses  of  a  great  number.  That 
infection  by  the  simple  contact  of 
poisonous  matter  on  the  skin  is  far 
less  ready  to  excite  disease  than 
when  applied,  in  the  subtile  state  of 
vapour,  to  the  more  irritable  sur¬ 
face  of  the  nostrils  and  bronchiae,  is 
indisputable;  but  that  it  proves 
universally  innocuous  under  every 
state  and  condition  of  the  body, 
may  he  doubted. 

The  disorders  to  which  scarla¬ 
tina  bears  the  greatest  resemblance, 
are  the  measles  and  cvnanclie  ma¬ 
ligna  ;  but  from  (lie  former  it  may 
be  dis' inguished  by  attending  to 
the  following  characteristic  marks, 
in  addition  to  those  noticed  under 
the  bead  of  Rubeola. 

The  efflorescence  in  scarla'ina 
generally  appears  on  the  second 
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day  of  the  fever  ;  in  the  measles,  it 
is  seldom  very  evident  until  the 
fourth.  It  is  much  [more  full  and 
spreading  in  the  former  disease  than 
in  the  letter,  and  consists  of  innu¬ 
merable  points  and  specks  under 
the  cuticle,  intermixed  with  mi¬ 
nute  papula*,  in  some  cases  form¬ 
ing  continuous,  irregular  patches  ; 
in  others,  coalescing  into  an  uni¬ 
form  flush  over  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface.  In  the  measles  the 
rash  is  composed  of  circular  dots, 
partly  distinct,  partly  set  in  small 
clusters  or  patches,  and  a  little  ele¬ 
vated,  so  as  to  give  the  sensation  of 
roughness  when  a  finger  is  passed 
over  them.  These  patches  are  sel¬ 
dom  confluent,  hut  form  a  number 
of  crescents,  with  large  intervening 
portions  of  cuticle,  which  retain 
their  usual  appearance.  The  colour 
of  the  rash  is  also  different  in  the 
two  diseases,  being  a  vivid  red  in 
the  scarlatina  like  that  of  a  boiled 
lobster’s-shell  ;  hut  in  the  measles 
a  dark  red,  with  nearly  the  hue  of 
a  raspberry. 

During  their  febrile  stage,  the 
measles  are  distinguished  by  an  ob¬ 
stinate  harsh  cough,  forcing  up,  in 
repeated  paroxysms,  a  tough  acri¬ 
monious  phlegm;  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  with 
great  sensibility  to  flight ;  by  an 
increased  discharge  from  the  lachry¬ 
mal  glands,  sneezing,  he.  Scarla¬ 
tina  is  frequently  attended  with  a 
cough,  as  also  with  redness  of  the 
eyes;  but  on  minute  observation, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
cough  in  scarlatina  is  short  and 
irritating,  without  expectoration  ; 
that  tfie  redness  of  the  eyes  is  not 
attended  with  intolerance  of  light; 
that  t lie  ciliary  glands  are  not 
affected  ;  and  that,  although  the 
eyes  appear  shining  and  watery, 
they  never  overflow.  In  scarlatina 
there  is  usually  a  peculiar  sensa¬ 
tion  of  anxiety,  depression,  and 
faintness  in  all  cases  which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  fever;  whereas,  in  the 
measles,  symptoms  of  general  in¬ 
flammation  are  to  he  met  with,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  disease  appears  un¬ 
der  a  malignant  form. 

The  following  are  the  chief  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  scarlatina  mil  is 


ami  cynanche  maligna.  The  fever 
in  the  former  is  somewhat  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  and  is  unat¬ 
tended  with  sloughy  ulcerations  in 
the  throat:  in  the  latter  these  are 
always  to  he  observed,  the  breath  is 
very  fetid,  and  the  accompanying 
fever  is  of  the  typhoid  kind.  In 
scarlatina  the  skin  is  of  a  brighter 
scarlet,  smooth,  and  always  dry  and 
hot ;  in  cynanche  maligna  it  is  ml 
and  pimply,  the  pimples  being  red¬ 
der  than  the  interstices. 

Scarlatina  mitis,  like  all  other 
fevers,  begins  with  languor,  lassi¬ 
tude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and 
shiverings,  alternated  by  fits  of 
heat.  The  thirst,  after  a  little  time, 
becomes  considerable,  the  skin  dry, 
and  the  patient  is  often  incom¬ 
moded  with  anxiety,  nausea,  and 
vomiting. 

The  alvine  evacuations  are  most 
commonly  of  the  usual  quantity; 
the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  tur¬ 
bid  ;  and  the  pulse  is  weak,  and 
varying  from  100  to  120  strokes  in 
a  minute.  In  a  few  cases  some 
slight  affection  of  the  fauces  is  per¬ 
ceived. 

About  the  second  or  third  day 
the  scarlet  efflorescence  appears  oil 
the  skin,  which  seldom  produces, 
however,  any  remission  of  the  fe¬ 
ver.  On  the  departure  of  the  efflo¬ 
rescence,  which  usually  continues 
out  only  for  three  or  four  days,  a 
gentle  sweat  comes  on,  the  fever 
subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scurf-skin 
falls  off  in  small  scales,  and  the 
patient  gradually  regains  his  former 
strength  and  health.  Such  is  tbe 
disease  in  its  mildest  aspect. 

In  scarlatina  anginosa  the  patient 
is  seized  not  only  with  a  coldness 
and  shivering,  hut  likewise  with 
great  languor,  debility,  and  sick¬ 
ness,  succeeded  by  heat,  nausea, 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  throat,  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and 
velum  pendulum  palati  a  frequent 
and  laborious  breathing,  and  a 
quick,  small,  and  depressed  pulse. 
When  the  efflorescence  appears,  it 
brings  no  4,*lief;  on  the  contrary, 
the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated, 
and  fresh  ones  arise. 

(To  bf  Continued.) 
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BLOOD  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

Coloured  water,  or  size,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  being  injected  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  returns  by  the 
pulmonic  veins,  running  in  what  is 
called  the  lesser  circulation.  The 
same  flu  ids  being  injected  into  the 
vein,  return  by  the  artery.  The 
fluid  being  more  forcibly  propelled 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  flows  by 
the  trachea,  and  the  exudation  of 
the  fluid  is  facilitated,  if  the  action 
of  respiration  be  imitated  by  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  trachea  at  the  time 
of  the  injection.  These  coarse  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  dead  body  prove 
little  ;  but  the  course  of  the  blood 
from  the  extreme  pulmonic  arteries 
into  the  veins,  having  been  seen  in 
the  membranous  lungs  of  the  lacer- 
tce,  the  chemical  phenomena  exhi¬ 
bited  by  respiration,  leave  little  for 
us  to  wish  further  in  explanation  of 
the  functions  of  the  lungs. 

There  are  some  reflections  which 
naturally  occur  in  taking  leave  of 
this  subject  of  respiration,  which 
may  have  the  further  effect  of  con¬ 
firming  in  my  reader  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy. 

Although  the  lungs  are  very  often 
fouud  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the 
chest,  and  although  this  union  oc¬ 
curs  where  we  cannot  discover  that 
the  person  during  life  was  subject  to 
any  inflammation  of  the  chest,  yet 
it  is  a  preternatural  appearance. 
The  lungs  (covered  with  the  pleura) 
lie  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  and  consequently  with  the 
pleura  costalis,  but  withoutadhesion. 
They  are  passive  in  the  motion  of 
respiration.  The  muscles  of  respira¬ 
tion  clothing  the  thorax  are  the 
agents  in  this  function.  The  bony 
and  cartilaginous  texture  of  the 
thorax  in  the  machinery  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  effect  is  tile  dilatation 
of  the  lungs;  for  as  the  sides  of  the 
chest  rise,  the  lungs  being  in  close 
contact  they  must  follow  this  rising, 
and  as  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is 
freely  permitted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  atmosphere  through  the  trachea 
into  their  cells,  the  effect  of  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration 
is  the  drawing  of  the  atmospheric 


air  into  the  bronchial  cells,  and  the 
contact  of  that  air  with  the  blood 
circulating  in  the  lungs.  In  expira¬ 
tion  the  lungs  are  equally  passive 
as  in  inspiration.  The  muscles  which 
contract  the  diameters  of  the  thorax, 
force  the  compages  of  bones  and, 
cartilages  upon  the  lungs,  and  com¬ 
pressing  them  throw  out  the  air  by 
the  trachea. 

That  any  other  idea  should  arise 
in  the  student’s  mind  is  owing  to 
two  circumstances  ;  first,  the  not 
comprehending  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  and  puzzling  him¬ 
self  with  the  expression  that  the  air 
fills  the  lungs  by  its  weight  ;  which 
is  true,  but  it  is  as  true  that  the  milk 
enters  the  mouth  of  a  sucking  infant 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
that  in  using  a  syringe,  it  is  the 
weight  of  air  which  forces  the  fluid 
into  the  syringe.  The  air  enters  the 
lungs  by  suction ;  the  motion  of  the 
thorax  produces  that  suction  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  operation  of  the 
weight  of  the  air  is  permitted  to  take 
effect  by  the  tendency  to  a  vacuum 
which  the  rising  of  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  produces ;  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  then  causes  the  air 
to  descend  into  the  bronchial  cells. 

The  second  circumstance  which 
gives  occasion  to  misconception,  is 
the  lungs  seeming  to  have  a  motion 
independent  of  the  chest. 

Thus,  when  a  man  is  wounded  be¬ 
twixt  the  ribs,  the  lungs  protrude, 
and  this  rising  of  the  lungs  appears 
to  be  owing  to  a  power  inherent  in 
them;  but  attention  to  the  true  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  explain  the  occasion 
of  this.  When  the  wound  is  received 
the  air  enters  the  chest,  and  the 
lungs  fall  collapsed,  the  cavity  is 
therefore  full  of  air,  and  the  lobes 
of  the  lungs  hang  loose.  The  air 
plays  freely  out  and  in  through  the 
hole  in  the  chest.  But  when  by 
change  of  posture  the  flapping  edge 
of  the  lungs  fall  against  the  hole  in 
the  side,  the  air  which  is  in  the  chest 
can  no  longer  make  its  exit,  without 
forcing  the  lungs  through  the  wound. 
Accordingly,  in  the  act  of  expiration, 
the  same  compression  which  forces 
the  air  out  in  breathing  pushes  out 
the  lungs  from  the  side.  We  may 
have  the  proof  from  anatomy  that 
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the  lungs  lie  in  close  contact  with 
the  pleura  costilis. 

When  (he  intercostal  muscles  are 
dlssecte.l  off.  it n < I  the  pleura  costalis 
ex|»osci|,  t  e  surface  of  the  lungs  is 
seen  in  contact  with  that  tram  parent 
membrane,  and  when  the  pleura  is 
punctured  with  the  lancet,  the  air 
rushes  in,  and  visibly  the  lungs  re¬ 
tire  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  This  proximity  of  the  lungs 
to  the  ribs  explains  the  effect  of 
fracture  of  these  hones  in  producing 
the  tumour  called  emphysema,  for 
thus  it  happens.  The  broken  end 
of  the  rib  piercing  the  pleura  cos- 
talis,  tears  also  the  pleura  pulmoti- 
alis,  and  breaks  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  and  opens  the  bronchial  cells. 
Now  when  the  chest  is  expanded, 
a  little  air  is  drawn  through  the  rug¬ 
ged  opening,  and  lodges  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  (now  truly  a 
cavity,  the  air  occupying  the  space 
betwixt  the  lungs  arid  chest.)  By 
little  and  little  t tie  small  portion  of 
air  which  is  drawn  into  the  cavity 
of  (he  chest  at  eacli  inspiration  ac¬ 
cumulates  until  a  distressing  quan¬ 
tity  fills  (he  whole  of  that  side  of 
the  chest. 

The  client  being  now  full  of  air, 
the  action  of  expiration,  compressing 
the  air  in  the  chest,  it  insinuates 
itself  by  the  side  of  the  fractured 
ribs  into  the  cellular  texture,  con¬ 
sequently  a  crepitating  tumour  of 
air  is  formed  over  the  part  hurt,  and 
this  quickly  extends  over  the  whole 
bod y,  until  the  skin  is  blown  up 
like  a  sac  !  and  the  man  is  in  danger 
of  suffocation.  The  suffocation  is 
not  a  cousequence  of  this  distention 
of  the  cellular  suh'tance  of  the  hotly, 
but  of  the  fullness  of  the  cavify  of 
the  chest  on  that  si  le  wounded. 
For,  at  length,  the  chest  being  kept 
distended, and  the  diaphragm  pushed 
down,  and  (he  mediastinum  passed 
to  the  opposite  side,  noth  sides  of  the 
chest  arc  oppressed,  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  so  cltecked,  that  if  not  quickly 
relieved,  the  patient  would  die. 

The  emphysema  of  the  body  may 
take  place  in  a  different  way.  The 
lungs  may  he  diseased  ;  air  may  be 
drawn  through  the  abscess,  and  col¬ 
lect  in  the  caviiy  of  the  chest ;  or 
the  bronciiial  and  true  air-cells  may 


he  hurt  by  exertion,  so  that  the  air 
gets  access  into  the  common  cellular 
texture  of  tlio  lin  gs;  ami  from  the 
lung*  it  may  find  its  way  b  twist 
the  ligaments  of  the  lungs  info  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  mediastinum, 
Alid  hence  up  into  tin*  neck  and  over 
(he  body.  Tlmse  lust  instances  are 
rare  compared  with  that  proceeding 
from  fractured  rib. 


The  Analysis  of  Cofocynth ,  or  Bitter 
Apple. 

M.  Boulduc  analyzed  colocynth  all 
manner  ot  ways;  as  distillation  af¬ 
forded  no  better  satisfaction  than 
that  of  other  cathartics,  he  mace¬ 
rated  it  both  in  water  and  in  new 
wine,  and  nude  an  extract  from  it 
with  both  an  aqueous  and  spirituous 
menstruum;  four  ounces  ol  the  pulp 
infused  in  six  pounds  of  new  wine, 
was,  after  it  stood  ten  days  to  fer¬ 
ment,  distilled  in  B  V:  an  ounce 
ot  an  acid  liquor  came  over,  which 
retained  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
pulp;  the  residuum  yielded  two  and 
a  half  ounces  of  a  solid  extract, 
which  purged  gently  and  without 
irritation  at  the  dose  of  tt*u  grains, 
owing  as  M.  Boulduc  conjectures, 
to  the  essential  salt  of  the  wine, 
which  so  sheathed  the  volatile  acrid 
salts  in  the  colocynlh,  ns  to  prevent 
their  too  great  irritation  of  the  in¬ 
testines;  and  th's  he  thinks  should 
direct  the  best  correctors  for  all  such 
drastic  cathartics,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  them  of  more  general  use  in 
practice. 

M.  Boulduc  took  sixteen  ounces 
of  this  pulp,  and  left  it  fifteen  days 
to  macerate  in  distilled  rain  water  ; 
upon  distilling  it  after,  plihgm  only 
came  over,  which  !•  ad  neither  taste 
nor  any  thing  else  worth  consider¬ 
ing,  but  the  ext  ract  made  from  the 
residuum  was  both  much  clearer, 
and  at  the  same  time  freer  from 
earthy  parts,  and  of  a  better  con¬ 
sistence  than  extracts  generally  arc, 
owmg  no  doubt  to  the  hmg  macera¬ 
tion,  during  which,  the  earthy  and 
mucilaginous  parts  bait  sufficient 
t  ime  to  separate  and  subside  ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  usual  way  of  making  ex- 
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tracts,  (hey  have  not  sufficient  time 
allowed  t  lie  in  for  that  purpose. 
This  extract  weighed  two  ounces 
ami  a  half,  it  purged  gently,  though 
given  in  a  small  dose.  Spirits  of 
wine  could  extract  no  resinous  parts 
from  it,  though  eight  ounces  of  the 
pulp  yielded  to  spirits  of  wine  half 
an  ounce  of  an  extract,  l  he  residuum 
wilh  an  aqueous  menstruum  yielded 
two  ounces  of  a  saline  extract. 

From  all  these  trials,  M.  Boulduc 
is  of  opinion,  that  (lie  best  way  to 
obtain  the  extract  of  this  fruit  is,  to 
macerate  it  for  some  time  in  water; 
this  maceration  comes  nearest  to 
fermentation,  by  which  means  the 
saline  parts  are  separated  from  the 
mucilaginous,  earthy  and  other 
hurtful  parts;  for  he  often  observed, 
that  either  t he  resinous  or  saline 
parts  given  alone,  were  always  at¬ 
tended  with  great  irritation,  where¬ 
as  when  both  parts  were  blende  1 
and  mixed  together,  as  they  are  in 
the  watery  extract,  they  work  off 
gently. 


DEATH  FROM 

CHING’S  WORM  LOZENGES. 

Surely,  when  persons  reflect  on 
the  hazards  and  danger  they  risk  in 
taking  Quack  Lozenges,  if  princi¬ 
ples  of  economy  can  make  no  im¬ 
pression  on  them,  personal  safety, 
and  a  just  regard  for  the  value  of 
their  own  lives,  and  those  dependant 
oh  them,  ought  to  deter  them  from 
pursuing  means,  which  in  many 
thousand — nay,  innumerable  cases, 
have  been  fraught  with  such  dread* 
ful  consequences. 

And  here  the  Author  begs  leave  to 
introduce  a  case  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  hoping  the  public  will 
duly  appreciate  it  ;  and  should  the 
perusal  of  it  be  the  means  of 
preserving  the  life  and  health  of  a 
single  individual,  however  obscure, 
lie  will  deem  himself  more  thau  re¬ 
munerated  for  the  trouble  and  anx¬ 
iety  which  the  compilation  ot  it  has 
occasioned — a  task  which  nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow-creatures, 


could  ever  have  induced  him  to  un¬ 
dertake.  He  is  aware  that  his  un¬ 
cultivated  diction  will  leave  ample 
scope  for  the  lash  of  criticism  ;  hut, 
conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  he  submits  with  resignation 
to  its  ordeal  ;  and  will  thankfully 
avail  himself  of  any  hints  which  may 
be  given  (or  the  in  proveinent  of  the 
work  in  a  second  edition,  should  it 
be  required. 

The  case  I  am  here  about  to  men¬ 
tion,  will,  I  presume.be  found  highly 
interesting  to  the  public  in  general. 
It  requires  little  comment  or  pre¬ 
face.  1  have  only  to  observe,  that 
tile  first  knowledge  of  this  lament- 
aide  catastrophe,  w  as  from  a  printed 
hand-bill,  of  which  the  follow  ing  is 
a  literal  copy  : — 

u  Death,  by  Ching’s  Worm  Lo¬ 
zenges,  a  destructive  mercurial 
poison .” 

“  A  patent  quack  medicine,  known 
by  the  name  of  *  Ching’s  Worm  Lo¬ 
zenges,’  having  lately  been  intruded 
on,  and  recommended  to  the  public,  I 
deem  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to 
declare,  that  the  above  worm  lozenges, 
from  the  quantity  of  mercury  contain¬ 
ed  in  them,  are  a  most  destructive  and 
deadly  poison,  less  active,  but  equally 
capable  of  destroying  life,  as  arsenic. 
Numerous,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  the 
cases  where  life  has  been  destroyed  by 
them,  and  the  cause  not  suspected, 
from  the  want  of  medical  assistance. 
But  the  following  lamentable  case, 
which  has  happened  in  my  own  family, 
can  be  well  attested  by  many  profes¬ 
sional  gentlemen,  and  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  inquest  taken  on  view  of 
the  body,  before  W.  W.  Bolton,  Esq. 
coroner  for  this  place,  on  Tuesday, 
the  3d  instant,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
operate  as  a  caution  to  parents,  and 
others  who  have  the  care  of  children, 
and  prevent  the  administering  a  sure 
mercurial  poison  in  the  form  ot  Ching’s 
Lozenges,  irom  which  the  most  diretul 
effects  may  be  apprehtnded. 

“On  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  De¬ 
cember  4th  and  7ih,  1803,  Ching's 
worm  lozenges  were  administered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions,  to  my  un¬ 
fortunate  child,  (a  fine  boy  of  three 
years  old)  and  on  Friday  the  9th,  he 
was  in  a  high  state  of  salivation.  Me¬ 
dical  assistance  was  immediately  called 
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in,  when  lie  was  pronounced  in  im¬ 
minent  danger,  from  mercurial  lo¬ 
zenges.  Remedies  were  immediately 
applied,  and  all  the  aid  that  medicines 
could  aftbrd  resorted  to,  but  without 
effect;  for  the  mouth  ulcerated,  the 
teeth  dropped  out.  the  hands  contract¬ 
ed,  and  a  complaint  was  made,  of  a 
pricking  pain  in  them  and  the  feet,  the 
body  became  flushed  and  spotted,  and 
at  last  black  convulsions  succeeded, 
attended  with  a  slight  delirium  ;  and  a 
mortification  destroyed  the  face,  which 
proceeding  to  the  brain,  put  a  period 
(after  indescribable  torments)  to  the 
life  of  the  little  sufferer,  on  Sunday, 
the  1st  instant,  twenty-eight  days 
after  he  had  taken  the  poisonous  lo¬ 
zenges.  This  shews  how  cautious  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  in  administering  quack 
medicines. 

**  A  coroner’s  inquest  being  sum¬ 
moned,  and  the  evidence  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  gentlemen  adduced,  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  ‘  Poisoned  by 
Ching's  Worm  Lozenges.’  ” 

ANTIQUACK. 


POISONING  FROM  COPPER 
SAUCE-PANS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

Sir, 

In  a  former  number  of  your  valu¬ 
able  publication,  you  mention  the 
danger  of  using  copper  sauce-pans. 
A  circumstance,  familiar  to  every 
Etonian  of  my  own  standing,  took 
place  during  a  contest  for  Windsor, 
when  Reppel  opposed  the  court  can¬ 
didates.  About  seven  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  one  of  the  parties  dined  at 
Salt  Hill;  the  house  was,  I  think,, 
kept  by  one  Partridge.  Of  the 
above  number  five  or  six  died  ;  the 
wines  were  analyzed,  and  no  one 
could  account  for  the  shocking 
event.  Above  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  Cook,  oh  her  death-bed, 
declared  that  some  mock  turtle, 
w  hich  had  been  previously  provided 
in  a  copper  stew-pan,  was  covered 
with*  a  green  scum,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  that  it  occasioned  their 
deaths.  The  business  of  the  house 
dwindled  to  nothing,  and  it  after¬ 
wards  was  inhabited  by  a  nobleman, 

0  W 


whose  name  has  escaped  my  recol¬ 
lection,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
hunting  with  the  king. 

1  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

Devon,  Dec.  1824. 


7b  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

Not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading 
your  valuable  publication,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  friend  yesterday,  w'ho  brought 
the  last  number  and  put  it  into  my 
hands,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
a  paragraph  in  which  my  name  is  im¬ 
plicated  (by  a  person  signing  him¬ 
self  J.  Olives)  as  the  writer  of  a 
certain  letter  that  lias  appeared  in 
a  former  number  of  your  work,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Dunkin.  The  se¬ 
vere  and  pointed  rebuke  you  have 
given  Mr.  Olives,  in  your  comment 
upon  the  “  very  little  and  scurrilous* 
character”  of  his  epistolary  com¬ 
munication  would  probably  justify 
me  in  treating  such  an  assailant 
with  silent  contempt ;  but  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend  the“  very  liftleparty”  who 
have  thus  attacked  me  under  cover 
of  a  fictitious  signature,  might  con¬ 
strue  my  silence  into  an  admission 
of  tlie  validity  of  their  allegation, 
I  w  ill, upon  this  occasion, condescend 
to  observe,  that  the  declaration  of 
ray  accuser  is  as  positively  untrue 
as  it  is  malevolent  and  ungentle- 
manly. 

m 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

C.  RANDELL,  Surgeon. 

No.  58,  Paradise-street, 

Rot  herb  it  lie,  Dec.  7,  1824. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 

Causes  o  f  Miscarriage. 

Some  simple  folks  suppose  that  the 
smell  of  the  snuff  of  a  candle  tcill 
cause  miscarriage ,  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  female  tn  danger .  to  eat 
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a  portion  of  the  candley  by  wap  of 
antidote. 

'File  danger  is  conceit,  and  the 
remedy  merely  to  pacify  the  mind. 

Some,  people  think  purgatives  cause 
miscarriages,  and  therefore  will 
not  permit  pregnant  women  to  use 
even  Laxative  medicine. 

'  This  is  wrong — Violent  purgatives 
of  course  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  in  pregnant  women  ;  but 
laxatives  are  absolutely  necessary. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

A  most  powerful  Purgative  Pill. 

Oi  Gambouge,  three  grains. 

Of  Calomel,  two  grains. 

Of  Extract  of  Colocynth,  <5  grains. 
Make  it  into  two  pills. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


Dlt.  JORDAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

The  name  of  Burnett  ought  to 
rank  amongst  the  many  philan¬ 
thropists  who  have,  at  various  times, 
so  ardently  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  afflictions  of  the  wretched.  But, 
Sir,  you  have  nobly  resolved  on 
another  mode  of  relief,  which  is 
excellent — to  exterminate  those 
pests,  by  the  pen,  who  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  the  nuisance  of  the 
.country’s  laws  ; — in  short,  despera¬ 
does  !  And  yet  you  see,  Sir, 
how  many  hundreds  of  wretched 
beings  are  deluded  by  those  black¬ 
guards,  in  one  twelvemonth  !  And, 
forsooth,  how  many  meet  a  prema¬ 
ture  death !  Yet  no  effectual  re¬ 
medy  to  punish  their  presumption, 


ignorance,  and  homicide  !  You  have 
lately  adverted  to  the  Jordans— a 
large  field  is  open  for  you  ;  but,  truly, 
they  have  been  lashed  by  you  in  a 
manner  justly  merited.  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  remitting  a  copy  of  a 
placard  posted  about  Coventry  three 
years  ago.  I  am  now  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
was  then  in  my  apprenticeship.  For 
the  insertion  of  this  you  will  oblige 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

.•  _  ■.  *  t  .  '  * 

“  DR.  J.  JORDAN  : 

“  HAS  JUST  ARRIVED  ! 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Coventry 
are  respectfully  informed,  as  the 
Doctor  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland  ; 
(on  the  most  urgent  business)  ;  but 
he  having  a  little  time  fo  spare, 
will  favour  the  inhabitants  with  his 
advice  to  the  poor,  gratuitously,  by 
their  paying  for  the  medicine, 
which,  to  them,  will  be  charged  the 
lowest,  out  of  pure  charity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Doctor  hopes  tliat 
the  higher  classes  will  lose  no  time 
in  seeking  relief ;  but  he  must  once 
for  all  say,  that  in  a  few  hours  lie  is 
off.  Therefore,  come  quickly ;  he 
cannot — will  not — be  detained',  as 
the  illustrious  individuals  whom  he 
has  in  contemplation  to  visit  are  tb 
him ofthegreatest  importance.  Ifany 
of  the  inhabitants  are  unwell,  the 
Doctor  humanely  hopes  to  see  them 
precisely  at  twelve  o?clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  celebrated  cordial  Balm  of 
Rakasiri  is  so  well  known  to  every 
individual,  and  to  the  whole  world, 
that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  favour ;  it  will  suffice 
for  him  to  say,  that  upwards  of 
200,000  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
have  been  rescued  from  the  grave 
within  the  last  seven  years.  See  a 
1st  of  those  cases  deemed  incurable 
by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
generally  ;  but  only  behold  such  as¬ 
sertions  as  fallacious,  cured — com¬ 
pletely  cored — by  that  great,  good, 
and  charitable  man,  Dr.  J.  Jordan.” 

The  Doctor  finding  puffing  an¬ 
swered,  after  having  staid  three  days. 
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fmore  than  i\  fen*  hours)  issued  the 
following 

"  DR.  JORDAN. 

*•  The  Doctor,  at  the  request  of 
most  of  the  gentlemen  ami  ladies  in 
this  city,  has  deemed  it  consonant 
with  the  purest  charity  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  to  stay  with  them  one  week 
or.lv,  ami  then— then,  to  the  regret 
of  (he  inhabitants,  lie  is  olT.  To  the 
afflicted  only  would  headdress  him¬ 
self.  Look  up  to  him  as  a  friend, 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  who  poured 
balsam  on  the  poor  man’s  wound 
and  healed  it!  Even  so  with  the 
Doctor.  The  cordial  halm  is  in¬ 
valuable, —  its  efficacy  too  well 
stamped,  to  he  effaced  either  by 
calumny  or  ingratitude!  There¬ 
fore,  the  Doctor  once  more  invites 
them  to  set; k  relief  from  the  sooth¬ 
ing  balm.  It  is  made  of  some  hun¬ 
dred  different  articles  from  Arabia, 
Desert  a  and  Felix,  from  the  snowy 
Caucasus,  and  from  the  burning 
Etna!  Therefore  come ;  for  soon — 
very  soon — the  Doctor  is  off!” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

'Sir, 

I  am  a  regular  receiver  of  your  va¬ 
luable  publication,  and  perceive  that 
you  wish  for  some  genuine  account 
of  our  quacks.  1  think  your  inten¬ 
tion  laudable,  for  these  fellows  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  poor  and  ignorant  by 
persuading  them  that  they  will  effect 
cures  for  little  or  nothing  ;  this,  with 
the  infatuation  there  is  for  being 
gulled,  brings  the  poor  into  their 
snares — poverty  with  many  is  the 
first  mover — they  are  afraid  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  regu¬ 
lar's,  who  (but  they  are  very  few,) 
are  either  too  exorbitant  in  their 
charges  towards  the  poor,  or  slight 
them  in  attention  and  soothing  lan¬ 
guage  (both  of  which  are  necessary 
to  the  afflicted,)  because  they  are 
apprehensive  that  they  will  not  he 
p  lid  ;  but  the  regulars  suffer  f«  r 
this,  they  drive  them  to  the  quacks. 
You  are  right  in  calling  upon  the 
legislature  to  do  something,  if  it  be 


for  the  sake  of  the  poor  ;  if  the  rich 
will  go  to  the  quacks,  let  them  suf¬ 
fer — but  I  will  to  the  gentlemen 
quacks.  Dr.  L*'d  is  a  native  of 
Bartoo-upon-Irwell,  near  here.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  there,  and  he 
was  bred  to  that,  hut  chiefly  to 
weaving  and  spinning;  he  was  a 
cotton  manufacturer  and  spinner 
afterwards  in  Manchester.  After  a 
time  he  formed  a  partnership  con¬ 
nection,  and  eventually  faded  as  a 
spinner,  when  occupier  of  the  Dacca 
Mills,  in  Fleet-street,  in  this  town. 
The  next  I  find  of  him  is  setting  up 
in  the  medical  line,  near  to  the  Old 
Church  here;  in  this  situation  he 
has  been  some  years,  but  he  must 
be  a  very  old  man — certainly  he  has 
not  had  the  regular  education,  nor 
was  he  hied  to  surgery  or  medicine 
— he  is  a  quack. 

Sam.  M - s  describes  himself 

in  his  puffs  as  u  at  home.”  lie  has 
invented  some  pills-- 1  think  he  terms 
them  k*  Lobelia.”  II is  father  kept 
a  small  shop  in  hack  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  opposite  to  the  end  of 
Spear-street,  and  'either  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  which  are,  or  are  next  to  the 
premises  which  are  now  occupied  as 
the  Albion  Hotel  Tap.  Here  S.  M. 
was  horn,  or  spent  most  of  his  juve¬ 
nile  days.  They  then  removed  into 
Bridge-street,  and  sold  pies,  sweet¬ 
meats,  pastry,  &e.,  doing  a  little  in 
buying  bottles  and  pots  at  sales  by 
auction,  and  selling  them  again.  Mr. 
S.  M.’s  dut  y  was  to  attend  the  shop 
and  serve  customers  :  it  is  only 
within  a  vfar  or  two  that  be  has 
dabbled  in  full  bottles,  but  by  what 
magic  I  know  not.  Certainly  he 
has  not  been  from  home  to  study;  I 
see  teeth  in  abundance  now  taking 
the  place  of  pies  in  the  window. 

Dr.  B* •<!  came  here  ns  a  veterina¬ 
rian,  and  pursued  (and  does  pursue) 
that  and  horse  dealing;  he  has  been 
four  or  five  years  here.  After  a 
time  he  advert iscd  to  cure  the  ve¬ 
nereal  in  five  days,  and  I  nm 
told  he  receives  a  deal  in  this  way 
at  night.  I  dare  say  this  is  true; 
his  situati  >n  is  in  the  centre  of  tec 
perambulation  of  the  prosti  utes  ; 
lie  administers  to  horses  in  the  day, 
to  human  beings  in  the  night.  I  am 
well  informed  that  he  is  neither  of 
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Surgeons1  or  Apothecaries’  Hall,  or 
of  tlie  Lock  Hospital ;  and  that  he 
lias  not  attended  the  lectures,  nor  is 
entered  as  a  veterinarian.  By  and 
by,  probably,  I  can  give  his  origin. 
It  is  said  that  he  came  here  from 
Liverpool,  and  I  suspect  that  some 
part  of  Irelan  l  was  his  residence 
fora  time  previous  ;  but  when  1  get 
information  which  I  think  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
I  write  only  for  your  information, 
and  that  hastily.  Yours, 

J.  H. 

[Although  London  is  deeply  dis¬ 
eased  with  Quacks,  the  evil  is  by 
no  means  so  deplorable  as  in  (he 
country,  where  there  are  not  so 
many,  nor  yet  such  able  practition¬ 
ers.  Even  the  above  letter  is  enough 
to  awaken  the  government  to  the 
necessity  of  passing  a  law  against 
this  species  of  swindling.  We  trust 
that  when  Mr.  Dunn’s  bill  against 
the  Quacks,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  is  to  be  argued,  that  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Medical 
Adviser  will  have  their  full  force.] 
— Ed. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


YARD  OF  FLANNEL. 

What,  when  rheumatic  I  complain. 

Gives  sweet  oblivion  to  my  pain, 

And  makes  me  feel  “  myself  again  ?” 

A  yard  of  flannel. 

What,  when  my  tooth  begins  to  ache, 

And  keeps  my  anxious  eyes  awake, 

Bids  me  refreshing  sleep  to  take  ? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 
What,  when  my  ear  is  chilled  with  colds, 
And  her  accustomed  sounds  withholds, 
bo  kindly  lends  her  fleecy  folds? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 

What,  wh°n  the  throat  is  stiff  and  sore, 
D)th  the  c'iok'1  vessels  fio-v  reslore. 

And  save  from  quinsy’s  frightful  power  ? 

A  yard  ot  flannel. 
Do  you  de-ire  to  find  a  friend, 

Where  warmth  and  softness  gently  blend, 
Then  I  would  beg  to  recommend  ? 

A  yard  of  flannel. 


Private  Madhouses — Case  of  Miss 
THcnkinsop.  A  fellow  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie.  last 
week,  for  a  warrant  to  aid  him  in 
his  44  duty,”  to  force  hack  Miss 
Blenkinsop,  to  his  madhouse,  at 
Windsor,  but  that  magistrate,  with 
his  justice  of  perception,  not  only 
refused  the  warrant,  but  admonished 
the  applicant  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power.  The  lady  appeared,  and  by 
her  demeanour,  convinced  every 
body  that  she  was  not  a  lunatic,  hut 
one  of  the  many  victims  even  now 
pining  beneath  the  iron  powers  of 
private  madhouses.  We  question 
the  right  of  a  magistrate  to  grant  a 
warrant  even  in  a  ease  of  confirmed 
lunacy.  How  is  he  to  judge  of  a 
sane  or  insane  mind  correctly? 
Many  appear  to  be  mad  who  are 
not,  and  many  men  appear  in  sound 
mind,  who  are  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare.  Nothing  in  British  juris¬ 
prudence  is  so  badly  managed  as 
the  private  madhouses;  they  may 
be  all  converted  into  little  Bastilles, 
and  a  man  in  his  senses  confined  there 
for  life — nay,  if  he  run  away,  his. 
keeper  runs  after  him,  and  even  has 
the  temerity  to  apply  to  ihe  police 
to  assist  him  in  catching  his 
patient,  (we  were  going  to  say 
prisoner.) 

We  think  all  madhouses,  private 
as  well  as  public,  should  be  visited 
by  proper  authorities  every  week, 
who  would  muster  all  the  patients, 
and  hear  all  their  complaints  ;  these 
authorities  should  contain  two  phy¬ 
sicians  at  least,  and  six  uninterested 
householders.  ' 

Suppose  John  Noah’s  wife  dis¬ 
please  him,  and  that  he  wish  to 
get  lid  of  her,  why  let  him  bribe 
some  petty  unprincipled  medical 
man,  to  certify  in  the  way  that  Dr. 
Ferguson  did  in  the  above  case,  and 
then  imprison  her  for  life  in  a  mad¬ 
house  !  Who  is  this  Dr.  Ferguson? 
by  the  bye,  we  never  heard  of  him, 
no  more  t linn  we  have  heard  of  such 
a  44  certificate ”  as  he  gave. 


Semi-quack  puff — Some  regular 
physicians  and  surgeons  puff  them¬ 
selves  off  by  advertising  their 
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“  treatises."  *  Most  of  sucli  books 
are  puff  bills.  One  surgeon  ad¬ 
vertising,  last  week,  says — A  Prac¬ 
tical  Treatise  on  Hemorrhoids  or 
Piles.  Now  why  say  piles ,  it  the  book 
be  meant  as  a  professional  book  ? 


This  is  like  Courtney,  alias  Barron, 
alias  Currie,  alias  Godfrey,  Kc.  ad¬ 
vertising  u  treatise"  on  Strictures; 
or  Caton,  his  humbug  book  on  the 
Venereal  Disease. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  will  give  any  Person  Five  Pounds  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  baptis¬ 
mal  register  of  the  person  now’’  living  in  the  Adel  phi,  under  the  name  of 
Courteuay,  alias  Currie  &  Co.  formerly  of  Hatton  Garden,  Advertising  Surgeon, 
— alias  Godfrey,  of  Lothbury — alias  Townsend — alias  Barron — alias  Aaron. 
We  have  been  informed  his  name  is  Aaron. 

’  We  thank  H.  Davis,  we  had  seen  the  Examiner ,  w’ith  the  account  of 
Courtenay,  alias  Currie  &Co.  formerly  of  Hatton  Garden,  Advertising  Surgeon, 
— alias  Godfrey,  of  Lothbury — alias  Townsend — alias  Barron — alias  Aaron. 

W —  N — ,  jun.  will  find  a  letter  at  the  post-office.  Paisley,  to  his  initials. 

M.  B.  Lose  no  time  in  sending  an  address,  as  the  eruption  may  be  venereal. 

Jean. — The  article  he  alludes  to  is  not  admissible,  as  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  original  position  of  the  writers. 

W.  B. — The  rheumatic  affection  cannot  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
the  other ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Query — is  it  a  rheumatic  affection  or 
venereal  ?  Send  an  address,  and  tell  at  xchat  times  the  pains  come. 

J.  C. — We  never  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  anti-asthmatic  seed. 

W.  W.— A.  Z.— C.  M. — X.  X.  X.  I. — Wafer. — F.  K.  II.— H.  Hone— Alfred 
M.  should  send  word  w'here  to  address  them. 

A  Walker  should  sit  down — he  requires  rest. 

Mary  R.,  use  cold  water  and  rise  earlier— drop  all  thoughts  of  the  subject 

R.  W.  H.  Druggist  of  York — The  eyes  require  active  treatment — bleed  from 
the  temporal  artery,  and  the  day  after  put  a  blister  on  the  temples — purge  the 
patient  well.  Then  pursue  the  present  system. 

Eliza  of  Leeds — She  is  not ;  nor  could  it  be  expected — he  is  a  horrible 
quack  who  told  her  it  was  disease. 

P.  O  - — l,  may  go  on  with  the  mixture  for  a  month. 

Peter. — Keep  the  whole  hand  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  each  day.  It  will 
get  well  very  shortly. 

Humanus  (Bristol)  should  not  teaze  himself:  It  is  only  tha  combined  effects 
of  fretting,  and  the  use  of  improper  medicines.  Our  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
p.  338  Medical  Adviser,  together  with  an  abstraction  from  the  “  subject will 
produce  every  benefit  he  can  desire. 

Momus. — We  agree  with  him.  Dr.  Courtenay,  although  not  mad,  is  not 
wise;  he  is,  we  are  assured,  and  hope  and  think  we  shall  prove,  the  identical 
Currie  of  Hatton  Garden — alias  Godfrey,  alias  Townsend,  alias  Barron,  alias 
Aaron. 

J.  G.  send  an  address. — K.  R.  we  thank. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  I'atemoster- 
Row.  Sold  also  by  John  Sutherland,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow  ; 
and  T.  Wkbb,  Dublin.  - 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 


In  commencing  the  third  volume  of  our  work ,  we  return  thanks  to 
our  readers  for  their  continued  support ,  and  assure  them  that  whether  as 
public  or  private  Advisers,  we  will  endeavour  by  rendering  them  every 
assistance  which  our  medical  advice  is  capable  of,  to  merit  their  apjrro- 
bation. 

Several  numbers  of  the  Jirst  and  second  volumes  arc  now  out  of  print , 
but  new  editions  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible. 


STIFF  STAYS, 
AND  TIGHT  LACING. 


How  gre.it  soever  (he  inconve¬ 
niences,  infirmities,  and  other 
maladies  arising  from  the  deprav¬ 
ed  attitudes  of  the  body,  those 
arising  from  too  stiff  stays  and 
too  tight  lacing  them,  arc  consi¬ 
derably  more  hurtful,  not  only  as 
they  are  more  general,  but  because 
people  not  knowing  the  danger  are 
less  on  their  guard  ;  add  to  this  the 
desire  of  some,  and  the  vanity  of 
many,  to  acquire  what  is  mistakenly 
called  a  genteel  shape,  put  those 
often  on  doing  things  prejudicial 
even  to  their  health;  among  many 
others,  stiff  stays  is  a  principal  one; 
for  by  too  great  a  compression  on 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  is  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  are  all  the  secretions 
made  from  it ;  even  the  embryo  in 
the  womb  is  strangely  affected  by 
it,  is  either  distorted  in  its  limbs,  or 
stifled  in  the  womb  by  these  over 
.  tight  lacings,  which  women  too 
often  practice,  many  perhaps  to 
hide  their  shame. 

M.  Winslow  observed  that  the 
lower  ribs  in  women  aud  maidens 
are  more  depressed,  and  bent  in¬ 
ward  than  in  men,  that  the  children 
of  either  sex,  or  women  that  do  not 
wear  stays  have  no  such  conforma¬ 
tion,  consequently  the  former  must 
be  owing  to  ^tiff  stays. 

By  this  unnatural  compression 


from  stiff  stays,  the  epiploon,  the 
intestines,  the  mesentery,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  glands  and  lacteal  ves¬ 
sels  and  nerves,  as  also  both  ends  of 
the  colon  and  kidnies,  are  greatly 
disordered  in  their  functions,  being 
almost  continually  kept  in  a  kind 
of  a  press  between  the  bones  of  the 
back  posteriorly  and  the  hard  pike 
of  t he  stays  anteriorly. 

Undoubtedly  this  unnatural  com¬ 
pression  of  the  bowels  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  most  of  their  chronic 
disorders;  thus  the  jauudice is  often 
owing  to  a  compression  of  t>.e  liver; 
the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  nau¬ 
seas,  vomitings,  bad  digestion,  to  a 
like  compression  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  ;  the  chlorosis  to  an 
obstruction  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  irregularity,  excess  and  defect 
in  the  several  secretions,  in  short 
the  obstructions,  hard  scirrhous  tu¬ 
mours  and  scirrhuses,  are  generally 
owing  to  this  constant  and  unna¬ 
tural  compression  of  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery,  pancreas,  epiploon, 
liver,  ovaria,  and  other  parts  in  the 
abdomen,  from  stiff  stays  and  tight 
lacings,  and  all  this  in  compliance 
to  a  mistaken  notion  received  ainoug 
men,  to  acquire  a  genteel  shape. 

Stiff  stays  and  tight  lacing 
do  not  only  injure  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  hut  often  occasion 
many  disorders  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  which  are  seldom  properly 
attended  to;  for  by  the  compression 
bn  the  aorta  inferior,  and  plexus 
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mesentericus,  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  large  vessels  about  the  heart, 
is  in  a  great  measure  interrupted, 
whence  palpitations,  aneurisms, 
polypuses,  syncopes,  &c.;  to  the  same 
cause  are  owing  the  violent  Jbeat- 
ings  of.:;  the  carotid  arteries,  the 
swellings  of  the  glands  about  ?he 
neck,  the  periodical  large  discharges 
of  saliva,  and  thick  pituitous  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  salival,  and  other 
glands,  which  often  attend  the  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
all  owing  to  stiff  stays  and  tight 
lacing. 

What  has  betrayed  some  and  de¬ 
ceived  others  in  this  case  is,  that 
those  ill-consequences  from  stiff 
stays,  do  not  become  sensible  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  wearing  them, 
and  are  not  unfortunately  perceived, 
until  the  disorders  they  occasion 
are  almost  irremediable,  resembling 
herein  the  manner  corns  are  ^pro¬ 
duced;  corns  we  know  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  first  pair  of  tight 
shoes  we  put  on,  the  toes  are  first 
compressed  a  little;  but  upon  con¬ 
tinuing  to  wear  tight  shoes,  the 
corns  become  by  degrees  to  be  pain¬ 
ful,  and  are  ever  after  rendered  only 
less  troublesome  by  wearing  wider 
shoes;  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
some  disorders  proceeding  from  stiff 
stays  and  tight  lacing,  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  wearing  wider  and  more 
limber  stays. 

M.  Winslow  experienced  the 
truth  of  this  in  a  young  lady,  who 
was  greatly  afflicted  with  a  constant 
pain  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach, 
which  nothing  could  remove;  but 
upon  his  recommending  to  her  to 
exchange  her  stays  for  a  soft  waist¬ 
coat,  and  lace  herself  before,  and  in 
the  place  of  a  stomacher  to  wear,  a 
soft  double  napkin,  her  complaints 
were  soon  after  removed. 

It  is  not  the  inward  parts  only 
that  are  injured  by  a  long  use  of 
stiff  stays,  &c.  several  external  de¬ 
formities  are  originally  owing  to 
them  ;  by  the  too  tight  compression 
of  these  stays  on  the  back,  the  dor¬ 
salis  major  and  pectoralis  major  are 
greatly  confined  in  their  action  :  the 
over  tight  compression  ou  the  in¬ 
ferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  neces¬ 
sarily  thrusts  up  one  shoulder 


higher  than  the  other,  and  com¬ 
monly  the  right  before  the  left,  and 
that  very  soon  after  one  begins  to 
wear  those  stays. 

The  great  Riolanus,  first  physi¬ 
cian  to  Queen  Mary  de  Medicis, 
takes  notice  of  this  deformity, 
which  he  tells  us  was  so  common, 
especially  among  the  people  of 
fashion,  that  scarce  one  in  ten  was 
exempt  from  it,  but  confesses  he 
could  not  tell  to  what  cause  to  attri¬ 
bute  it.  M.  Winslow  upon  ex¬ 
amining  several  young  ladies  with 
high  shoulders,  and  finding  they 
had  been  always  tight-laced  since 
they  first  began  to  wear  stiff  stays, 
soon  discovered  that  their  high 
shoulder  was  owing  to  a  compression 
ou  the  inferior  angle  of  their  shoul¬ 
der-blade.  which  necessarily  thrust 
it  up,  and  as  the  right  hand  is  more 
employed,  of  course  has  more  ac¬ 
tion,  this  by  degrees  surmounts  the 
compression  of  the  stays,  and  by 
that  means  receives  naore  nourish¬ 
ment  than  the  left,  which  on  that 
account,  as  also  from  its  lesser  ac¬ 
tion,  remains  confined  within  its 
bony  ves!ure. 

That  those  high  shoulders  pro¬ 
ceed  from  stiff  stays  is  confirmed 
by  every  day’s  experience  ;  for  the 
most  effectual  means  to  prevent 
and  often  even  to  remove  this  de¬ 
formity,  is  to  let  the  child  go  with¬ 
out  stays. 

Besides,  the  pressure  on  the  ax¬ 
illary  glands,  on  their  blood  ves¬ 
sels  and  nerves,  so  confine  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  arms  as  to  be  visibly 
perceived  at.  every  time  those  ladies 
too  tight  laced  sit  at  table  ;  for 
when  they  want  to  reach  for  any 
tiling  the  least  distance  from  them, 
they  are  observed  to  incline  their 
whole  body,  which  is  too  often  at¬ 
tributed  more  to  affectation  than 
to  any  real  necessity  ;  but  this  is 
entirely  owing  to  stiff  stays  and  too 
tight  lacing. 

It  lias  been  objected  that  stays 
have  often  been  applied  to  mend 
those  deformities  they  are  here 
charged  to  be  the  cause  of. 

We  might  here  reply,  that  in  all 
such  cases  as  require  stays,  they 
are  properly  contrived,  and  adapted 
to  strengthen  a  particular  weak 
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part;  at  the  same  time  great  care 
is  taken  that  they  do  not  injure  the 
other  parts,  or  compress  them  too 
much. 

It  is  further  urged  in  their  favor, 
that  they  assist  to  give  children  in 
their  feeble,  tender  age,  a  straight, 
stable  form,  which  they  retain  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

To  refute  the  falsity  of  this  no¬ 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  view  the 
lower  class  of  the  people  in  all 
countries,  even  among  the  greatest 
savages,  who  never  wore  stays  nor 
any  thing  equivalent'  to  stays,  and 
yet  their  children  are  straight 
limbed,  well  formed,  and  have  none 
of  those  deformities  so  common 
among  the  people  of  fashion,  who 
put  stays  early  on  their  children. 
This  is  a  strong  argument  that 
those  deformities  so  common  now 
among  us,  such  as  a  narrow,  con¬ 
tracted  chest,  a  depressed  belly,  a 
flat  hack,  "  high  and  thrust  out 
shoulders,  which  are  thrown  so  far 
hack  as  almost  to  dislocate  the  cla- 
viculcc,  the  ribs  are  so  confined  in 
their  action,  that  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ribs,  only  seem  to  have 
any  free  motion  left,  are  all  owing 
to  stiff  stays  and  tight  lacing. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
stays  have  prescription  in  their 
favor  ;  Terence  in  li is  comedies 
makes  mention  of  them;  and  pro¬ 
bably  notwithstanding  the  many 
inconveniences  attending  their  use, 
they  will  be  continued  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  Plate  of  this  Number  represents, 
by  the  dotted  lines,  the  natural  form  of 
the  ribs  ;  and  the  effects  of  pressure  by 
tight  stays  are  shewn  by  the  nbs 
themselves. 


A  Man  lived  nine  days  after  he  n  as 
run  through  the  Heart. 

M.  Morand  produced  before  the 
Academy  the  heart  of  a  soldier, 
who  died  of  the  thrust  of  a  sword 
he  received  under  his  left  breast ; 
this  thrust  penetrated  the  pleura, 
between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  Vib, 
the  percardium,  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  the  opposite  side  of  the  peri¬ 
cardium,  diaphragm,  and  an  inch 


deep  into  the  liver  :  there  was  some 
blood  found  in  the  pericardium,  and 
a  small  plug  of  the  same  in  (he 
wound  in  the  heart,  and  alx>ut  three 
half  pints  of  a  purulent  serum  in 
each  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

What  is  the  most  remarkable  here 
is,  that  this  man  was  three  days 
without  any  considerable  symptom  ; 
his  fever  apjrenred  the  fourth  day 
only,  accompanied  with  a  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  died 
the  ninth. 


THEORY 

OF  ORGANIC  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  438.) 

The  heart  is  also  subject  to  a 
variety  of  affections,  which  are 
differently  named  and  distinguished. 
For  an  accurate  description,  the 
reader  may  consult  BaillieVs  Morbid 
Anatomy,  Laennec  and  Forbes  on 
the  Chest. 

The  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  it 
is  well  known  to  every  pathologist 
who  is  anxious  to  acquire  any  know¬ 
ledge  upon  these  points,  undergo 
considerable  changes.  The  liver 
becomes  enlarged,  indurated,  and 
scirrhous.  The  spleen  is  liable  to 
similar  changes;  and  every  one  in 
the  least  degree  conversant  with 
morbid  anatomy,  must  have  seen 
not  only  the  foregoing  alterations  in 
the  liver  and  spleen,  but  an  indu¬ 
rated  pancreas. 

The  serous  membranes  some¬ 
times  become  tuberculated  :  some¬ 
times  they  suppurate,  pouring  out 
great  quantities  of  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  occasionally  they  even 
exulcerate. 

Hut  it  is  not  my  intention  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  thing  like  a  particular 
description  of  individual  organic 
diseases.  Such  a  work  would  require 
infinitely  more lahou rand  experience 
than  could  devolve  to  the  share  of 
one  individual.  l)r.  Haillie,  with 
great  labour,  and  in  the  possession 
of  extensive  opportunities,  published 
an  account  of  the  morbid  changes 
which  he  had  observed  himself;  but 
t  lie  numerous  valuable  eon  trihut  ions 
daily  to  (his  imjairtunt  department 
of  our  science,  fully  attest  how  in 
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adequate  the  most  zealous  industry, 
consummate  ability,  atul  extensive 
opportunities  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  prove  to  its  perfection. 
Medicine  is  too  comprehensive  a 
science  to  be  raised  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion,  of  which  no  doubt  it  is  suscep¬ 
tible,  by  the  labours  of  one  or  two 
individuals:  it  is  from  the  united 
efforts  of  a  body  of  men,  zealously 
and  ardently  devoted  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuits,  that  we  are  to 
hope  for  any  thing  like  permanent 
aud  valuable  improvement. 

The  particular  description  and 
classification  of  organic  diseases, 
however,  are  not  so  much  our  present 
purpose,  as  their  theory  ;  that  is, 
what  are  the  antecedent  operations 
whence  they  originate,  and  by  which 
they  are  induced.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  every  instance,  some 
of  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
the  febrile  action  precede  them.  If 
we  examine  the  history  of  organic 
diseases  in  general ;  if  we  inquire 
mto  the  individual  history  of  each 
particular  form,  and  of  each 
special  disease  ;  we  shall  discover 
that  some  of  the  manifestations 
termed  febrile  have  been  observable. 
Are  we  not  then  justified  in  conclud¬ 
ing  that  these  manifestations  are 
essentially  necessary,  or  at  least 
fully  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  phenomena  ?  In  the  Report 
which  immediately  precedes  these 
observations,  it  is  shewn  that  drop¬ 
sies  have  been  aggravated  by  a 
pyrexial  state  of  the  system,  in¬ 
dependently  of  local  inflammatory 
action,  at  least  sensible  by  its  peculiar 
characters.  Surely  then  pyrexia, 
by  thus  acting  on  particular  struc¬ 
tures,  may  induce  such  changes  in, 
them  as  have  been  already  adverted 
to.  Local  inflammation,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  meaning  of  the  expression, 
supposes  a  physiological  axiom  or 
principle,  which  some  very  eminent 
professors  of  the  science  not  only 
dispute,  but  even  deny  that  it  can 
be  inferred  from  any  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena — I  mean  the  active  agency  of 
the  larger  vessels  in  circulating  the 
blood.  Men,  however,  of  considerable 
reputation,  support  an  opposite  opin¬ 
ion,  and  assert  that  the  vessels  are 
endowedwith  a  contractile  power, 


and  which  contributes,  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  heart,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
carry  on  the  circulation.  Perhaps  the 
question  is  not  very  material  to  our 
present  object.  We  are  not  assured 
of  the  supervention  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion  unattended  by  more  or  less 
febrile  disturbance  in  some  of  its 
stages.  “  The  connection  of  local 
disease,’’  says  Aberaeihy,  ‘Mias 
been  often  remarked  ;  it  has  been 
formerly  attributed  to  impurity  of 
the  fluids;  a  theory  which  is  not 
irrational.  Imperfect  digestion  must 
influence  the  qualities  of  the  blood, 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  affected  from  this  source. 

Which  is  the  part  first  influenced 
by  the  impurity  of  the  blood  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  part  which  is  first 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  this  im¬ 
purity  ;  and  surely  the  heart  is  this 
part  Its  excitability,  therefore, 
becomes  more  instantaneously  af¬ 
fected,  and  often  the  vis  ii  teryo  has 
acquired  a  preternatural  momen¬ 
tum,  before  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  circulation  are  sufficiently 
excited  to  support  it. 

However,  a  certain  debility  (either 
actual  or  relative)  of  the  parts 
seems  essential  to  the  phenomena 
of  diseased  action.  We  know  that 
the  vis  a  tergo  may  be  preterna- 
turally  excited,  and  yet  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  disease  not  succeed, 
because  the  extreme  parts  soon  par¬ 
take  of  the  excitement  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  ratio.  When  the  excit¬ 
ing  causes  cease  to  act,  the  excite¬ 
ment  subsides,  and  gradually  falls 
to  the  natural  standard.  During 
preternatural  excitement,  we  often 
observe  the  deleterious  effects  on 
particular  parts  of  our  system,  pre¬ 
vented  or  suspended  by  an  increase 
of  function  proportioned  to  the 
excitement.  Thus  violent  exercise 
causes  perspiration ;  and  where  it  is 
long  continued,  as  in  the  instance 
of  hard-worked  horses,  the  different 
animal  excretions  are  voided  much 
more  frequently,  and  in  greater 
abundance.  Nature  seems  to  have 
provided  for  every  possible  contin¬ 
gency  ;  it  is  only  from  a  gross  abuse 
that  permanent  suffering  results. 

In  fine,  from  the  different  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  I  have  had  of  inquir* 
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ing  into  (he  history,  and  witnessing 
the  progress  of  secondary  diseases, 
ami  (he  termination  of  these  in 
organic  affections,  1  feel  disposed  to 
support  the  view  which  I  have  just 
bow  taken;  and  to  attribute  them 
to  tiie  fever  which  prevails  in  the 
system  at  large,  operating  prejudici¬ 
ally  upon  the  less  excitable  parts  of 
structure;  and  that  the  fixation  of 
disease  of  this  nature  is  determined 
by  the  comparative  structure  and 
strength  of  the  affected  part  itself. 
We  have  too  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  such  fevers  as  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  secondary  to  the  local 
affections;  whereas  it  is  equally 
reasonable,  and  in  many  instances 
much  more  consistent  with  (lie 
phenomena,  to  look  upon  the 
fever  as  the  primary  affection, 
and  the  local  affections,  and 
subsequent  disorganization,  as  the 
effects  of  febrile  excitement  prevail¬ 
ing  generally,  but  unequally, 
through  the  system. 


TREATMENT  OF  ORGANIC 
DISEASE. 


The  foregoing  observations  on  the 
nature  and  theory  of  organic  disease, 
readily  suggest  the  principles  of  its 
treatment  If  the  view  here  taken 
be  correct,  it  must  he  evident,  that 
the  means  of  cure  consist  in  general 
rather  than  local  measures.  One 
principal  object,  and  one  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  regulating  the 
treat  meat  of  these  affections,  is  the 
reduction  of  fever.  If  (lie  violence 
of  the  febrile  action  be  not  subdued, 
oral  least  in  some  degree  controlled, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disease 
will  continue  in  operation  ;  and  it 
is  a  well-established  maxim,  that 
the  continued  or  renewed  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  cause  will  be  followed 
by  its  consequential  effect. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of 
dropsies,  1  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  even  if  the  dropsical  ac¬ 
cumulation  depended  upon  a  failure 
in  the  absorbing  vessels,  t lie  attempt 
to  excite  them  must  have  the  effirt 
of  first  exciting  the  general  system. 
If  we  excite  the  system  in  general. 


as  much  as  we  do  any  particular 
part,  how  do  we  restore  the  natural 
relations,  and  which  are  necessary 
to  health,  when  they  have  lx«n  nub- 
verted  or  destroyed  ?  If  we  suppose 
the  healthy  relations  represented  by 
the  whole  numbers  ten  and  five, 
but  that  five  lie  induced  to  two;  if 
we,  in  our  attempts  to  raise  the 
power  represented  by  two  to  five,  at 
the  same  time  raise  ten  to  i  sixteen, 
we  are  as  wide  of  the  natural  re¬ 
lations  as  at  first.  Our  remedies 
are  more  calculated  to  act  on  the 
excitability  generally,  than  on  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  it.  The  great  object 
is  to  reduce  the  general  excitement; 
that  of  particular  parts  will  soou 
correspond. 

All  theories,  unsupported  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  should  be  scru¬ 
pulously  examined,  and  if  admitted, 
adopted  with  great  caution ;  but 
surely,  when  theory  suggests  the 
principles,  aud  experience  confirms 
the  efficacy  of  our  practice,  we  may 
he  said  to  have  attained  t lie  highest 
decree  of  certainty  of  which  our 
science  is  susceptible.  I  was  led  to 
adopt  the  foregoing  theory  of  organic 
diseases,  and  1  conducted  the  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  principles  which  it 
suggests.  I  shall  not  extend  this 
work  by  a  detail  of  cases  in  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  these  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  opportunity.  1  shall  merely 
observe  that  1  have  found  the  plan 
generally  successful,  when  adopted 
sufficiently  eaily,  and  before  the 
organic  affection  had  attained  an 
incurable  degree  of  severity.  I  shall 
now,  in  conclusion,  merely  observe 
on  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  detail  to  the  cure  of  organic 
diseases. 

The  treatment  offerer  by  deple¬ 
tion  is  not  new.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  ancient  practitioners,  and  in 
more  modern  times,  Sydenham  is 
said  to  have  carried  it  to  rashness. 
Perhaps  this  charge  is  not  quite  just, 
(n  many  fevers  theexcitahility  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  preter naturally 
increased,  and  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  augmented  beyond  its  due 
bounds.  We  know  of  no  means  so 
powerful  in  diminishing  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  blood,  or  in  reducing  the 
activity  of  (lie  heart  aud  arteries,  as 
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lessening  the  quantity  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  fluid.  In  prescribing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  to  be  drawn,  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  the  vigour  of  file  heart 
and  arteries,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
pulse.  I  believe  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  hard  pulse 
invariably  indicates  the  necessity 
of  blood-letting. 

I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  blood-letting,  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  other  symptom 
to  warrant  it,  except  a  hardness  of 
the  pulse,  and  some  degree  of  fever. 
If  we  attempt  the  cure  of  the  first 
stage  of  disorganization,  and  which 
has  been  termed  nervous  irritation, 
by  tonics,  and  exciting  remedies, 
when  fever  prevails,  we  incur  great 
risk  of  fixing  the  violence  upon 
some  particular  part,  and  possibly 
a  vital  one,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  our  patient.  Dr.  Philip  consi¬ 
ders  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage 
of  indigestion  to  consist  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  tonics,  to  excite  the  lan¬ 
guid  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs.  But  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  admissible  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  I  have  often  seen  the 
febrile  form  of  dyspepsia  induced 
by  stimulating  remedies,  exhibited, 
in  too  great  abundance,  to  restore 
(lie  languid  powers  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  febrile  form,  if  such  treatment 
be  solely  relied  on,  it  will  as  cer¬ 
tainly  induce  local  inflammatory 
action,  even  where  the  slightest 
traces  of  it  had  not  previously  ex¬ 
isted. 

Patients  labouring  under  febrile 
dyspepsia  are  generally  oppressed 
with  a  languor  and  despondency 
which  renders  them  extremely  mi¬ 
serable.  A  stimulating  treatment 
is  calculated  to  intoxicate  the  senses, 
aud  render  them  insensible  to  every 
feeling  of  distress.  Nay,  even  the 
spirits  maybe  thus  exhilarated,  and 
a  temporary  respite  obtained ;  but 
it  proves  an  interval  of  repose  from 
which  the  patient  awakes  no  way 
refreshed.  lie  soon  finds  that  there 
has-been  no  real  suspension  of  his 
sufferings,  which  now  again  press 
upon  him  with  aggravated  severity. 
Similar  but  more  powerful  means 
are  now  resorted  to,  and  each  suc¬ 


cessive  effort  is  followed  by  still 
more  disastrous  consequences. 

Local  inflammations  now  begin 
to  shew  the  peculiar  tendencies  of 
the  habit;  and  fortunate  will  it 
prove  for  the  patient,  if  the  inflam¬ 
matory  manifestations  shew  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  form,  or  appear  in 
parrs  where  their  character  cannot 
readily  be  mistaken.  It  has  often 
happened  that  pains  and  tenderness, 
the  consequences  of  internal  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  have  been  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  nervous,  till  tile 
total  disorganization  of  the  part  has 
left  nothing  whereon  to  doubt,  nor 
any  thing  to  hope.  In  the  febrile 
form  of  dyspepsia,  before  we  attempt 
to  arouse  the  vigour  of  the  digestive 
organs,  we  must  first  reduce  the  in¬ 
flammatory  tendency.  It  may  be 
observed  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in 
general,  that  whenever  they  excite 
fever  they  are  hurtful,  and  their  ex¬ 
hibition  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  suspended  till  this  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  reduced. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

(Continued  from  page  424.) 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one 
universal  redness,  unattended,  how¬ 
ever,  by  any  pustular  eruption,  per¬ 
vades  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  which 
parts  appear  somewhat  swollen.  The 
eyes  and  nostrils  partake  likewise  more 
or  less  of  the  redness ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  former  have  an  inflamed 
appearance,  so  does  the  tendency  to 
delirium  prevail.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
which  excoriates  whatever  part  it  falls 
upon. 

On  the  first  attack  of  scarlatina  an- 
ginosa,  the  tonsils  and  uvula  are  much 
inflamed,  but  the  inflammation  is  soon 
succeeded  by  dark-coloured  sloughs 
from  three  to  five  lines  in  diameter,  or 
under  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
which  conceal  beneath  them  spread¬ 
ing  gangrenous  ulcers.  These  occa¬ 
sion  the  breath  to  be  highly  fetid. 
The  patient  is  often  cut  off  in  a  few 
days. 

Even  if  he  recovers,  it  will  be  by 
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slow  degrees,  and  probably  atiasarcou* 
swellings  will  ensue.  In  some  instances 
swellings  of  the  submaxillary,  parotid, 
or  other  small  glands,  arise,  and  prove 
troublesome  and  tedious  in  suppu:at* 
ing. 

The  malignant  form  of  the  disease 
is  characterized  by  the  following  ap¬ 
pearances:  its  symptoms,  on  the  first 
day,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
scarlatina  anginosa;  but  some  of  the 
following  peculiarities  are  alterwards 
observable.  The  pulse  is  small,  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  irregular;  and  the  tongue, 
teeth,  and  lips,  are  covered  with  a 
brown  or  black  incrustation.  There 
is  a  dull  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a 
dark  red  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  deaf¬ 
ness,  delirium,  or  coma.  The  breath 
is  extremely  fetid  ;  the  respiration  rat¬ 
tling  and  laborious  occasioned  partly 
by  a  viscid  phlegm  clogging  the 
fauces ;  the  deglutition  is  constricted 
and  painful  ;  and  there  is  a  fulness 
and  livid  colour  of  the  neck,  with  a 
retraction  of  the  head.  Ulcerations 
are  to  be  observed  on  the  tonsils  and 
adjoining  parts,  covered  with  dark 
sloughs,  and  surrounded  by  a  livid 
base ;  and  the  tongue  is  often  so  ten¬ 
der  as  to  be  excoriated  by  the  slightest 
touch.  An  acrid  discharge  flows  from 
the  nostrils,  causing  soreness,  or  chops, 
nay  even  blisters,  about  the  nose  and 
lips ;  the  fluid  discharged  being  at  first 
thin,  but  afterwards  thick  and  yellow¬ 
ish.  The  rash  is  usually  faint,  except¬ 
ing  in  a  few  irregular  patches;  and  all 
of  it  presently  changes  to  a  dark,  or 
livid  red  colour.  It  appears  late,  is 
very  uncertain  in  its  duration,  and 
often  intermixed  with  petechiae.  In 
some  instances  the  rash  disappears  sud¬ 
denly  a  few  hours  after  it  is  formed, 
and  comes  out  again  at  the  expiration 
of  two  or  three  days.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  where  petechiae 
and  other  symptoms  characteristic  of 
putrescency  are  present,  haemorrhages 
frequently  break  forth  from  the  mouth 
and  nose. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in 
health,  the  fiery  redness  abates  gra¬ 
dually,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  brown 
colour;  and  the  skin  becoming  rough, 
peels  off  in  small  scales  :  the  tume¬ 
faction  subsides,  and  health  is  gra¬ 
dually  restored.  On  the  contrary, 
when  it  is  to  terminate  fatally,  the 


febrile  symptoms  run  very  high  from 
the  first  of  its  attack,  the  skin  is  in¬ 
tensely  hot  and  dry,  the  pube  is  very 
frequent  but  small,  great  thirst  prevails, 
the  breath  is  very  fetid,  the  efflores¬ 
cence  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
second  dav,  or  sooner,  and  about  the 
third  or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed 
with  large  livid  spots;  and  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  delirium  ensuing,  or  harnor- 
rhages  breaking  out,  the  patient  is  cut 
off  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day.  In 
some  cases  a  severe  purging  arises, 
which  seldom  fails  to  prove  fatal. 
Some  again,  where  the  symptoms  do 
not  run  so  high,  instead  of  recovering, 
as  is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin 
begins  to  regain  its  natural  colour, 
become  anasarcous,  cr  fall  into  an 
atrophy,  and  are  carried  off  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina  in  its  mild  state  is  not 
usually  attended  with  danger ;  but 
when  it  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of 
cynanche  maligna,  or  discovers  a  putrid 
tendency,  it  often  proves  fatal.  The 
discharge  of  a  highly  acrid  matter 
from  the  nose,  diarrhoea,  the  fauces  of 
a  dark  red  or  purple  colour,  without 
swelling,  ash-coloured  or  brown  specks, 
soon  becoming  ulcerated,  great  pros¬ 
tration  of  strength,  delirium,  coma, 
anxious  difficulty  of  breathing,  pete- 
chiae,  haemorrhages,  are  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  symptoms. 

When  scarlet  fever  is  very'  mild  and 
wholly  unattended  by  any  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  ulceration  in  the  throat,  little 
more  will  be  requisite  than  to  keep 
the  apartment  clean  and  open  ;  to  en¬ 
force  a  light  diet  w  ithout  animal  food  ; 
to  direct  cooling  acidulated  liquors 
for  common  drink,  and  to  administer 
gentle  medicines  suitable  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  present  themselves. 

In  more  severe  case?,  where’the  skin 
is  very  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  much 
accelerated,  the  head  very'  painful, 
and  advice  is  called  for  at  the  onset  of 
the  disease,  the  best  step  w  e  can  adopt, 
is  to  have  recourse  to  affusion,  or  im¬ 
mersion  in  cold  water,  for  the  speediest 
'and  most  effectual  relief  will  lie  ob¬ 
tained  by  it.  In  private  practice, 
where  there  often  arises  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  subduing  prejudices,  and  we 
are  prevented  from  making  use  of  cold 
affusion,  or  immersion,  we  must  be 
content  to  substitute  simple  ablution 
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pretty  generally  over  the  whole  body 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  cold  water  and  vinegar. 

Dr.  Currie  mentions  in  his  Medical 
Reports,  that  he  found  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  to  extinguish  incipient 
scarlatina  in  repeated  instances,  so  as 
to  prevent  either  efflorescence  or  any 
affection  of  the  throat  from  taking 
place.  He  says,  the  plan  that  I  fol¬ 
low,  if  called  in  at  this  early  period, 
where  the  patient  feels  steadily  hot 
and  the  shivering  having  gone  off,  is 
to  strip  him  quite  naked,  and  dash 
four  or  five  gallons  of  the  coldest 
water  over  his  naked  body  ;  the  heat 
returning,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  it  ten  or  twelve  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  this  time,  he  says, 
cold  water  and  lemonade  should  be 
used  as  drinks,  and  the  bowels  opened 
if  necessary,  by  the  submuriate  of 
mercury.  In  a  few  cases  he  has 
thought  it  advisable  to  assist  the  affu¬ 
sion  by  the  diaphoretic  power  of  a 
solution  of  tartarised  antimony.  He 
adds,  that  in  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  he  uniformly  followed 
the  practice  here  detailed,  and  with  a 
degree  of  success  so  nearly  invariable, 
that  he  could  not  contemplate  it 
without  emotions  of  surprise,  as  well 
as  of  satisfaction. 

We  are  also  informed  by  Dr.  Mos~ 
man,  that  during  the  hot  stage  of 
scarlatina  he  has  seen  the  most  happy 
effects  derived  from  sponging  the  body 
over  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and 
by  allowing  a  free  current  of  air 
through  the  patient’s  chamber.  He 
very  properly  cautions  us,  however, 
against  such  a  practice,  when  the  least 
chilliness  prevails,  or  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  perspiration.  In  such 
cases,  tepid  water  and  vinegar  may  be 
substituted. 

Some  communications  from  Dr. 
Reid,  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dis¬ 
pensary,  bear  also  ample  testimony  of 
the  unequivocal  efficacy  and  success 
which  attended  the  use  of  cold  and 
tepid  ablution  in  many  cases  of  scar¬ 
latina.  He  mentions,  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  the  strtngth  is  not 
much  reduced,  wdien  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  and  where  the  febrile  anxiety 
is  considerable,  cold  washing  is  deci¬ 
dedly  indicated.  But  when  extreme 


debility  has  come  on,  after  the  fever 
has  continued  for  several  days  ;  when 
the  pulse  is  small  and  irregular  and 
the  skin  more  relaxed,  then  the  re-ac- 
tion  produced  by  cold  washing  might 
prove  too  violent,  and  of  course,  in 
such  cases,  tepid  sponging  is  prefer¬ 
able. 

The  experience  which  I  have  had 
not  only  of  the  perfect  safety,  but 
likewise  of  the  utility  of  both  affusion 
and  ablution  with  cold  water  at  the 
onset  of  scarlatina,  where  there  is 
great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin 
with  considerable  febrile  anxiety,  and 
a  rapid  pulse,  induces  me  to  regard 
these  remedies  as  means  very  likely  to 
afford  decided  relief,  and  under  such 
circumstances  to  recommend  their 
being  more  generally  adopted  than 
what  they  are.  In  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease,  tepid  ablution  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  preferable. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  both 
scarlatini  mitis  and  scarlatini  angi- 
nosa,  it  would  seem  proper  to  admi¬ 
nister  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  any  mucus 
that  may  have  accumulated  in  the 
throat.  In  the  last,  more  particularly, 
I  am  fully  convinced  it  ought  never 
to  be  omitted  ;  and  probably  a  slight 
repetition  of  it  might  be  the  means 
of  preventing  any  disposition  to  di¬ 
arrhoea,  which  is  so  apt  to  arise,  from 
a  considerable  quantity  of  acrid  mat¬ 
ter  passing  from  the  fauces  into  the 
stomach,  and  from  thence  to  the  in¬ 
testines. 


Opinions  on  Night  Mare  and  Som¬ 
nambulism. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  cause  of  nightmare  is  vulgarly 
considered  to  be,  I  believe,  the 
settlement  of  the  blood  on  the  tho¬ 
rax, ,  which  we  shall  find  upon  the 
least  examination,  incorrect,  as  this 
phenomena  is  brought  on  in  other 
positions  of  the  body  than  laying  011 
the  hack,  to  which  it  is  attributed. 
The  heart  we  shall  consider  to  be 
an  agent  in  bringing  on  tliis; insup¬ 
portable  feeling,  by  its  palpitation 
in  the  commencement  of  the  direful, 
though  happily  short  power  of  this 
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nocturnal  visitant.  We  ran  enter¬ 
tain  no  doubt  that  this  violent  action 
of  the  heart  is  communicated  to  the 
brain  in  the  following  manner.  The 
medullary  nerves,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  he  ten  pairs  arising  from 
the  medulla  oblnneatos.  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  brain  are  conceived 
to  be  those  that  convey  sensations 
to  our  internal  structure,  and  sym¬ 
pathise  in  all  its  involuntary 
motions,  viz.  the  heart,  stomach, 
&c.  Now  let  us  conjecture,  that 
these  nerves  are  in  open  communi¬ 
cation  during  sleep,  or  at  least  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  slumber,  in  support 
of  which  we  will  remark  the  vigour 
and  regularity  with  which  our  invo¬ 
luntary  functions  are  carried  on  when 
we  are  dormant.  Therefore  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  any  disorder  or 
uneasiness  of  the  heart  and  sto¬ 
mach,  or  abdominal  viscera  is  made 
known  to  the  brain,  even  while  we 
are  externally  torpid,  or  a  kind  of 
slumber  seizes  our  outward  frame, 
effected  from  the  inactivity  of 
the  thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  spinalis ,  the  dormant 
state  of  which,  leave  our  voluntary 
muscular  motion  of  course,  in  a 
temporary  kind  of  paralyzation. 
Contemplating  the  above  facts 
relative  to  this  phenomena,  w^shall 
be  able  to  give  some  satisfactory 
account  of  it  in  most  of  its  appalling 
effects  on  the  mind.  Ail  the  un¬ 
easiness  of  the  viscera,  the  indiges¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  particularly, 
being  made  known  to  the  brain  in 
sleep,  is  undoubtedly  that  which 
brings  all  those  unpleasant  associa¬ 
tions  of  ideas  to  the  soul.  She  sud¬ 
denly  imagines  the  body  is  placed  in 
some  imminent  danger, in  tin? middle* 
of  a  road  for  instance,  no  distance 
from  a  carriage  that  seems  to  be 
driving  up  with  the  greatest  fury; 
she  is  seized  with  terror  for  the 
safety  of  the  body,  as  she  cannot 
move  hand  or  foot  out  of  the  way; 
the  terror  proport  ion  ably  as  the  car¬ 
riage  advances  towards  it,  till  the 
horses  have  apparently  knocked  the 
body  down,  and  now  in  the  very 
climax  of  terror  she  awakes.  From 
the  dormant  state  of  these  nerves 
proceeds  this  incapability  of  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  apparent  alarming 
danger,  and  inevitable  destruction. 


Somnambulism,  the  most  strange 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  differs  as  much  from  night 
mare  as  light  and  darkness.  The 
principal  faculties  of  the  soul  up- 
j>ear  to  slumber,  and  the  loco-mo¬ 
tive  powers,  which  are  at  rent  in  the 
above  case,  are  now  in  particular 
action.  Of  the  faculties  of  the  soul — 
I  allude  to  the  judgment  and  me¬ 
mory— the  minor  faculties,  such 
as  the  imagination  and  perception, 
are  manifestly  employed,  which  are 
only  those  we  can  reasonably  con¬ 
jecture  that  accomplish  those  acts 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  So 
it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  som¬ 
nambulism  is  produced  by  virtue  of 
the  thirtieth  pair  of  nerves  playing 
their  part,  assisted  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  perception,  or  human  in¬ 
stinct,  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  while  the 
judgment,  and  especially  the  me¬ 
mory,  are  slumbering  strangers  to 
what  they  are  doing.  I  ain  fully 
aware  there  are  cases  related  of 
persons  employing  themselves  in  a 
stale  of  somnambulism  in  such  a 
way  as  cannot  be  attributed  only  to 
perception  and  instinct ;  such  as  the 
student  writing  an  elaborate  exer¬ 
cise,  related  by  Goldsmith.  Blit  it 
must  lie  observed,  that  (he  learned 
historian  will  not  vouch  for  it.  Re¬ 
sides  there  are  few  accounts  of  this 
kind,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  can 
be  depended  on.  1  have  known 
them  to  get  out  of  their  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  perambulate  about  (tie  house, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  they  have  likewise 
been  known  to  perform  some  con¬ 
sistent  aets^but  £ill,  perhaps,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  the  above  way. 
A  question  will  naturally  arise  in 
the  mind,  and  ask,  how  can  the  som¬ 
nambulist  be  in  voluntary  motion 
without  his  nerves  being  in  a  state 
of  excitement  ?  The  nerves  are  not 
quite  insensible,  I  conceive,  to  an 
impression,  as  the  somnambulist  is 
seen  to  clear  his  way  when  becomes 
in  contact  with  any  thing  that  may 
throw  him  down  ;  hut  these  are  not 
sufficient  to  rouse,  the  mind;*, the 
dormant  memory  never  informing 
her  of  if,  and  she  even  remains  a 
st ranger  to  them. 

JEAN. 

Our  opinions  *on  night  marc’  have 
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been  given  before  ;  and  by  comparing 
them  with  the  opinions  of  our  present 
Correspondent  may  admit  of  consider¬ 
able  comparative  reasoning. 


SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY. 


Most  women  are  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  they  are  with  child, 
and  some  are  very  anxious;  those 
being  most  so,  who  should  not  be 
with  child.  There  are  also  other 
descriptions  of  patients  particularly 
anxious,  much  more  desirous  of 
knowing  than  any  other  ladies  ; 
those  who  are  too  old  to  become 
pregnant.  The  reason  is  this ; 
they  know  themselves  to  be  getting 
beyond,  the  meridian  of  life,  which 
it  is  their  wish  to  conceal ;  this  they 
endeavour  to  do  by  all  the  airs  they 
can  give  themselves;  but  are  well 
aware  nothing  will  be  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  their  being  able  to  raise  a 
family  with  as  much  apparent  ease 
as  at  eighteen.  When  a  girl  is  at 
eighteen,  we  all  see  that  to  be  her 
age ;  but  when  a  woman  at  six-and- 
thirty  still  wishes  to  be  thought 
eighteen,  and  endeavours  by  every 
means  to  impose  on  those  around, 
she  deceives  herself  very  much 
with  regard  to  the  probability  of 
being  pregnant. 

Pregnancy  produces  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  in  the  constitution, 
dependant  upon  the  uterus  as  the 
great  centre  of  sympathy  :  as  the 
stomach  is  in  men.  Hence  the 
strong  hysterical  fits  which  some¬ 
times  occur  in  pregnancy.  Though 
some  of  these  changes  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  not  so  great  as  in  the 
state  of  art,  which  prevails  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  pregnancy  fre¬ 
quently  will  produce  a  continual 
tendency  to  fever  ;  the  pulse  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  palms  flushed  ;  and 
even  sometimes  a  small  degree  of 
emaciation  :  alteration!  in  the  con¬ 
stituent  principles  of  the  blood  also 
generally  arises,  giving  the  huffy 
appearance  to  the  blood;  and  if 
from  any  complaint  fever  arises, 
this  buff  will  be  greater  in  quan¬ 
tity  than  at  any  other  time  it  would 


have  been  ;  the  face  will  grow  thin¬ 
ner,  the  fat  being  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed.  There  are  also  other  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  hectic  state,  but  the 
changes  in  the  countenance  are 
most  observable.  The  little  fever 
sometimes  occasions  a  great  chur¬ 
lishness  of  temper;  a  woman  in 
such  circumstances  can  hardly  bear 
speaking  to,  and  it  frequently  cre¬ 
ates  a  degree  of  fretfulness  unknown 
before. 

Another  sign  of  pregnancy^  is, 
pain  and  tumefaction  in  the  breast, 
which  is  only  a  part  of  the  uterine 
system,  and  is  affected  from  the 
same  cause  with  the  uterus.  The 
ring  round  the  nipple  becomes 
darker  and  broader  than  before  ; 
the  nipple  is  sometimes  so  altered, 
that  it  is  as  dark  as  that  of  a  mu¬ 
latto,  while  the  skin  generally  is  as 
fair  as  alabaster  (when  the  child  is 
weaned,  the  darkness  of  the  ring 
round  the  nipple  will  diminish  and 
disappear)  :  the  breasts  enlarge,  and 
will  not  bear  the  pressure  of  clothes 
so  well  as  before  ;  the  woman  will 
not  be  able  to  lie  on  one  side  with 
her  usual  ease  :  this  proceeds  from 
the  skin  not  increasing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  secretion  of  the  glands. 

The  next  part  that  sympathizes 
with  the  uterus  is  the  stomach ;  this 
is  generally  perceived  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  for  though  occasionally  it  is 
affected  the  whole  day,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  tell  on  first  being  erect  in  the 
morning.  The  morning  sickness  in 
the  progress  of  pregnancy  is  closely 
connected  with  the  growth  of  the 
child  :  so  much  so,  that  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  a  rule  to  judge  that 
where  this  ceases  the  child  is  dead. 

Pregnant  women  have  antipathies 
and  longings ;  and  this  desire  is  in 
some  for  the  most  strange  things, 
as  is  well  known  to  almost  every 
medical  practitioner.  These  irregu¬ 
larities  are  often  increased,  and  very 
frequently  altogether  affected,  by 
many  women,  who  use  them  as  an 
artful  way  of  obtaining  what  they 
want.  They  may  long  for  cherries 
at  Christmas,  and  the  husband  will 
rather  get  them,  if  possible,  than  have 
the  child  disfigured,  as  the  woman 
persuades  him  it  will  becovered  with 
cherries,  if  they  are  about  longing, 
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they  might  as  well  long  for  a  new 
gown,  aipl  no  doubt  they  often  do; 
but  they  have  too  much  wit  to 
mention  it. 

No  woman  can  be  with  child  if 
she  has  her  monthly  illness,  this  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  pregnancy ;  for 
though  there  may  be  sometimes  an 
appearance,  there  is  not  that  regular 
uncoagulnting  tluid  which  consti¬ 
tutes  this  illness  ;  even  in  Hippo¬ 
crates  we  may  see  this.  If  in  a 
young  woman,  the  breasts  shoot 
and  are  very  painful,  aud  site  is  not 
regular ;  if  the  rings  round  the 
nipple  aie  enlarged  and  dark,  and 
she  has  morning  sickness;  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  sho  is  with 
child.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  these 
things  should  by  any  accidental 
cause  be  present  at  the  same  time, 
though  any  of  them  may  arise. 

There  are  many  causes  which 
produce  a  cessation  of  the  natural 
illness  of  women  besides  preg¬ 
nancy;  but  then  the  breast  will 
form  the  best  criterion. 


Efficacy  of  Blistering  in  Blindness 
from  Gutta  Serena ,  an  long  hack 
as  1751,  though  the  benefit  teas 
ascribed  to  Electrification. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

Having  met  with  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
since  reading  Mr.  Stanley’s  case  in 
your  fifty-second  Number,  I  thought 
it  might  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers,  and  help  to  confirm  the  new 
discovery. 

A  boy  atFordington,  near  Dorches¬ 
ter,  was  taken  suddenly  blind  in  both 
eyes,  being  taken  to  a  surgeon,  the  pu¬ 
pils  were  lound  so  entirely  dilated  as  to 
prevent  discovering  what  colour  the 
iris  was,  (not  the  least  verge  of  it  lieing 
visible,)  but  the  conua  transparent 
appeared  one  continued  black  spot. 
He  could  not  perceive  any  difference 
when  an  opaque  body  was  interposed 
between  his  eyes  and  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  surgeon  took  the  case  to  be 
a  perfect  Gutta  Sereua  in  both  eyes,  j 
and  told  his  parents  he  thought  the  j 
lad  would  never  sec  again  as  long  as  Jt 


he  lived.  He  determined  however,  to 
try  the  effects  of  an  electrical  shock, 
which  was  accordingly  performed  the 
next  morning.  1  he  following  day  he 
agreeably  surprised  his  lather  by  cry¬ 
ing  out  he  could  see  the  window:  and 
tile  surgeon  could  perceive  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  rim  of  a  light  grey  colour  round 
the  outside  of  the.  iris.  The  operation 
of  electricity  was  repeated,  and  the 
next  day  half  the  ins  could  be  seen 
with  some  small  degree  of  contraction 
and  dilatation.  Thc|fiith  day  the  ins 
was  found  to  contract  and  dilate  as 
well  as  ever,  and  the  boy’s  sight  was 
perfectly  restored. 

The  following  letter  however,  it 
was,  that  raised  my  curiosity,  and 
which  l  send  you  verbatim,  from  the 
surgeon  who  treated  the  case. 

To  Dr.  Bent,  in  Exeter. 

“  When  I  sent  you  the  case  of  the 
blind  boy,  1  forgot  to  mention  one 
circumstance,  which  was  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  blister-plaister  to  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  the  day  before  he  was  first 
electrified.  As  the  parents  of  the  boy 
importuned  me  very  much  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him,  this  was  the  first  thing 
1  thought  on  ;  but  after  I  had  deter¬ 
mined  w  ith  myself  to  trv  the  effects  of 
the  electrical  shock,  1  never  once 
thought  of  the  blister  till  a  day  or 
two  alter  the  electrical  experiment, 
when  the  mother  of  the  boy  desired 
to  know  what  should  be  done  with 
the  blister,  for  it  was  almost  dried  up. 
I  told  her  she  should  take  no  further 
care  about  it,  that  it  did  not  signify 
any  thing,  and  that  1  had  forgot  1  had 
ordered  it.  Whether  this  blister  had 
any  share  in  recovering  the  boy’s 
sight,  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me 

to  sav  :  but  1  would  not  omit  auv  one 

,  «  ' 

circumstance,  which,  if  not  mentioned, 
might  perhaps,  after  it  was  known, 
occasion  a  suspicion  of  an  imposition. 
Yours,  &c. — Anthony  Floy  tit. 

And  1  am  Mr  Editor, 

Yours,  &c. 

N,  N. 

Cheltenham,  Per.  22nd,  1*21, 

[Our  Correspondent  has  forcetton 
that  in  this  case  the  blister  was  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  whereas  in 
Mr.  Stanley's  case  it  w"as  applied  to 
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the  spine.  Blistering  the  nape  of  the 
neck  is  a  common  application.  Mr. 
Stanley’s  has  not  been  so.] — Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Adviser. 

Sir, 

The  aversion  which  you  choose  to 
evince  to  the  publication  of  what 
you  are  pleased  to  term  scurrilous 
language, 'is equal  to  an  expression  of 
contrition  forsome  egregious  offences 

•  o  © 

from  which  you  appear  desirous  to 
exculpate  yourself  by  an  affected 
refinement,  and  a  display  of  par¬ 
tiality  for  a  sect  whose  petulance  is 
made  subservient  to  your  purpose, 
but  whose  displeasure  you  seem 
afraid  to  incur;  and  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  subject  was  more 
deserving  of  exposure  than  the 
manifest  ignorance  which  has  uni¬ 
versally  marked  the  medical  career 
of  [ here  were  inserted  two  names.] 
This  is,  Mr  Editor,  a  poor  exchange 
for  the  independence  which  has 
hitherto  supported  the  credit  of 
your  laudable  publication,  aud  must 
ultimately  decrease  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  an  indulgent  public,  whose 
countenance  and  support  you  have 
so  long  and  extensively  shared,  and 
to  pique  at  mere  nominal  littleness, 
is  an  objection  both  inconsistent  and 
untenable,  as  its  verity  would  have 
been  amply  justified  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  precedences  in  foimer  Num¬ 
bers  of  your  work,  and  which  ap¬ 
pear  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
annihilation  of  those  disgraceful 
practices  that  ignorance,  under  the 
garb  of  an  assumed  title,  has  so  long 
imposed  on  the  public  -credulity 
with  the  most  lamentable  impunity 
And  the  import  of  those  remarks 
which  you  have  so  contemptibly  re¬ 
jected,  do  not,  I  confess,  indicate  an 
attempt  to  refute  the  fact  of  T. 
Trueman’s  [here  was  one  of  the  names 
left  out  above.]  statement ;  but  to 
point  out  the  unwarranted  attack 
on  the  reputation  of  a  man  whose 
professional  attainments,  however 
insignificant,  are  in  no  degree  infe¬ 
rior  to  his  own.  The  supercilious 
manner  in  which  Mr.  [a  name] 
Trueman  has  attempted  to  acquit 


himself,  by  an  insidious  negation 
of  any  participation  in  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Dunkiu,  might  appear  to 
a  superficial  observer  a  confirmation 
of  his  innocence,  and  at  oncejustify 
and  commend  his  indignation  and 
rebuke;  but  I  have  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  (he  fallacy  of  his 
assertions  to  warrant  my  contradic¬ 
tion  of  what  he  has  so  audaciously 
falsified.  I  know  him  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal  T.  Trueman  ;  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Medical  Adviser,  by  having  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  it  in  his  study,  and 
I  arn  satisfied  that  its  pages  have 
frequently  attracted  his  notice,  with¬ 
out  the  recommendation  of  any  pro¬ 
fessional  friend ;  and  I  defy  him  to 
produce  one  single  certificate  of  his 
medical  studies.  Moreover,  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  exists  a  conniv¬ 
ance  between  you  and  him,  which 
is  far  from  being  creditable  to  the 
Editor  of  a  public  journal. 

J.  OLIVES. 

Paradise-street,  Rotherlrithe, 

December  20th,  1824. 

[What  reason  the  writer  of  this 
letter  can  have  for  stating  that  there 
exists  a  “  connivance”  between  us 
and  the  gentleman  he  pleases  to  say 
wrote  the  letter  signed  Trueman 
in  a  former  Number,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know.  It  would  rather  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  is  vexed  because  we  re¬ 
fused  insertion  to  his  former  letter. 
We  again  state,  that  we  could  not 
in  justice  insert  it,  from  the 
scandalous  abuse  it  heaped  upon 
some  individual  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing.  Had  J.  Olives  confined 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  True¬ 
man’s  letter,  we  should  have  felt 
bound  to  publish  it ;  but  in  three 
and  a  half  closely  written  sides  of 
foolscap,  there  was  nothing  but  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  two  indivi¬ 
duals  totally  unconnected  with  the 
subject  in  question,  and  so  mali¬ 
ciously  vituperative,  that  we  believ¬ 
ed  the  writer  to  have  been  more 
than  a  disinterested ,  and  less  than  a 
wise  friend  of  Mr.  Dunkin’s.  True¬ 
man  did  not  attack  Mr.  Dunkin’s 
private  character;  he  confined  him¬ 
self  to  professional  observations — let 
Olives  do  the  same.] — Ed. 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER,  AND 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Earirigs  boiled  in  Milk  to  cure  the 
Whooping  Cough. 

One  of  the  wretched  remains  of 
barbarous  ignorance. 

Decoctions  of  Jlerbs  for  Dropsy. 

These  remedies  should  be  avoided, 
liccause  in  them  there  is  no  defined 
principle,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  decoction  most  acce- 
lei ate  the  ! evil  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  The  only  good  quality  such 
herbs  can  possess,  is  being  diuretic, 
and  this  effect  can  be  produced  by 
much  better  means. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Diuretic  Pill  for  Dropsy . 

Of  Digitalis,  one  grain, 

Squill-pill,  two  grains, 

Calomel,  one  grain. — Mix  into  n 
pill,  with  bread  or  mucilage. 

Purgative  Pill  for  Dropsy. 

Of  Extract  of  Colocynth,  one  grain, 

Seammony,  three  grains, 

Calomel,  one  grain;  make  into  a 
pill. — Both  of  these  pills  muy  be  given 
day  about. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY 
THE  LATE  DR.  IJ**D*M. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Rey¬ 
nolds  meant  to  satirize  this  learned 
“  Doctor  ”  in  his  comedy  of  “  Folly 
as  it  Flies.”  We  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  few  passages  from  that 
work. 


“  fhe  Doctor  is  first  introduced 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Herbert  Mel- 
inoth.  a  worthy  baronet,  who  had 


married  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  by 
whose  extravagance  he  is  reduced  to 

fjreat  embarrassment.  Sir  Hert>ert 
tad  under  his  guardianship  a  young 
lady  of  great  accomplishments.  [as¬ 
sessed  ol  a  fortune  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000.  To  this  young  lady  the 
Doctor  is  represented  as  having  the 
audacity  to  pay  his  addresses,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  Sir  Herbert’s 
pecuniary  distress,  in  order  to  en¬ 
sure  success  to  his  design,  offers  him 
the  loan  of  £o,G00,  which,  however, 
is  not  accepted,  and  the  Doctor  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  young  lady  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  his  effrontery  merited. 

44  The  following  is  the  stage  ac¬ 
count  of  this  self-christened  Dr. 
Bi*d*m,wkom  the  dramatist  hasdig- 
nified  with  the  appellation  of  Doc¬ 
tor  Infallible.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  second  scene  in  the  first  act,  the 
Doctor  i<  brought  on  t he  stage  at¬ 
tended  by  his  servants. 

*  Doctor  Infallible.  [Meeting  Mr. 
Malcour. — Heh  !  what  fine  gentle¬ 
man  have  we  here?  Surely  I  re¬ 
collect  that  face.  What,  Mr.  .Mal¬ 
cour!  My  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Malcour  ! 

4  Malcour.  —  Why,  it  can't  be! 
You  the  half-starved  journeyman  to 
the  half-starved  apothecary,  who 
used  to  bring  me  medicines  at  Glou- 
eester — you  Tom  Drudgewell ! 

4  Doctor. — Mum!  not  Tom  Drudge- 
well  now — Ever  read  (he  news¬ 
papers  ? 

4  Malcour. — Certainly. 

4  Doctor. — Recollect  Doctor  In¬ 
fallible? 

4  Malcour. — To  be  sure — the  fel¬ 
low's  always  puffing  himself. 

4  Doctor. —  Be  quiet — I’m  Doctor 
Infallible. 

*  Malcour. — You! 

4  Doctor.  —  Yes  ;  I’in  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  and  ingenious  inventor  of 
that  immortal  medicine,  called 
Radix  Rheno — to  he  had  at  my 
house,  price  22s.,  11.x.,  and  f>s.,  j>or 
bottle,  stamp  inc  lusive.  N.  B.  No 
cure  no  pay — And  a  lamp  over  the 
door,  to  shew  the  Doctor  don't  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  dark. 

*  Malcour. — Bravo!  And  pray — 
for  I  forgot — what  is  this  Radix 
Rheno  a  cure  for. 

*  Doctor. — Every  thing  ! — Chiro- 
sis,  Polypus,  Ophondria,  Astheiiea, 
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Dyspepsia,  Atrophy,  Notrophy,  and 
that  worst  of  disorders — Poverty. 

4  Malcour. — So  I  see — and  that’s  a 
complaint  I’m  acquainted  with ; 
but,  curse  me  if  ever  I  heard  of  the 
rest. 

4  Doctor. — Nor  I,  till  I  turned 
quack. 

4  Malcour. — What  the  devil !  do 
you  invent  these  disorders? 

4  Doctor. — No  ;  our  medicines  in¬ 
vent  them.  We  give  the  remedy, 
and  that  gives  the  disease. 

4  Malcour. — Indeed!  and  don’t 
the  town  find  you  out? 

4  Doctor. — Can’t — Dead  men  tell 
no  tales  !  !  /’ 

44  I  shall  pass  by  several  minor 
scenes,  where,  although  the  Doctor 
is  most  severely  ridiculed,  yet  the 
general  teuor  of  the  plot  does  not 
coincide  with  the  present  design. 
In  the  third  scene  of  act  the  third, 
the  Doctor  is  again  brought  forward 
on  the  stage.  The  outlines  of  which 
is  briefly  this: — Leonard  Melmoth 
son  of  the  baronet  before  alluded 
to,  is  enamoured  of  Georgiana,  the 
young  lady  already  mentioned  ;  and 
engages  a  person,  whom  the  drama¬ 
tic  writer  lias  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Tom  Tick,  to  aid  him  in 
bringing  about  an  interview  with 
her,  as  her  other  guardian  had  re¬ 
moved  her  from  the  house  of  Sir 
Herbert. 

4  Leonard. - ( addressing  Tom 

Tick )  Kind  generous  fellow!  you’ll 
find  me  at  our  friend  Malcour’s. 
But,  remember,  there  are  rivals  as 
well  as  guardians  to  contend  with, 
particularly  one  Dr.  Infallible. 

4  Tom. — Ha!  that  rascal,  one  of 
her  lovers  !  Oho !  then  I’ve  a  double 
motive  for  serving  you ;  and  I’ll 
see  you  married  to  Georgiana,  if  it 
is  only  to  out-quack  that  Radix 
Rheno  mountebank.  And,  now 
take  notice,  my  little  Doctor. 

4  Doctor,  (who  had  entered  behind.) 
— And  the  little  Doctor  does  take 
notice,  you  see.  And  after  my  ad¬ 
vancing  you  such  large  sums  of 
money,  how  dare  you - 

4  Tom. — And  after  my  advancing 
you  to  your  present  situation,  how 
dare  }ou  refuse  me  more  money, 
Sir? 

'Doctor. — You  advanced  me! 


zounds,  Sir,  ’twas  genius — appli¬ 
cation. 

4  Tom. — No,  Sir,  Twas  puffing, 
advertising  !  Didn’t  I,  at  your  own 
desire,  insert  a  letter  in  all  the 
newspapers,  dated  Monmouth,  tlm’ 
I  never  was  there  in  all  mv  life, 
stating  I  had  been  worn  to  a  skele¬ 
ton  with  a  confirmed  ophondria; 
though  I  don’t  know  what  the  disor¬ 
der  means  !  and  that,  as  a  last  hope, 
I  flew  to  your  immortal  medicine; 
when,  wonderful  to  tell  !  and,  joy 
to  my  disconsolate  friends!  the  first 
glass  warmed  the  viscera,  the  se¬ 
cond  braced  the  nerves,  the  third 
enlivened  and  electrified  the  whole 
system  !  And  so  far  1  spoke  the 
truth  ;  to  do  you  justice,  Radix 
Rheno  is  a  delicious  dram  ;  and 
after  half  a  bottle,  I  never  was  so 
jolly  drunk  in  all  my  days. 

4  Doctor. — Dram  !  call  my  Radix 

Rheno  a - fire  and  fury !  if  it 

were,  who  do  you  suppose  would 
take  it  ? 

4  Tom. — Who?  ask  the  ladies. 

4  Doctor. — Psha  !  all  scurrilous 
alike — and  long,  long  before  I  knew 
you,  I  made  as  much  noise  as  any 
medical  man  in  London. 

4  Tom. — l  can’t  tell  whether  you 
made  a  noise,  but  I  know  your  pa¬ 
tients  did.  And  if  by  accident  your 
name  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a 
prescription,  why,  it  was  like  my 
name  at  the  bottom  of  a  note — no¬ 
body  took  it.’  ” 

( A  few  Observations  on  the  Doctor 
next  week.) 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Mr.  Abernethfs  <c  Injunction — 
We  are  happy  to  have  to  record  the 
failure  of  this  learned  gentleman’s  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
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to  restrain  the  reports  of  his  Lectures. 
I'he  least  that  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Abernethy’s  conduct  in  this  business, 
is,  that  he  was,  as  usual,  rather  mule- 
ish — to  say  nothing  of  the  illiberality 
and  impolicy  of  the  proceeding.  What 
are  Mr.  Abernetliy’s  lectures,  but  a 
compilation  of  others’  opinions  ?  It 
would  be  a  strange  doctrine  that  would 
prevent  a  pupil  from  retailing  out  Mr. 
Abernethy’s  opinions— for  “which  he 
paid — to  his  own  pupils  hereafter  who 
pay  him ;  and  may  not  the  purchasers 
of  the  Lancet  be  considered  pupils  in 
that  sense?  There  is  no  lecturer 
who  reads  verbatim  from  his  notes, 
(if  there  be,  he  is  not  worth  hearing  ) 
and  therefore  the  report  cannot  be  a 
copy  of  the  notes. 

Child's  Caul. — We  have  received  a 


letter  from  the  mate  of  the  Mary  and 
Anne,  of  Greenock,  stating  that  the 
captain  of  his  vessel  was  drowned 
with  a  child’s  caul  in  his  pocket ,  for 
which  he  paid  twenty-eight  guinea  ! 

Nero  Surgical  Instrument .  —  In  a 
forth-coming  work,  entitled  “  New 
Thoughts  m  Physic  and  Surgery," 
the  author  describes,  we  understand, 
a  newly  invented  instrument  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
cataract  of  the  eyes,  without  pain,  and 
with  mathematical  precision!  This 
is  the  age  of  invention*. 

Conundrumical  Query. — Why  is  Co¬ 
lonel  Berkeley  like  a  wooden  laggbl 
.man?  Because  he  has  left  offliu 
*  leg. — Printer's  Devil. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Zany  will  find  a  remedy  in  page  123,  Medical  Adviser. 

L.  W.  (Norwich.) — We  have  written. 

Mathias  E.  should  take  ,five  grains  of  Plumber’s  pill  at  night,  twice 
a  week. 

Confucius. — We  have  seen  the  plate,  and  it  shall  be  published. 

A.  R.  W.  O.  is  quite  recovered.  He  may  leave  off  medicine. 

Beef  Eater. — Eat  less  beef,  and  to  remedy  his  digestion,  take  half  a  glass 
of  the  tonic  wine  daily,  for  a  month  or  two  ;  he  requires  no  medicine  but 
that. 

A  Woman  of  Tears.  —  We  hope  her  son  is  not  so  ill  as  she  may 
imagine.  I>et  her  send  an  address,  and  she  shall  have  full  advice,  which  it 
he  follow,  will  in  all  probability  dry  up  her  *  tears J' 

X.  W.  M.,  No.  7* — The  blue  pill  should  not  be  taken  so  often  as  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  directed  ;  every  four  days  w  ill  be  often  enough. 

P.,  of  Oxford. — We  did  write. 

Why  does  not  S.  W.  S - ,  of  Southampton,  write  to  us  ?  We  w  ill  again 

write,  addressed  to  the  post-office,  to-morrow. 

A  Subscriber.  (Greenwich.)  Take  a  strong  purgative  of  salts  and  senna 
and  then  take  a  dose  of  the  tonic  wine,  every  day  for  a  month. 

P.  P.,  Sloan e  Street,  will  find  a  letter  at  the  Two-penny  post  office,  Knight  s- 
bridge. 

Unhappy.  L.  M.  N.  and  J.  •••send  addresses. 

W.  T.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  by  us,  and  have  spoken  of  the  quack. 

We  want  more ,  still  more ,  about  Courtenay,  alias  Currie,  &c.  Can  any  one 
give  us  bis  impudent  mock  patriotic  address  to  the  electors  of  the  borough  of 
Seaford  ? 

Many  answ  ers  to  trivial  cases  are  deferred.  •  .//, 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  bv  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  5;,  Paternoster 
Row.* 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER,  AND 


THE  VARIATIONS  OF  TI1E 
PUI.SE. 


The  plate  of  this  number,  copied 
from  the  Semiotice  Pathologica  of 
Gruner,  is  intended  to  render 
obvious  to  the  eye  the  perceptions 
indicated  to  the  sense  of  feeling  by 
the  pulse. 

“  Segnius  irritant  nnimos  demissn  per 
uures, 

Qunm  (june  sunt  oculissubjectu  fKlelibus.’* 

He  terms  them  pulsus  organ ici  vel 
criticales,  and,  except  the  two  last, 
are  supposed  to  indicate  an  impend¬ 
ing  critical  affection  of,  or  haemor¬ 
rhage  from,  the  parts  according  to 
which  thc\  are  denominated. 

1.  Cephalicus,  vel  Capitalis  ;  or,  of 

the  head. 

2.  Pectoral  is  ;  or,  of  the  breast. 

3.  G  uttural  is  ;  or,  of  the  throat. 

4.  Nasalis;  or,  of  the  nose. 

5.  Vent rali s  ;  or,  of  the  belly. 

6.  Uteri nus  ;  or,  of  the  uterus. 

7.  Splenicus  ;  or,  of  the  spleen. 

8.  llaemorrhoidalis;  or,  of  piles. 

9.  Dysentericus  ;  or,  of  dysentery. 

10.  Convulsivus;  or,  of  convulsions. 

11.  Vibratus  ;  or,  of  vibrating. 

The  figures  are  imaginary,  and 

rnent  to  express  the  feeling  which 
the  artery  gives  to  the  finger. 


OF  RHEUMATISM. 

i  (Continued  from  page  406.) 

A  new  mode  of  treating  every  case 
of  acute  rheumatism  by  a  liberal 
and  early  use  of  the  bark  of  cincho¬ 
na  has  been  adopted,  as  weH  as  re¬ 
commended,  by  a  late  celebrated 
reader  of  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic.  He  informs  us,  in  his  third 
dissertation  on  fever,  that  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  had  entirely 
left  oft’  bleeding  in  this  disease,  and 
that  he  had  not  lost  above  two  or 
three  patients,  although  he  treated 
several  hundreds  who  laboured  un¬ 
der  it  in  this  way ;  and  he  adds, 
that  when  he  practised  bleeding 
largely  in  acute  rheumatism,  inetas- 
tases  were  very  apt  to  take  place, 
and  to  destroy  the  patient,  which 


accident  hail  rarely  happened  since 
he  discontinued  its  use. 

With  due  deference  to  so  high  an 
opinion,  1  am  however  induced  to 
thirk,  that  where  the.  inflammation 
of  the  system  is  great,  the  pulse 
quick  and  full,  and  the  person 
Voting  and  of  a  robust  constitution, 
early  venesection  (the  quantity  of 
blood  to  he  abstracted  being  duly 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case)  is  not  only  necessary  in 
attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  hut 
that  those  who  fall  victims  to  it  die 
frequently  from  its  not  having  been 
adopted. 

Another  advocate  fora  very  early 
use  of  the  bark  of  cinchona  in  this 
disease,  is  Dr.  Haygartb,  who  tells 
us,  that  for  several  years  his  usual 
method  of  treating  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  has  been  to  give  either  the  an- 
timonial  powder  or  tartarized  anti¬ 
mony,  generally  the  former,  till 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  'suf¬ 
ficiently  cleansed.  Without  waiting 
for  any  other  evacuation,  or  abate¬ 
ment  either  of  the  inflammation  or 
the  fever,  lie  then  orders  the  cin¬ 
chona  hark  at  first  in  small  doses, 
and  if  they  succeed,  gradually  in 
larger;  but  if  it  disagrees  in  any 
rcsjiect,  or  does  not  produce  mani¬ 
fest  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  bark 
is  suspended,  and  the  antimony 
again  repeated  till  it  shall  have 
produced  sufficient  evacuations. 
After  cleansing  the  stomach  and 
bowels  a  second  time,  he  adminis¬ 
ters  the  bark  again,  at  first  sparing¬ 
ly,  and  theu  more  freely.  He 
never  continues  it  longer  nor  in 
larger  quantity  than  what  per¬ 
fectly  agrees  with  the  stomach,  the 
fever,  and  the  rheumatic  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Haygarth  cautiously  adds, 
however,  that  if  doubts  arise  on  any 
of  these  points,  it  will  lx*  advlseable 
to  have  recourse  to  bleeding  by  the 
lancet  or  leeches,  or  both,  and  to 
move  evacuations  hv  antimony.  In 
such  eases  the  cinchona  is  not  to  be 
again  employed  till  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  symptoms  are  abated. 

Our  author  assures  us,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  cases, 
this  hark  has  uniformly  produced 
the  most  salutary  effects.  The  pains, 
swellings,  sweats,  and  other  syinp- 
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toms  of  inflammatory  fever,  mani¬ 
festly  and  speedily  abated,  and  gra¬ 
dually  ceased,  till  health  was  per¬ 
fectly  restored.  The  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  by  him  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  cinchona  as  a  remedy  in  acute 
rheumatism. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Haygarth  be¬ 
gan  to  administer  cinchona  in  the 
acute  rheumatism  in  1772,  at  first 
cautiously,  and,  as  it  manifestly 
produced  salutary  effects,  more  free¬ 
ly,  upon  the  recommendation  and 
high  authority  of  that  very  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  In 
the  last  edition  of  his  Clinical  His¬ 
tory  of  Acute  Rheumatism,  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  lias  adduced  the  most  respect¬ 
able  testimony  in  favour  of  this 
practice.  The  late  Sir  George 
Raker  (who  learned  tli  is  met  hod  of 
treating  the  disease  from  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  V/ilmot),  Dr.  Ileberdeu,  (who 
quotes  the  recommendation  of  his 
father),  Dr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Willan, 
Sir  Lucas  Fepys,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  and  Dr.  Aiken, 
have  all  of  them  administered  cin¬ 
chona  at  an  early  period  of  acute 
rheumatism  with  very  salutary  ef¬ 
fects.  A  late  author  also  confirms 
the  utility  of  this  practice  from  his 
own  observations.  But  this  mode 
of  treatment,  Dr.  Haygarth  observes, 
being  directly  contrary  to  medical 
theories,  even  successful  experience 
by  the  most  learned  and  sagacious 
physicians  lias  not  yet  prevailed 
against  established  doctrines,  and 
the  practice'is  but  partially  adopted. 

By  most  physicians  the  use  of  cin¬ 
chona  bark,  during  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  state  of  acute  rheumatism,  has 
been  disapproved  of;  and  it  is  ouly 
after  the  inflammatory  diathesis  has 
been  subdued  by  antiphlogistic  re¬ 
medies.  and  where  at  the  same  time 
the  exacerbations  of  the  disease  are 
periodica),  with  considerable  remis¬ 
sions  interposed,  that  its  use  has 
been  thought  proper. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  before  the  public, 

I  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
administering  the  cinchona,  joined 
with  nitre,  In  acute  rheumatism, 'and 
generally  with  a  very  happy  effect. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  this 
combination  of  medicine  at  an  early 


stage  of  the  disease,  in  preference  to 
giving  the  bark  separately;  but  I 
do  not  advise  (he  use  of  it,  even  in 
this  way,  until  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  been  somewhat 
counteracted  by  the  antiphlogistic 
remedies  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  Where  there  are  intermissions 
of  pain,  a  clean  and  moist  tongue,  a 
perspiring  skin  and  a  lateritious 
sediment  in  the  urine,  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  clearly  indicated,  and 
should  no  longer  be  delayed.  Tn 
some  eases  I  have  of  late  employed 
it  with  much  benefit,  combined  with 
i he  oleum  terebinthinse. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn  Regis,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  those  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  where  blood-letting  and 
sudorifics  have  been  pushed  as  far 
as  may  be  thought  prudent,  without 
being  productive  of  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect,  and  where  a  sufficient  remission 
cannot  be  obtained  so  as  to  give  the 
cinchona  bark,  very  great  benefit  is 
often  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  submuriate  of  mercury,  com¬ 
bined  with  opium,  which  combina¬ 
tion  he  has  frequently  employed  in 
the  proportion  of  from  five  grains  to 
one  of  the  former,  and  from  one  to 
one-fourth  of  the  latter,  according 
to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  and  administered  every  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  hours,  as  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  or  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  disorder,  seemed  to  re¬ 
quire.  Along  with  this  remedy,  he 
enjoins  a  plentiful  dilution  with  bar¬ 
ley  water,  or  any  other  weak  tepid 
beverage. 

Early  and  moderate  venesection, 
succeeded  by  gentle  purgatives,  ca¬ 
lomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  plan  that  can  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  acute  rheumatism. 

IiL’acute  rheumatism  the  patient 
must  be  kept  on  a  cool  spare  diet, 
as  milk,  whey,  buttermilk,  light  ve¬ 
getable  matters,  panado,  ripe  fruits, 
&c. ;  animal  food  and  fermented 
liquors  should  be  avoided. 

A  different  sort  of  treatment  from 
what  has  been  advised  in  acute 
rheumatism  must  he  adopted  in  the 
chronic  species.  Here  bleeding  from 
the  system  will  neither  be  neces¬ 
sary  nor  proper. 

Where  the  ligaments  and  mem- 
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branes  of  the  joints  are  tlie  peculiar 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  extremities  of  the  hones 
has  taken  place,  the  first  attempt  at 
relief,  especially  in  young  and  vi¬ 
gorous  subjects,  should  he  directed 
to  local  bleeding,  either  by  leeches, 
or  what  is  to  he  preferred,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  scarifying  and  cupping. 
When  the  pain  and  irritation  are 
abated  by  repeated  bleeding,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  securing  a 
drain  from  the  part  by  the  aid  of 
issues,  making  them  with  caustic 
in  preference  to  the  knife.  In  hip 
cases  of  long  standing,  as  well  as  in 
obstinate  ones  of  sciatica,  the  same 
practice  will  be  found  highly  bene¬ 
ficial. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  ad  vise- 
able  to  rub  the  parts  which  are  the 
seat  of  the  disease  several  limes  a- 
d«y  with  some  rubefacient  liniment, 
as  prescribed  in  acute  rheumatism, 
after  which  they  are  to  lie  enveloped 
in  flannel.  The  regular  use  of  a 
flesh -brush  with  electricity  or  gal¬ 
vanism,  may  be  requisite  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  and  where  there  is 
any  rigidity  in  the  parts. 

Exercise  either  of  (lie  whole  body 
or  of  particular  limbs  will  he  highly 
important.  As  an  exercise  for  the 
arm,  the  dumb-bells  answer  very 
well.  For  the  lower  extremities 
none  wi  1  answer  better  than  walk¬ 
ing;  and  although  it  may  prove  a 
little  irksome  at  first  in  some  cases, 
still  by  perseverance  much  benefit 
will  soon  he  experienced.  The 
want  of  exercise  is  apt  (o  induce 
stiffness  in  the  limb. 

(To  L#  Continued  ) 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

.  (Continued  from  page  9  ) 

After  vomiting,  it  will  be  proper 
to  dislodge  all  feculent  matter  from 
the  bowels  by  means  of  some  gentle 
ajHu  ienl  ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  disease,  if  costiveness  arises, 
it  must  be  obviated  by  laxative 
clysters  administered  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
These,  as  inducing  no  debility,  will 
be  far  preferable  to  purgatives,  when 


the  disease  lias  made  some  progress 
Purgatives  ought  indeed  carefully 
to  be  avoided,  except  on  the  first 
onset  of  scarlatina;  and  even  then, 
whatever  we  employ  should  be  of 
the  mildest  nature,  lest  we  should 
induce  diarrhoea,  which  is  apt  to 
occur  of  itself. 

This  precaution,  with  respect  to 
administering  purgatives  in  scarlet 
fever,  but  more  particularly  in  that 
species  of  it  which  has  lieen  deno¬ 
minated  scarlatina  anginosa,  al¬ 
though  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  most  of  our  eminent  physi¬ 
cians,  and  ratified  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  by  no  means  accords  with 
the  directions  of  a  modern  writer ; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  in  treating  scar¬ 
latina  he  has  confided  much  in  the 
use  of  purgative  medicines,  and  that 
no  variety  of  the  disease  lias  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  pursuing  out  this 
practice  to  the  extent  he  judged  ne¬ 
cessary.  He  indeed  somewhat  qua¬ 
lifies  this  mode  of  treatment,  by 
afterwards  acknowledging  that  he 
wishes  to  limit  their  effects  to  the 
express"  purpose  of  unloading  the 
bowels,  and  securing  the  complete 
expulsion  of  their  contents,  without 
inducing  what  he  calls  full  purging. 

Bleeding  from  the  system  will 
not  be  necessary  in  scarlatina  mitis, 
even  although  a  slight  inflammatory 
diathesis  may  seem  *o prevail  on  its 
attack.  In  those  cases  of  scarlat  ina 
anginosa  where  the  tonsils  are  so 
much  inflamed  and  swelled  as  to 
impede  deglutition,  or  considerably 
in'erfere  with  respiration,  it  will  he 
much  safer  to  apply  a  few  leeches 
under  each  ear,  and  draw  blood  in 
this  way  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  parts  immediately  affected,  than 
from  the  system  hy  venesection. 
Where  the  eyes  look  red  and  fiery, 
and  a  degree  of  delirium  prevails  in 
scarlatina,  t lie  application  of  two  or 
thiee  leeches  to  each  temple  may  be 
resorted  to  with  safety,  and  possibly 
with  some  relief. 

The* physicians  on  the  continent 
have  indeed  recommended  drawing 
blood  from  the  arm,  or  when  the 
head  is  much  affected,  from  the  ju¬ 
gular  veins;  and  it  appears  that 
Morton  adopted  the  same  practice 
in  many  of  the  cases  he  attended  in 
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London:  but  I  think  there  will  he 
found  very  few  among1  our  modern 
physicians  who  would  advise  it, 
particularly  in  scarlatina  maligna, 
('veu  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Armstrong  is,  however,  among 
the  few  who  approve  of  venesection ; 
and  we  are  told  by  him  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  scarlatina  has  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  stimulant  plan 
of  treatment,  even  in  the  most  ma¬ 
lignant  forms  of  the  complaint,  from 
having  ascertained  its  inefficacy: 
and  that  since  he  has  had  recourse 
to  depletory  measures  of  an  active 
and  decided  kind,  lie  has  practised 
in  the  disease  with  much  more  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  mind,  arising  from  far 
greater  evidence  of  success. 

Even  in  scarlatina  maligna,  let 
the  practitioner,  lie  says,  give  a  fail- 
trial  to  the  cold  affusions  as  soon  as 
the  stage  of  excitement  is  developed, 
and  if  they  should  not  effectually 
reduce  the  fever,  let  him  not  pause 
an  instant  longer,  but  open  a  vein 
in  the  arm  or  neck,  or  even  a  branch 
of  the  temporal  artery,  and  allow 
the  blood  to  flow  until  it  is  stopped 
by  approaching  faintness.  If  this 
should  not  give,  he  adds,  a  marked 
relief  to  the  most  prominent  symp¬ 
toms,  a  second  but  more  moderate 
venesection  should  be  tried  in  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards.  The  putrid 
symptoms  only  occur,  lie  says,  in 
the  stage  of  collapse,  and  are  the 
products  of  flie  preceding  stage  of 
excitement.  The  head  must  be  al¬ 
ways  raised  very  high,  and  after 
having  been  shaved,  it  should  be 
repeatedly  covered  with  folds  of 
linen  soaked  in  cold  water.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  bleeding,  the  bow¬ 
els  are  to  be  opened  by  a  large  dose 
of  submuriate  of  mercury  and  jalap, 
aided  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  some  other  neutral  salt,  and  the 
purgative  plan  must  be  persisted  in 
vigorously,  until  there  is  a  visible 
change  for  the  better  in  every  re¬ 
spect. 

It  must  however  be  recollected, 
he  observes,  that  these  powerful 
proceedings  must  be  solely  confined 
to  the  stage  of  excitement,  and  that 
unless  they  are  carried  into  effect 
within  the  first  thirty  hours  of  that 
stage,  nothing  decidedly  beneficial 


is  for  the  most  part  to  be  expected 
from  them. 

To  determine  gently  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  it  may  be  advise- 
able  to  give  the  saline  medicine  from 
time  to  time  with  small  doses  of 
some  ant iruonial. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  if  there  is  either  inflam¬ 
mation  or  ulceration  in  the  threat, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  frequent 
use  of  some  detergent  gargle,  which 
in  young  children  may  be  thrown 
into  the  fauces  with  a  syringe,  as 
they  seldom  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
gargle. 

A  little  of  the  liniraentum  am- 
moniae  subcarboiiatis  may  at  the 
same  time  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  externally,  covering  the  parts 
afterwards  with  flannel.  Where  the 
throat  is  much  affected,  a  mustard 
poultice  may  he  applied,  and  kept 
on  as  long  as  it  can  be  borne  with¬ 
out  producing  too  great  a  degree  of 
irritation.  When  the  fauces  are 
in  a  sloughing  or  gangrenous  state, 
a  warm  fomentation  of  nitric  acid, 
largely  diluted,  together  with  the 
stimulating  gargle  of  Cayenne  pep¬ 
per,  will  be  likely  to  prove  highly 
serviceable. 

Blisters  have  been  employed  by 
some  practitioners  in  those  cases 
where  the  deglutition  is  difficult,  the 
head  much  affected,  or  a  high  degree 
of  delirium  has  arisen;  but  they 
have  too  frequently  been  observed  to 
prove  detrimental,  by  rather  in¬ 
creasing  the  irritation  of  (be  patient. 
Immersing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water  might  probably  be  attended 
with  a  good  effect.  When  blisters 
are  applied  under  a  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  they  are  apt  to  become 
gangrenous.  In  scarlatina  malig¬ 
na  they  never  therefore  should  be 
used. 

To  obviate  inquietude  and  rest¬ 
lessness,  opiates  are  sometimes  re¬ 
sorted  to  ;  but  where  the  head  is 
much  affected,  or  there  is  delirium, 
they  would  prove  injurious.  yEther, 
and  the  spiritus  aetheris  compositus, 
or  Hoffman’s  liquor,  would  be  more 
suitable  remedies  on  such  occasions. 

In  those  cases  of  scarlatina  which 
shew  a  disposition  to  malignancy 
or  putrescency,  it  will  be  advisable 
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to  give  the  bark  of  cinchona  in  sub¬ 
stance,  decoction,  ov  infusion,  (as 
shall  bp  found  to  sit  easiest  on  the 
patient’s  stomach)  along  with  the 
mineral  acids,  (particularly  the 
muriatic)  wine,  ami  other  antisep¬ 
tics.  from  the  fir>t  commencement 
of  the  disorder. 

As  an  antiseptic,  carbonic  acid 
gas  has  sometimes  been  used  in  this 
species  of  the  disease  with  advantage. 
The  best  way  of  giving  it  is,  by  ad¬ 
ministering  the  neutralized  medi¬ 
cine  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  may  wholly 
take  place  in  the  stomach,  which  is 
to  be  done  by  the  patient’s  taking 
the  potass®  subcarbonas  and  lemon- 
juice  in  separate  draughts  immedi¬ 
ately  after  each  other. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is 
a  remedy  which  has  been  much  em¬ 
ployed  of  late  in  scarlatina  angiuo- 
sa,  and  in  many  instances  with  a 
very  beneficial  effect,  even  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
proper  quantity  for  persons  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, will  be 
about  one  drachm  of  it  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours,  divided  into  small 
doses,  and  given  at  proper  intervals. 
For  younger  patients  a  less  quantity 
will  lie  sufficient.  As  a  vehicle  to 
administer  the  oxygenant  remedy  in, 
we  may  use  common  water  or  a 
weak  infusion  of  calumbo;  and  to 
prevent  the  disoxygenating  influ*- 
euceof  the  light,  the  medicine  should 
lie  placed  in  a  dark  situation,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  pajier.  In  administering  it 
to  the  patient,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  caution  the  nurse  or  other  attend¬ 
ant  not  io  employ  a  spoon,  lest  a 
(Miisoimus  fluid  be  thereby  conveyed 
into  the  stomach,  by  the  oxygen 
rapidly  oxydating  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  composed.  We  may 
also  employ  the  oxygenated  muri¬ 
atic  acid  in  the  form  of  gargle  in 
scarlatina  anginosa. 

(Tube  coni i n utrt.) 
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(Continued  from  page  7.) 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  quantity  of  depletion  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
excitement.  The  object  is  to  re¬ 
duce  inordinate  momentum,  not 
wholly  to  arrest  vital  action.  We 
wish  to  equalize  the  circulation,  not 
to  suspend  it.  If  venesection  be 
prescribed  empirical  1)’,  that  is 
without  any  object,  there  is 
much  greater  chance  of  erring  than 
of  being  light.  It  may  fail  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  requisite  amount,  or  it  may 
greatly  exceed  the  necessary  limits  ; 
either  error  must  equally  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  patient. 

Another  means  of  reducing  fever, 
is  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
natural  excretions.  Hence  purga¬ 
tives,  diuretics,  and  sudorihes, 
present  us  with  powerful  remedies 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  A 
course  of  purgation  will  prove 
adequate  in  some  cases,  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  inflammatory  dia¬ 
thesis  ;  but  it  will  be  thus  effected 
at  a  much  greater  sacrifice  of  the 
strength,  llowever,  the  regular 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  should 
form  a  part  of  the  treatment  of 
every  disease.  But  wherever  .there 
is  ail  inflammatory  tendency,  the 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  daily 
will  contribute  much  in  diminish¬ 
ing  fever,  and  reducing  this  ten¬ 
dency. 

The  selection  of  the  purgative  is 
a  matter  of  some  moment.  The 
resinous  purgatives  are  apt  to  irri¬ 
tate,  and  do  not  produce  that 
plentiful  secretion  from  the  bowels, 
which  it  is  here  our  object  to  excite. 
The  neutral  salts  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  their  febrifuge  and 
an ti- inflammatory  powers. 

We  have  been  too  much-  in  the 
habit  of  neglecting  the  urine,  ami 
the  influence  which  through  these 
organs  may  lie  exerted  over  disease. 
In  an  inflammatory  slate  of  the 
system,  we  find  the  secretion  of 
urine  considerably  diminished,  and 
its  sensible  characters  seriously 
altered.  Thus  it  is  high-coloured 
and  scanty,  or  it  is  pale  and  limpid. 
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Sometimes  it  is  of  a  straw  colour, 
dense  in  appearance,  and  of  great 
specific  gravity.  A  remarkable 
property, — its  coagulation  by  heat, 
has  been  already  adverted  to,  and 
in  one  instance  it  almost  resembled 
jelly.  Surely,  then,  the  due  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  urinary  functions  must 
tend  much  to  diminish  the  severity 
of  disease. 

There  is  a  particular  class  of 
medicines,  which,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  exert  a  specific  influ¬ 
ence  in  exciting  the  secretion  of 
urine,  have  been  named  diuretics. 
How  far  they  are  deserving  of  this 
special  distinction,  it  is  not  now  my 
object  to  enquire.  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  these  have  been 
administered  in  dropsies,  and  that 
too  in  active  doses,  without  any 
very  sensible  effect.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  all  other  remedies  ; — much 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
system  at  the  time.  Whenever 
there  is  an  inflammatory  tendency, 
the  saline  class  are  most  indicated. 
Of  the  vegetable  class,  those  which 
controul  the  circulation  are  to  be 
preferred.  Of  this  description  is 
digitalis,  and  perhaps  colchieum. 
Squills  I  think  too  beating  ;  but  if 
special  confidence  in  its  powers 
should  obtain  for  it  the  preference, 
1  believe  the  vinegar  or  acetum 
scillae  will  be  found  the  most  eligible 
form.  The  same  observations  will 
apply  to  colchieum  ;  the  acetum 
colchici  will  occasionally  answer 
our  purpose,  when  any  other  prepa¬ 
ration  would  stimulate  too  much. 

Exciting  the  skin  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  means  of  cure  in 
fevers.  A  regular  action  of  the 
skin  is  very  successful  in  keeping 
down  inordinate  excitement,  and 
hence  must  be  applicable  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  now  in  review.  Idiopathic 
fevers  are  frequently  wholly  arrested 
by  an  active  sudorific.  A  gentle 
diaphoresis  is  always  beneficial  in 
fever.  Those  diaphoreties  which 
exert  the  greatest  controul  over  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
are  found  preferable  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  fevers  ;  and  hence  anfimonials 
are  particularly  serviceable.  The 
James’s  and  antimonial  powders  are 
highly  extolled  ;  but  I  know  ot  no 


preparation  which  exhibits  greater 
powers  than  the  tartar,  emetic,  given 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  nausea. 
By  such  means,  (he  skin  is  bedewed 
with  a  thin,  gentle  moisture,  and 
the  momentum  of  the  circulation  is 
reduced,  and  permanently  cOn- 
trouled.  Indeed  the  advantages  of 
tartar  emetic,  in  (hose  inflammatory 
fevers  termed  “  phlegmasia1,”  are 
universally  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledged;  and  the  vinum  antimoniale 
of  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia 
is  an  officinal  solution  of  this  mineral 
preparation,  to  which  we  may  at  all 
times  resort,  and  with  considerable 
advantage,  in  cases  such  as  have 
been  described. 

There  is  another  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  inflammatory  diathesis,  and 
which  has  been  of  late  much  neg- 
lected  ;  I  mean  a  permanent  drain 
from  the  system.  This  is  effected 
by  the  successive  application  of 
blisters  and  issues,  or  setons.  Blisters 
are  objectionable,  because  they 
excite  in  the  first  instance,  and  in¬ 
crease  fever.  The  stimulus  of  a 
blister,  in  cases  of  merely  diminish¬ 
ed  inflammatory  action,  I  have 
known  to  cause  a  relapse.  Great 
judgment  and  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  the  application  of 
blisters,  whenever  there  is  high 
fever,  and  increased  arterial  action. 
Issues  and  setons  are  not  liable  to 
similar  objections  :  their  effects  are 
not  preceded  by  that  irritation 
which  always  attends  the  action  of 
a  blister.  I  am  convinced  from 
repeated  trials,  that  in  (he  sub-acute 
foim  of  fever,  which  frequently 
harasses  some  dyspeptics,  an  issue, 
or  seton,  will  reduce  this  fever,  and 
subdue  (hose  manifest  tendencies  to 
local  inflammatory  action,  which  so 
perpetually  distress  the  patient,  and 
perplex  the  practitioner. 

Opium,  and  indeed  narcotics  in 
general,  have  under  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  great  powers  in  soften¬ 
ing  the  pulse,  and  (bus  reducing  the 
inflammatory  tendency.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who 
was  seized  with  erysipelatous  fever, 
at  the  termination  of  which  there 
was  great  irritation,  with  a  very 
small,  hard,  wiry  pulse.  General 
bleetiing  was  out  of  the  question, 
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and 'there  was  no  symptom  present 
to  direct  it  locally.  A  tolerably 
larce  dose  of  opium  shewed  con¬ 
siderable  powers,  both  in  diminish¬ 
ing  irritation  and  tranquillizing  the 
circulating  powers.  The  powers  of 
opium  and  other  narcotics  should 
not  be  neglected  in  such  cases,  and 
they  will  always,  when  judiciously 
administered,  be  found  materially 
to  assist  our  other  means. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  debility 
of  particular  parts  may  have  arrived 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  pervert,  or 
even  wholly  arrest  their  natural 
functions:  hut  it  must  be  carefully 
remembered,  that  the  debility  of 
one  organ  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  the  whole  system.  Thus,  the 
stomach  may  be  weak,  and  incapable 
of  acting  on  the  aliment,  and  of 
fitting  it  for  the  purposes  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  In  swell  cases  we  are  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  awaken  the  dormant 
powers  of  the  stomach  by  means 
applied  directly  to  itself.  We  know 
that  all  parts  of  human  organization 
are  not  equally  susceptible  of  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  same  stimuli  ; 
nor  are  even  the  same  parts  equally 
susceptible  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance.  If  then  we  attempt 
to  excite  a  debilitated  part,  we  must 
take  care  that  our  means  do  not  at 
the  same  time  excite  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  The  greatest  attention  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  exhibition  of  tonics 
and  stomachics,  that  their  action 
may  be'confined  to  the  parts  which 
we  wish  to  excite,  and  that  their 
exciting  influence  may  not  be 
exerted  unequally  through  the  sys¬ 
tem.  “  Ginger,”  says  Dr.  Philip, 
w  may  be  used  when  cardamoms 
would  heat  too  much,  and  carda¬ 
moms  will  relieve  flatulence  and 
spasmodic  pains  wTien  ginger  would 
fail.’’  Speaking  of  ammonia  and 
its  carbonate,  the  same  author 
observes:  — u  They  are  more  apt  to 
heat  than  aromatics,  and  in  the 
same  proportion,  more  beneficial  in 
that  languor  and  coldness  which  are 
often  such  prominent  features  of 
indigestion.  Their  greater  tendency 
to  heat  seems  to  arise  from  their 
acting  as  a  more  general  stimulant. 
They  are  more  apt  to  strengthen  and 
quicken  the  pulse,  and,  probably, 


act  on  the  sanguiferous  sy-tem  after 
they  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  ; 

I  have  found  them  decidedly  service¬ 
able  when  aromatics  had  failed. 
They  are  laM  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  a  continuance  of  the  disease 
has  produced  much  debility,  and 
consequent  languid  circulation, 
without  much  tenderness  of  the 
epigastrium,  or  hard  pulse,  or  any 
sensation  of  burning  in  the  hands 
or  feet  at  night.” 

In  these  observations  we  find  ex¬ 
perience  confirming  tlieoiv,  and 
thus  important  improvements  in 
our  practice  suggest  themselves. 
We  learn  that  even  a  languid  and 
debilitated  circulation  cannot  be 
rashly  excited,  where  there  arc  local 
manifestations  of  disease,  without 
considerable  risk. 

I)r.  Paris,  in  his  learned  work 
upon  Pharmacologin,  states  that 
venesection  proves  a  powerful  means 
of  awakening  the  dormant  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  system  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  medicinal  agents.  u  In 
enumerating  the  methods,”  he  says, 
“  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  the 
energies  of  a  remedy,  by  rendering 
the  system  more  susceptible  of  its 
action,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that 
under  certain  circumstances  vene¬ 
section  deserves  a  distinguished 
rank  amongst  the  ADJCVANTIA.” 
He  continues: — w  Whether  the 
*  l  is  Conservatrij9  which  nature, 
when  in  a  state  of  health  and 
vigour,  opposes  to  the  admission  of 
poisonous  substances  into  circula¬ 
tion,  be  overcome  by  blood-letting, 
is  a  question  which  I  shall  leave 
others  to  decide  — pcrbnp*,  a  solu¬ 
tion  upon  the  principles  already 
advocated  would  be  applicable,  at 
least  in  many  cases.  By  correcting 
fever,  and  equalizing  excitement, 
venesection  will  prove  a  valuable 
resource  to  the  physician;  and  by 
reducing  the  phlogistic  diathesis, 
remedies  will  thus  become  admissi¬ 
ble  which  previously  could  not  be 
administered  without  considerable 
danger.  “  The  effects  of  bark,  steel, 
and  other  tonics,  arc  certainly  in¬ 
fluenced  in  the  same  manner  ; 
whether  in  any  ease  it  may  lx:  pru¬ 
rient  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
practice,  is  a  question  not  im- 
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mediately  connected  with  the 
present  enquiry.” 

If  the  views  which  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  reader  he  admissible, 
the  question  may  he  considered  as 
settled ;  and  the  practitioner  will 
frequently  meet  with  cases  in  which, 
though  tonics  and  exciting  remedies 
he  required  to  fulfil  certain  indica¬ 
tions,  yet  it  will  be  hazardous  to 
resort  to  them,  till  the  excitement 
has  been  equalized,  and  the  inflam¬ 
matory  tendency  subdued  by  suffi¬ 
cient  depletion. 

Among  the  means  of  diminishing 
febrile  excitement,  and  reducing 
the  inflammatory  tendency,  we 
should  not  omit  dilution  and  re¬ 
frigerants.  Dilution  in  ardent  fever, 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
indeed  it  is  what  the  patient’s  own 
natural  feelings  prompt. 

Refrigerants,  too,  are  in  such 
cases  of  great  service;  they  diminish 
general  excitement,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  action  of  the  skin. 
Dilution  and  refrigeration  may  be 
successfully  attempted  by  the  union 
of  the  means  adapted  to  each  object. 
Indeed  many  of  the  objects  which 
have  just  been  reviewed,  may  be 
attempted  with  much  greater 
prospect  of  success,  and  certainly 
much  more  effectually  insured,  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  adapted  to  each 
purpose:  but  for  information  on 
these  heads,  I  refer  to  the  different 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  aud  Dr. 
Paris’s  Pharmacologia. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  regimen, 
in  our  endeavours  to  subdue  a 
phlogistic  diathesis.  Regimen  com¬ 
prehends  three  important  objects  in 
the  treatment  of  disease:  namely, 
diet,  air,  and  exercise.  To  enter  at 
length  on  these  questions  separately, 
would  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
my  limits.  The  diet  should  be 
light,  nutritive,  easy  of  digestion, 
and  such  as  will  not  excite  fever. 
When  the  inflammatory  tendency 
is  well  marked,  and  the  patient 
continually  suffers  from  some  degree 
of  fever,  perhaps  a  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food  may  be  advisable. 
This  plan  of  course  cannot  he  long 
pursued,  for  there  are  few  patients 


who  will  submit  to  it,  however  con¬ 
scious  they  may  be  of  the  advantage. 
However,  where  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  tendency  is  obstinate,  and  the 
strength  has  been  already  sufficiently 
reduced  by  depleting  measures,  we 
must  then  endeavour  to  counteract 
those  tendencies  by  restrictions  on 
diet.  "  It  would  surprise  any  one,” 
says  Dr.  Philip,  “  whose  attention 
had  not  been  particularly  directed 
to  them,  to  observe  the  effects  which 
a  diet  composed  wholly  of  vegetable 
substances  and  milk,  if  the  stomach 
can  bear  it,  combined  with  small 
(loses  of  such  medicines,  oflen  pro¬ 
duces  in  those  labouring  under  this 
form  of  the  disease,  who  have  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  support 
their  strength  by  a  large  proportion 
of  animal  food  and  tonic  medicines. 
It  lias  long  been  admitted,  indeed, 
that  such  a  diet  is  useful  in  cases  of 
debility.  By  (his  change  the  pulse 
is  more  or  less  softened,  and  tile 
bowels  and  the  skin  are  relaxed.” 

(Te  be  Continued.)  . 


HEALTHFUL  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  WARMING  APARTMENTS. 


An  apparatus  has  been  constructed 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Boyce, 
for  warming  apartments  by  the  uni¬ 
form  diffusion  of  heated  air.  We  ap¬ 
prove  highly  of  it,  and  recommend  its 
adoption  to  all  who  are  enemies  to 
rheumatism,  coughs,  and  sneezing. 
Mr.  Boyce  has  published  an  account 
of  it,  and  we  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

“  That  the  present  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  warmth  is  defective  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  every  one,  however  un¬ 
willing  to  confess  himself  in  error, 
must  be  innately  conscious.  A  more 
bungling  and  inefficient  process  was, 
perhaps,  never  devised,  than  that,  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  an  apartment  by 
means  of  an  open  fire  in  a  grate  and 
chimney  of  the  modern  construction  ; 
nine  tenths  of  the  heat,  produced  by 
the  one,  being  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  immediately  carried  off 
through  the  channel  of  the  other ; 
and  the  remaining  tenth  slowly  com- 
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municated  to  the  air  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  is  just  sufficient  to  convert 
'very  aperture  and  crevice  into  a 
rap  for  colds,  fevers,  rheumatism, 
inu  all  the  disorders  arising  from 
hecked  perspiration. — Talk  of  the 
omforts  of  an  English  fire  indeed  ! 
t  is  a  pitiful  mockery  ;  there  is  not  a 
ation  on  earth,  between  this  latitude 
md  the  Pole,  (for  which  the  inhabi- 
„ants  of  Southern  Europe,  of  course 
we  can  draw  no  parallel,!  but  knows 
more  of  the  comforts  ot  a  fire  than 
England  does.  Germany  and  Russia, 
our  two  great  competitors,  have  long 
been  possessed  of  superior  winter 
comforts  to  ourselves  ;  and  even  the 
poor  diminutive  beings  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  contrive,  by  means  of  a 
few  heated  stones,  and  a  half-buried 
hut,  to  procure  more  of  the  real  en¬ 
joyment  of  warmth,  than  an  English¬ 
man,  with  all  his  boasted  dexterity  in 
art,  has  ever  been  able  to  command. 
In  order  to  put  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  proper  light,  it  is  only 
necessary  just  to  trace,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  history  of  English 
fire-side  pleasures,  through  the  period 
of  a  December  day. 

“  The  first  sensation  of  which  you 
are  conscious,  on  awaking,  is,  that  it  is 
*  a  bitter  cold  morning  ;’  and,  with 
an  anxious  look  at  the  frosted  panes, 
and  a  glance  at  the  empty  grate,  you 
flatter  yourself  that,  by  dressing  very 
expeditiously  indeed,  you  may  yet  in¬ 
dulge  for  another  half-hour,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  your  comfortable  dor¬ 
mitory  ;  but  time  flies  quickly  with 
the  happy  !  and  when  you  are  really 
risen,  you  find  that  a  full  hour  of  the 
day  is  passed,  which  no  after-exertion 
can  absolutely  recover.  At  length 
quite  dressed,  and  half  frozen,  you 
descend  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  and, 
with  all  the  impatience  of  long- 
repressed  desire,  rush,  shivering  and 
open-handed,  to  the  bright,  sparkling 
happy  looking  fire-side.  The  first 
greetings  of  this  loved  object  are  not, 
however,  quite  so  kind  as  might  be 
w  ished ;  for,  in  a  few  moments,  you 
begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
transition,  in  a  tingling  sensation 
about  the  extremities  of  your  swel¬ 
ling  fingers,  till,  as  if  by  a  torpedo 
shock,  you  find  your  pow  er  over  them 


gone;  while  the  exquisite  pain,  con¬ 
quering  all  ideas  of  dignity,  sends  you 
dangling  them,  and  dancing  in  agony 
round  the  room. 

“  The  meal,  however,  Ls'at  last  got 
through,  and  you  adjourn  to  the  li¬ 
brary;  but  the  wind  is  due  east,  and, 
owing  to  an  architectural  obstacle, 
which  no  art  or  expense  can  remove, 
the  smoke,  at  such  seasons,  always  re¬ 
turns  into  the  apartment  with  ten¬ 
fold  vigour.  By  leaving  the  door  or 
windows  open,  and  sitting,  to  prevent 
absolute  suffocation,  w  ith  a  handker¬ 
chief  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  you 
find  yourself  in  a  delightful  disposi¬ 
tion  to  rove  into  the  regions  of  fancy 
or  fiction ;  or  you  prepare,  perhaps 
to  relish  some  of  those  fine  disserta¬ 
tions  ouj?  poets  and  essayists  have  so 
often  indulged  in,  ‘  On  the  Pleasures 
of  an  English  Fire-side ;’  but,  sud¬ 
denly,  a  gust  of  soot,  enveloping  the 
room  in  Stygian  darkness,  drives  you 
from  this  blissful  abode,  to  seek  for 
comfort  in  a  purer  sphere. 

“  But  these  are  minor  evils;  it  is  at 
the  dinner  party. — that  rallying-point 
and  brilliant  focus  of  English  life — it 
is  here  only,  that  all  the  comforts  of 
a  fire-side  are  to  be  felt  without  alloy ; 
and  you  therefore  console  yourself 
with  anticipating,  that  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  your  friend  B — ’s  will  amply 
compensate  for  the  morning’s  little 
troubles.  We  pass  over  the  routine 
of  compliments  usual  on  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  such  parties  ;  the  several  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  barometer,  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  other  accurate  and  useful 
instruments,  from  the  comparison  of 
whose  appearances  it  is,  at  length 
about  to  be  inferred,  that  it  is  really 
colder  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  one 
sceptical  gentleman,  dinner  is  an¬ 
nounced  before  the  point  is  fully  set¬ 
tled;  and  you  follow  to  the  dining 
parlour.  Here  the  servant  has  been 
particularly  instructed  to  make  the 
room  comfortable;  and  your  fellow 
guests,  congratulating  each  other  on 
being  so  well  defended  from  the  wea¬ 
ther,  pass  along  to  their  seats,  exchang¬ 
ing  reciprocal  compliments.  \  ou  pre¬ 
pare  to  follow'  the  example,  but  are  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  soft  voice  of  your  fair 
hostess,  who,  observing,  with  a  smile 
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of  considerate  attention,  she  knows 
‘  Mr.  A — is  fond  of  the  fire/  points 
to  a  chair,  the  back  of  which  is  just 
eighteen  inches  from  the  red-hot  bars. 
You  eye  the  glowing  station,  which 
to  your  alarmed  imagination,  appears 
scarcely  ten  degrees  cooler  than  the 
mouth  of  a  glass-maker’s  furnace,  and 
intimate  your  wish  to  decline :  but 
your  disinclination  is  imputed  to  mo¬ 
desty,  your  reluctance  to  amiable  self- 
denial  ;  till,  becoming  conscious  the 
negotiation  is  extending  beyond  the 
bound  politeness  allows,  you  yield  to 
the  intended  kindness,  and  make  your 
way  to  the  seat  of  sacrifice,  with  Ro¬ 
man  resolution.  For  the  first  few 
minutes,  the  heat,  however,  is  not  to¬ 
tally  disagreeable,  nay,  you  even  be¬ 
gin  to  chuckle  with  secret  satisfaction, 
upon  noticing  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  some  incipient  tints  of  red, 
blue,  indigo,  &c.  already  overspread¬ 
ing,  in  a  prismatic  regularity,  the 
nasal  feature  of  a  pale-looking  gentle¬ 
man,  seated  nearest  the  door ;  but 
scarcely  are  the  covers  removed, 
when  a  general  suffusion  of  the  whole 
frame,  approaching  to  suffocation, 
violent  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and 
a  feeling  down  the  back,  as  if  the 
spinal  marrow  were  really  beginning 
to  dissolve,  at  once  overwhelms  you ; 
and  all  your  thoughts  are  henceforth 
devoted  to  the  possibility  of  escape. 
At  length,  after  sundry  rueful  looks 
over  your  shoulder,  to  mark  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  enemy,  the  cause  of  your 
distress  is  noticed  ;  and  the  only 
screen  being  already  engrossed  by  a 
rheumatic  dowager  the  servant  ac¬ 
comodates  you,  by  bringing  from  the 
hall,  and  spreading  over  the  back 
of  your  chair,  a  nice  damp  great 
coat.  Here,  sweltering  in  vapours, 
that  rise  on  every  side,  you  sit  in 
foreboding  apprehension,  cursing  your 
own  affability,  the  kind  considera¬ 
tion  of  your  hostess,  and  wondering 
what  on  earth  could  have  induced 
you  to  accept  such  an  invitation. 

“  But  the* retirement  of  the  ladies, 
by  allowing  a  removal,  prevents 
your  utter  carbonization  ;  and, 
cooled  into  better  humour,  by  brisk 
conversation  and  the  circulating  , 
glass,  you  endeavour  to  forget  these 
troubles,  and  resolve  to  be  comforta¬ 


ble  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The 
summons  to  tea  arrives,  and,  full 
of  delightful  anticipations,  you 
enter  the  drawing  room.  Here, 
at  least,  you  are  determined  the 
heat  shall  not  incommode  you  ; 
and,  dropping  into  the  first  vacant 
seat  that  offers,  you  hope,  by  ex¬ 
erting  your  very  best  colloquial  ta¬ 
lents,  to  eff.ice  the  remembrance  of 
former  taciturnity.  Ah!  luckless 
enterprise  ! — In  the  midst  .of  a 
pathetic  relation  by  your  fair  neigh¬ 
bour,  to  which  there  seems  no  end, 
you  discover  the  seat  you  have  taken 
to  be  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
blazing  fire-place  and  the  ever- 
opening  door,  so  that,  every  time 
an  exit  or  an  entrance  takes  place, 
which  appears  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  times  in  a  minute,  a  strong 
current  of  air,  temperature  twenty- 
five  Fahrenheit,  rushes  impetuously 
against  you,  penetrating  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  system,  and  working 
its  way  into  you  at  every  distended 
pore.  It  is  in  vain  you  twist  and 
fidget — in  vain  you  dart  angry  looks 
at  the  unconscious  causers  of  your 
suffering  :  all  are  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  with  their  own  important 
cares,  to  perceive  your  uncomforta¬ 
ble  situation.  Chained  to  the  stake, 
from  which  you  are  ashamed  to 
withdraw,  relief,  at  last,  arrives ; 
but  the  mischief  is  doue.  Cold  has 
seized  you,  rheumatism  is  attacking 
you,  corporeal  pain,  producing  men¬ 
tal  dissatisfaction,  is  shedding  its 
jaundiced  hues  over  every  tiling 
you  feel  and  see.  Sick,  ^wearied, 
fevered,  you  at  length  reach  home, 
where,  cowering  over  the  embers  of 
the  parlour-fire  the  servant  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  replenish,  you  stand,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  gain  resolution  to 
ascend  to  your  yet  more  comfortless 
chamber,  and  feelingly  ask  yourself, 
from  the  day’s  experience,  ‘  What 
are  the  boasted  comforts  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  fire-side.’ 

i  Caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat, 
exists  in  all  bodies,  and  may  be 
disengaged  or  made  sensible  by 
various  means.  For  general  pur¬ 
poses,  the  most  usual  is  by  the 
process  of  combustion.  To  support 
this  process,  a  continual  supply  of 
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oxygen  or  vital  air  is  indispensable, 
which  is  procured  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere,  wherein  it 
exists,  as  a  component  part,  in  I  lie 
proportion  of  tweuty-one  per  cent, 
the  remaining  seventy-nine  parts 
being  nitrogen,  a  principle  not  only 
unfit  for  combustion,  but  possess¬ 
ing  the  property  of  instantly  ex¬ 
tinguishing  flame,  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mal  life.  All  bodies  are  expanded 
by  beat  ;  gaseous  fluids  most  espe¬ 
cially  so.  Atmospheric  air,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  receiving  any  additional 
degree  of  warmth,  immediately  be¬ 
comes  proportionally  rarefied,  and 
ascends  if  unimpeded,  either  till  it 
has  lost  its  superabundant  caloric, 
hv  interchange  with  (he  geueral 

bodv,  or  till  it  meets  with  a  stratum 
*  * 

of  the  same  temperature  and  levity. 
Now  if  we  consider  the,  .action  of 
these  principles  for  a  moment,  it 
will  be  evident  (hat,  in  seeking  to 
obtain  warmth  from  an  open  fire, 
the  party  seeking,  is  placed  exactly 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  apparatus. 
The  only  illustrative  case  at  pre¬ 
sent  occurring  to  the  writer,  and  of 
which  the  aptness  must  apologize 
for  the  homeliness,  is  that  of  a  jkt- 
son  who,  desirous  of  obtaining  flour 
or  meal,  should  yet  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  by  placing  himself  at  the 
hopper  or  receptacle  of  the  corn, 
before  it  has  passed  between  the 
mill-stones.  It  is  evident  he  is 
situated  at  the  source  of  supply,  and 
not  of  the  produce:  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  rushing  from  him,  instead  of 
his  receiving  that  which  has  under¬ 
gone  the  beneficial  process.  The 
cases  are  perfectly  parallel : — the 
fire  or  combustion  in  the  grate  is 
continually  drawing  to  itself  fresh 
supplies  of  atmospheric  air,  from 
ail  corners  of  the  apartment;  and 
consequently  the  radiation  of  heat 
in  those  directions  is  completely 
checked  and  overcome  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  force  of  the  cold  current ; 
whilst,  fast  as  the  supply  undergoes 
the  calorific  process,  it  becomes 
rarefied,  ascends,  and  is  wasted 
tlnough  the  obvious  channel  of  the 
chimney. 

The  apparatus  is  usually  placed 
on  the  basement  floor,  and  may  In? 


fixed  either  within  or  without  the 
building,  being  provided  with  a 
flue,  to  carry  away  the  smoke 
arising  from  thejuel  consumed  in  it. 
Around  it  a  chamber  or  hollow 
space  is  then  built,  leaving  a  small 
channel  open  at  the  base,  through 
which  the  atmospheric  air  enters, 
becomes  warmed  and  rarefied,  and 
is  admitted  at  pleasure  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  apart  incuts,  by  valves  which 
regulate  the  supply.  Nothing  can 
he  more  simple,  or  less  liable  to  be 
deranged  by  time  or  accident.  The 
space  occupied  never  exceeds  a 
square  yard,  and  is  generally  fixed 
in  a  few  days,  with  little  trouble  or 
inconvenience. — To  obviate  any  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  might  lie  enter¬ 
tained  from  air  heated  by  a  metallic 
body  the  author  has  succeeded  in  a 
method  of  constructing  his  appara¬ 
tus,  so  that  (lie  air  is  heated  by 
passing  over  a  surface  of  pure 
porcelain,  or  earthenware,  and,  by 
a  small  addition,  may  also  be  ren¬ 
dered  available  to  the  fumigation  of 
apartments,  and  the  air  supplied  be 
impregnated  with  the  requisite  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture  or  perfume. — Any 
Kind  of  fuel  may  he  used;  and, 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  draught, 
the  flue  never  requires  cleansing, 
which  alone  is  no  inconsiderable 
exemption  from  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense. — The  current  of  air  thus 
supplied  may  he  at  any  temperature 
above  the  common  atmosphere  most 
agreeable  to  the  feelings;  and  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  state,  thut, 
upon  being  analyzed,  air  moderate¬ 
ly  heated,  has  always  been  found  to 
contain  the  same  due  portions  of  its 
constituent  parts  as  when  at  the 
common  temperature. 


ALE  INJURIOUS  TO  INVALIDS. 

% 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Abernethy, 
that  every  disease  is  attended  with 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  and 
we  do  believe  that  this  detail ge- 
meut  in  most  instances  is  the  cause 
of  disease.  The  body  never  can  be 
in  the  least  debilitated,  without  a 
sympathetic  effect  upon  the  organs 
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of  digestion.  Admitting  this,  we 
decidedly  pronounce  ale  to  he  highly 
injurious  to  all  stomachs,  except 
those  in  full  health.  The  hops  alone 
are  narcotic,  and  every  narcotic  is 
bad  where  there  exists  disease,  un¬ 
less  when  administered  for  its  nar¬ 
cotic  principle  for  some  specific 
purpose.  Ale  is  not  attended  al¬ 
ways  with  evil  consequences,  when 
taken  by  healthy  people  ;  but 
healthy  people  may  take  almost  any 
kind  of  food  or  drink  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  without  feeling  evil 
effects.  We  cannot  too  strenuously 
advise  our  readers  to  drink  no  ale, 
and  to  guard  against  the  absurd 
arguments  of  writers,  who  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Flatulency  and  costive¬ 
ness  commonly  attend  the  practice 
of  ale  drinking  ;  and  this  is  enough 
to  say  about  it.  Weak  gin-and 
water  is  far  more  wholesome  (mo¬ 
derately  taken)  than  any  kind  of 
ale.  Light  and  wholesome  beer 
taken  moderately  is  to  be  preferred 
to  either. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Goose  Grease  for  the  Hair. 

As  good  as  any  of  the  44  Bear’s 
Grease,”  and  composes,  with  hog’s- 
lard,  what  is  sold  under  that  name. 
But  as  to  its  good  effects  upon  the 
hair,  we  can  say  hut  little.  A  little 
oil,  after  cleaning  the  hair,  is  the 
best. 


Wetting  Infants  Faces  with  their 
Mother's  Milk  to  “  Fine  ”  the 
Skm. 

A  disgusting  absurdity. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  Tonic  Pill. 

Of  rhubarb,  five  grains, 

Extract  of  colocynth,  three  grains, 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  one  grain, 

A  drop  or  two  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic. 

Make  into  two  pills. — This  is  a  dose, 
but  should  be  taken  only  occasionally. 


Tonic  Draught. 


Of  decoction  of  bark,  one  ounce, 
Tincture  of  senna,  two  drachms. 

Mix. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY.1 


AN  ACTIVE  REMEDY. 


In  a  small  village  on  the  Yorkshire 
wolds,  lived  a  horse-doctor,  famed 
for  many  miles  round  for  his  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  horses,  pigs,  &c.  &c. 
Not  a  farmer,  far  or  near,  but 
what  could  testify  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  wonderful  clever  fellow,  and 
many  .a  good  horse  has  44  old  Neddy 
cured  till  he  died.”  Neddy,  how¬ 
ever,  not  content  with  his  fame  al¬ 
ready  acquired,  long  felt  an  itching 
to  practise  upon  his  neighbours,  and 
thought,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
he  could  doctor  “  Christian  foulk  as 
weal,  for  what  was  good  for  beasts 
wor  good  for  man.”  Accordingly, 
on  one  of  his  visits  to  York,  he  laid 
in  an  extra  supply  of  physic,  and 
observed  to  the  druggist,  with  whom 
he  was  very  friendly,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  extend  his  practice,  44  for 
sum  o’  hismeiburs  wur  plagy  badly 
off,  and  had  a  lang  way  to  send  fort 
doctor.”  His  friend,  the  druggist, 
smiling  at  the  conceit  he  had  of  his 
abilities,  merely  gave  him  a  few 
hints,  observing,  in  particular,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  proportions,  &c. 

Shorly  after,  old  Neddy  com¬ 
menced  operations,  and  in  one  of 
his  peregrinations,  on  passing  the 
garden-gate  of  an  old  couple,  the 
following  conversation  took  place: — 

Neddy. — 44  Weel,  Mally,  hoos 
John  ?” 


no 
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Mally. — ■“  Why  a,  thenk  ye,  Ned¬ 
dy.  lit**s  mortal  bail,  and  Esc  fear’d 
»,«-'!!  nivrer  bel*et(ereh  this  world; 
doctors  can  git  nout  tlirut  him. 

Neddy. — >*  Thruf  him,  Mally? 
I’ll  Ik*  tnruf  him  1  worron  ye  ?’* 

With  this  exclamation  old  Neddy 
l*K)k  leave,  pimnising  to  send  John 
some  physic,  which  he  did.  along 
with  directions,  how  “  he  was  to  git 
up  by  four  o’clock  it  morning,  and 
tak  it  fasting,”  N:c.  which  instruc¬ 
tions,  no  doubt,  were  punctually  at¬ 
tended  to;  and  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after,  old  Neddy  present¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  cottage,  confident 
of  having  succeeded,  and  with  eager¬ 
ness  exclaimed,  “  weel,  Mally,  how 
is  he  te  dayt?” 

Mally. — (in  plaintiff  voice)  “  He’s 
happy.” 

Old  Neddy. — (in  surprise.)  “  God 
forbid  !  What  !  Did’nt  it  gan  thruf 
h  im  ?” 

Mally. — (with  both  hands  spread.) 
“  Seaven  and  farty  tames,  afore  he 
deed,  and  f.vve  tames  hefter.” 

[  The  anecdotes  promised  in  our 
last ,  are  unavoidably  de  ferred  ] 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


Advice  to  Button  Holders. — At 
this  season  of  the  year  a  button- 
holder  (or  man  who  holds  his 
acquaintances  by  their  buttons) 
who  knows  his  own  powers  is  justly 
formidable  to  his  friends.  Old  Isaac 
Walton,  in  directing  his  young 
fisherman  how  to  impale  a  frog,  says, 
“  use  him  as*tbougf)Jyou  loved  him ;” 
and  I  would  desire  the  button- 
holder  who  wishes  to  assassinate  any 
one,  to  “  use  him  as  though  he 
lov«*d  him.’’  The  best  time  for 
catching  your  man  Is  in  winter  or 
the  early  spring,  when  a  keen 


easterly  wind  is  blowing  sore  throats, 
coughs,  and  catarrhs;  then  hook 
him  by  the  button  just  at  the  corner 
of  a  street  opening  with  a  ginal 
sweep  to  the  east ;  any  sort  of  gati- 
way  or  tunnel  is,  however,  still 
preferable,  provided  there  Ik*  a  good 
blast — there  hold  hiat  and  ask  him 
bow  all  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
relations  do,  till  the  teeth  chatter 
in  his  head,  and  his  nose  turns  blue. 
He  will  struggle  with  you  perhaps, 
and,  making  a  desperate  effort  for 
life,  endeavour  to  break  away,  but 
stop  him]  with  ‘4  one  word  more,” 
and  “  I  will  not  keep  you  another 
moment,”  and  so  forth,  as  you  well 
know  how  to  do,  till  you  perceive 
the  usual  symptoms  of  ague;  then 
let  him  go,  for  he.  will  only  go  to  bed 
and  send  for  the  apothecary,  and 
when  he  dies,  in  due  course,  you 
will  tell  all  his  friends  how  singular 
it  was,  that  you  had  such  a  pleasant 
chat  with  poor  so  and  so  in  the 
streets  on  the  very  day  that  he  fell 
sick.J  Button-holders,  if  they  made 
the  most  of  their  powers,  might 
render  infinite  service  to  administra¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  cuttiug  off  trouble¬ 
some  members,  or  giving  them  such 
colds  as  to  silence  their  patriotism. 
Just  let  us  fancy  a  Tory  button- 
holder  catching  Joseph  Hume  on 
the  eve  of  a  retrenchment  question 
at  the  end  of  Harley- street,  in  a 
cutting  northerly  gale,  and  holding 
him  till  all  his  radical  heat  has 
escaped,  then  letting  him  go  after  a 
space,  with  the  full  assurance  that 
he  has  had  such  an  airing  that,  at 
least,  his  organs  of  speech  will  not 
lie  in  a  state  to  say  nay  to  a  money 
bill  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 


Medical  Hypercritic, — The  Moi  n- 
ing  Post  last  week  quoted  one  of 
our  u  Useful  Prescriptions,”  headed 
“a  most  powerful  purgative  pill.” 
Some  learned  Theban  addressed  the 
paper  upon  the  subject,  and 
“  cautioned”  the  public  against  it, 
for  said  he,  it  is  a  powerful  purga¬ 
tive  !  !  !  And  so  it  is,  and  so  sags 
its  heading.  This  is  something  of 
a  piece  with  the  wiseacre,  who  told 
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Ins  friend  that  wine  was  a  strong 
liquor,  and  that  it  would  make 
people  drunk  ! 


lungs  to  (heir  insertion  into  the  tho¬ 
racic  duct  in  the  presence  of  the 
Academy.  These  were  discovered 
in  brutes  long  before. 


Decrease  of  Mortality  in  London . 
— By  the  following  statement  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  the  last  year  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  burials 
of  5,521.  In  producing  this,  our  at¬ 
tacks  upon  quackery,  and  whole¬ 
some  advice,  may  be  allowed  apart. 

Christened  in  the  ninety-seven 
parishes  within  the  walls,  909  ;  bu¬ 
ried,  1127.  Christened  in  the  seven¬ 
teen  parishes  without  the  walls, 
5176  ;  buried,  3917.  Christened  in 
the  twenty-four  out-parishes  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  Surrey,  15,132  ;  buried, 
10,667-  Christened  in  the  ten  pa¬ 
rishes  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Westminster,  4641  ;  buried  4526. 


Christened . 


Males  . 

Females  .... 
% 


12I7I0 1 In  a11 25,758 


Buried. 


Males  . 

Females  .... 


1 9*672  £In  a11  20,237 


Whereof  have  died — 

Under  two  years  of  age  ..  6476 
Between  two  and  five  ....  2103 

Five  and  ten  .  798 

Ten  and  twenty  .  764 

Twenty  and  thirty .  1296 

Thirty  and  forty .  1444 

Forty  and  fifty .  1869 

Fifty  and  sixty .  1742 

Sixty  and  seventy .  1715 

Seventy  and  eighty  .  1411 

Eighty  and  ninety .  593 

Ninety  and  a  hundred  ..  84 

A  hundred  and  three  ....  1 

A  hundred  and  seven  ....  1 


Decrease  in  the  burials  of  this 
year,  5,521. 


The  Lacteal  Veins  discovered. — 
M.  Hanauld  discovered  those  lacteal 
veins  in  the  lungs  ;  he  first  traced 
them  in  1733,  and  this  year  follow¬ 
ed  them  from  their  origin  in  the 


A  mortal  Plirensy  occasioned  by  a 
Dilatation  of  the  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain. — M.  Lieutaud,  professor  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Aix  in 
Provence,  informed  the  academy, 
that  upon  opening  the  head  of  a 
young  woman  of  eighteen,  who  died 
frantic,  occasioned  by  a  violent 
liead-acLe,  he  found  the  brain  in  a 
natural  state,  save  that  it  was  rather 
soft;  but  the  ventricles  were  pro¬ 
digiously  dilated,  and  contained  at 
the  least,  two  pounds  of  a  clear 
liquor. 


Lithotomy — The  operation  of  cut¬ 
ting  for  the  extraction  of  stone  from 
the  bladder,  has  been  performed 
last  week,  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  with 
success. 


Quack's  Charity. — We  have  a 
quack  bill  in  our  possession,  which 
has  the  following  charitable  assur¬ 
ance  ;  “  N.  B.  The  poor  may  have 
their  medicine  for  ready  money 
We  will  insert  the  whole  of  this  bill 
next  week  ;  it  is  from  a  fellow  of 
the  name  of  Hallet. 


Purchase  Extraordinary.  — The 
papers  observe  that  the  44  College  of 
Physicians"  have  been  purchased. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  doctors. 


Lord  Norbury's  last. — His  lord- 
ship  has  been  lately  laid  up  with 
indigestion,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
take  a  dose  of  the  new  French  remedy, 
the  tonic  and  digestive  wine,  he  let 
the  bottle  fall,  and  it  cut  his  toe. 
Dr,  Crampton  calling  in  just  at  the 
time,  and  who  had  recommended 
the  medicine,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  “  Why  ”  replied  his 
lordship,  looking  significantly  at  his 
bleeding  foot,  44  1  think  it  is — 
toe-nick  wine.” 
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TO  I'll K  HEADER. 

From  the  embarrassment  which  arises  to  our  patients  in  procuring  the 
new  French  medicines  in  London,  as  well  as  in  (lie  country,  and  from  se¬ 
veral  negligences  in  the  compounding  of  our  prescriptions,  and  frequent 
exorbitant  charges,  we  request,  all  our  Readers  who  receive  cur  advice  to 
send  for  (he  medicine  ordered  to  Messrs.  Titterton  and  Co.  chemist;* *,  No.  10, 
St.  MartinVle-Grand,  where,  in  ease  of  any  error  arising,  wc  can  have  it 
in  our  power  to  correct,  and  also  in  order  that  our  patierU*  may  not  be 
imposed  upon  by  excessive  charges.  This  house  has  instructions  from  us 
to  make  up  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  4‘  Medical  Adviser,”  as  they  arc 
prescribed,  aud  at  a  cheap  rate. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Typo  is  informed,  that  the  numbers  of  the  44  Medical  Adviser,” 
upon  which  there  is  a  question  at  law,  are  those  that  relate  to  the  deeds 
of  Courtenay,  alias  Barron,  &e.  and  therefore  the  only  numbers  he 
need  fear  to  sell.  The  question,  however,  will  he  soon  decided,  we  trust, 
to  the  mortification  of  the  LEARNED  4*  Doctor.” 

E.  J.  1'. — Use  an  injection  made  with  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  au 
ounce  of  water,  three  times  a-duy  for  a  week  ;  and  take,  three  times  a-dary 
ten  grains  of  gum  arabie,  (powder)  and  five  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a 
glass  of  water. 

Vkrit AS.— Send  an  address/  _ _ 

Omega. — Take  each  night,  for  four  or  five  nights, twelve  grains  of  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder ;  and  every  day  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb. — 
Write  again 

A.  F. — Send  an  address  immediately. 

J.  Nillen,  a  Subscriber,  will  fiud  a  letter  at  the  Post-office,  Reading. 

Amicus. —  We  never  disputed  the  talents  of  Mr.  Abernethy, — on  thecon- 
trary,  none  admire  them  more;  but  was  it  not  44  muleish  ”  to  persist  in  the 
late  proceedings  ?  Wre  again  sav,  that  his  lectures  are  the  collective  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  and  so  are  all  other  lectures — wc  mean  in  the  substance; 
of  course,  every  lecturer  endeavours  to  add  something  new,  ami  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nethy  has  succeeded  in  this  point;  but  is  that  a  [reason  that  his  public 
lectures  should  be  hidden  ? 

G.  L.  has  come  to  hand. 

.Tames  Arton’s  case  (of  Bromley)  will  be  benefited  by  the  new  medi¬ 
cine,  iodine.  It  is  to  he  had,  with  proper  directions,  at  No.  10,  St.  Martin's 
le-Grand. 

Janet  G - k. — Send  an- address. 

Zero.— -Let  your  mother  take  daily  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  rhubarb. 
His  questions  shall  be  considered. 

H.  S. — Take  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  daily.  - 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster- 
Row. 
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INVALID  BEDSTEAD. 

A.  Bedstead. 

B.  Swing  frame,  shewing  the 
head  and  foot  I  nines  raided. 

C.  Rising  head  frame. 

I).  Rising  foot  frame. 

~  E.  Rising  foot  frame,  shewing 
the  elevation  of  tit.*  knee  joint. 

F.  Folding  side  frame. 

The  patient  lies  on  the  mat  trass 
on  the  swing  frame,  which  may  rest 
on  a  mattrass  beneath  ;  or  if  de¬ 
sirable  to  lie  softer,  on  a  bed.  And 
for  the  convenience  of  performing 
the  offices  of  nature  with  cleanlines 
and  comfort,  the  swing  frame  is 
raised  up*  by  turning  t lie.  handles  at 
t lie  head  and  foot  of  the  bedstead, 
(one,  or  both,  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire),  so  as  to  admit  a  bed-pan  to 
b“  placed  beneath  a  circular  hole  in 
tie*  mattrass;  the  cushion,  which 
fastens  in  underneath  with  a  buckle 
»nd  strap,  having  been  previously 
removed  ;  by  raising  the  swing 
frame  higher,  the  bed  beneath  can 
he  shaken  up  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient. 

In  asthmatic  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  where  a  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  is  experienced,  the  rising  head 
frame  may  be  elevated,  so  as  to  give 
the  utmost  relief  the  nature  of  the 
disorder  will  admit  of.  As  persons 
long  confined  to  bed  grow  weary  of 
lying  long  in  one  position,  they  may 
by  this  apparatus  be  shifted  fiom 
one  position  to  another  with  great 
facility  by  their  attendants,  and  in 
some  cases  by  themselves;  if,  for 
example,  it  is  wished  to  raise  the 
feet,  the  attendant  raises  the  rising 
foot  frame  by  the  hand  hole  in  the 
fiw>t  hoard  ;  and  the  swing  bracket 
fixed  beneath,  drops  into  the  racks 
cut  in  each  side  of  the  swing  frame, 
and  supports  if  at  the  desired  eleva¬ 
tion;  again,  if  the  knees  require  to 
be  raised,  the  frame  is  raised  as 
shewn  in  the  figure  E,  the  ends  of 
the  frame  dropping  into  (he  rack 
before-mentioned.  If  it  is  wished 
to  raise  and  support  the  body  on 
one  side,  the  folding  frame  being 
introduced  between  (lie  mattrass 
ami  the  swing  frame,  and  the  upper 
leaf  of  it  raised,  the  patient  is  quiel- 


ly  turned  on  his  side,  and  support¬ 
ed  in  that  position,  hv  the  bracke  t 
dropping  into  the  racks  cut  in  the 
lowei  leaf,  as  shewn  in  the  figure  1  . 
In  truth,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  position  of  the  body  re¬ 
quisite  for  ease  which  this  appara¬ 
tus  is  not  capable  of  giving,  without 
exertion  or  inconvenience  on  the 
|«irt  of  the  patient,  and  with  great 
facility  to  the  attendants;  and  the 
mole  of  using  it  is  so  simple,  as  to 
he  clearly  understood  by  the  most 
common  capacity. 

This  bedstead  is  made  somewhat 
longer  than  bedsteads  usually  are. 
The  width  varies  from  four  teet  to 
any  dimensions.  The  curtain  rods 
are  fixed  so  as  to  admit  ot  the  cur¬ 
tains  being  drawn  HH  round  the 
bed,  and  to  fold  over  each  other  ; 
thereby  preventing  all  partial 
draughts  of  air;  and  the  joints  ot 
the  bedstead  are  so  formed,  that  it 
can  be  taken  to  pieces  or  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  few  minutes.  Without 
the  swing  frame,  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  pleasure,  the  bedstead 
may  he  used  as  any  other;  and 
when  complete,  with  all  its  appara¬ 
tus,  it  far  surpasses  all  other  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen 
or  heard  of,  by  its  superior  accom¬ 
modations  to  the  invalid,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  af¬ 
forded. 

This  bedstead  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Rawlins,  of  Pen  ton-place,  Pen- 
tonville.  We  think  it  a  highly 
useful  one. 


RHEUMATISM. 

^(Continued  from  page  *20.) 

Frictions  with  acetic  aether  on 
painful  parts  have  been  employed 
in  France  with  much  benefit,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  cases  of  sciatica  and  lum¬ 
bago.  The  remedy  is  repotted  to 
poss(*ss  the  advantage  of  producing 
an  agreeable  heat  on  i he  skiu.  and  a 
very  useful  inspiration,  without 
augmenting  the  irritation  or  erethism 
in  the  parts. 

Camphor  dissolved  in  aether,  and 
applied  externally  in  painful  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  joints,  Inis  likewise  at- 
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forded  singular  relief  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances. 

The  ointment  and  embrocation  of 
(artarized  antimony  hive  the  pro¬ 
perly  of  producing  a  crop  of  pustules 
wherever  I  hey  are  rubbed,  and  when 
this  effect  is  procured,  they  ought 
ofcour.se  to  be  discontinued. 

Immersing  the  whole  body  in  a 
warm  bath,  or  applying  it  topically, 
by  pouring  warm  water  upon  the 
limb  from  a  kettle  several  times  a 
day,  has,  in  many  instances,  proved 
very  useful,  together  with  proper 
exercise,  either  of  the  part  itself,  or 
of  the  whole  body,  if  the  patient  is 
capable  of  taking  it.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes,  will  be 
sufficient  time  to  remain  in  the  bath, 
(he  temperature  of  which  may  at 
pleasure  be  varied  from  90  degrees 
to  114.  This  scale  appears  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  in  all  cases  to  en¬ 
sure  the  beneficial  effects  to  lie  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  use  of  a  tepid  or  hot 
hath. 

If  the  pains  are  of  a  recent  date, 
and  chiefly  attack  Hie  muscles  and 
thin  membranous  coverings,  occa¬ 
sionally  shifting  from  one  part  to 
another,  and  the  strength  is  at  the 
same  time  but  little  reduced,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  moderate  use 
of  the  warm  bath  maybe  serviceable  ; 
but  where  it  proves  unsuccessful 
after  two  or  three  trials,  it  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  In  soothing  pain, 
relaxing  the  stiffened  joints  and 
rigid  fibres,  particularly  in  elderly 
patients  whose  strength  has  been 
much  reduced  by  the  length  and 
violence  of  the  disorder,  a  tepid  bath 
of  from  84  to  90  will  often  prove  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  other  means 
we  employ. 

Both  remedies  however  may,  I 
think,  be  considered  of  inferior  value 
in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  when 
compared  with  the  topical,  and  some¬ 
times  general  use  of  hot  water  in  the 
form  of  vapou r.  Whenever  the  joints 
are  very  rigid,  and  the  pain  upon 
motion  exquisitely  severe,  or  where 
the  muscles  have  become  contracted 
and  almost  paralytic;  and  indeed  in 
all  protracted  cases  of  the  disease  of 
the  hip  joint,  lumbago,  or  sciatica, 
the  vapour  of  hot  water,  locally  and 
properly  applied,  will  seldom  fail,  in 


conjunction  with  other  proper  topical 
applications,  to  prove  a  safe  and  suc¬ 
cessful  remedy.  The  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  must  he  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  A  large  boiler 
with  a  pipe  affixed  to  it  forms  a 
simple  apparatus.  With  this  the 
parts  affected  may  be  steamed  for 
about  half  an  hour  at  a  time, repeat¬ 
ing  the  process  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

A  vapour  hath,  constructed  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  plan  advised  by  the 
Honourable  Basil  Cochrane,  or  in 
tlie  Russian  manner,  would  he  a 
great  acquisition  in  all  infirmaries 
and  hospitals.  The  latter  is  very 
simple.  The  building  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wooden  house,  situated, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  by  the  side 
of  a  running  stream.  In  the  bath¬ 
room  is  a  large  vaulted  oven,  which, 
when  heated,  makes  the  paving 
stones  lying  upon  (he  (op  of  it  red 
hot;  and  adjoining  to  the  room  is  a 
kettle  fixed  in  masonry  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  boiling  water.  Round 
about  the  sides  of  the  room  area 
few  rows  of  benches  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphithea¬ 
tre.  Little  light  is  admitted,  hut 
here  and  there  are  apertures  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  vapour  to  escape,  the 
cold  water  which  is  wanted  being 
let  in  by  small  channels. 

The  heat  of  the  bath-room  is 
usually  from  32  to  40  degrees  of 
Reaumur’s  thermometer,  that  is, 
from  about  114  to  102  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s.  Warm  water  is  thrown  every 
five  minutes  or  so  upon  the  hot 
stones,  by  which  means  the  heat  is 
somewhat  increased,  especially  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building.  The 
bathers  recline  on  the  benches  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  they  perspire 
more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  humid  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  enveloped.  To  promote 
perspiration  the  better,  and  com¬ 
pletely  to  open  the  pores,  they  are  at 
first  well  rubbed  with  the  hands, 
and  then  gently  flagellated  with 
leafy  bunches  of  birch.  After  re¬ 
maining  awhile,  they  quit  thesweat- 
ing  bench,  and  wash  the  body  with 
warm  or  cold  water.  During  my 
stay  at  Petersburg!!,  1  observed  that 
many  of  the  Russians  threw  them- 
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selves  immediately  from  the  Lath- 
room  into  the  adjoining  river.  In 
the  winter  they  roll  themselve-t  in 
snow,  in  a  frost  of  ten  or  mi  ic  de¬ 
grees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  noi- 
is  the  sudden  change  succeeded  by 
illness,  or  productive  of  the  least  in¬ 
convenience. 

In  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
where  great  debility  prevails,  with 
deep-seated  pain,  the  warm  bath  fre¬ 
quently  renders  the  patient  hot  and 
restless,  and  seldom  or  never  re¬ 
lieves,  unless  it  induces  sweat.  Now 
the  advantage  of  the  vajKnir  hath  is, 
that  perspiration  takes  place  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  in  it  than 
the  oilier:  the  vapour  bath  need  not 
to  be  heated  above  116  degrees  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  salutary  perspiration,  whereas 
a  warm  hath  seldom  produces  this 
discharge  at  a  lower  temj>erature 
than  100  degrees,  and  from  that  it  is 
used  up  to  112  in  some  of  t lie  hot 
springs  at  Bath.  Besides  this  in- 
cieaseil  heat  applied  to  the  skin 
when  the  exhalants  ase  ready  to 
yield  their  contents,  the  surrounding 
medium  presses  upon  the  cuticle, 
and  in  some  measure  prevents  the 
flow  of  perspiration  which  it  had 
hi  ought  on  the  surface  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  vapour  hath  the  heat 
being  applied  to  the  body  in  an  aeri¬ 
form  state,  unites  with  the  insensi¬ 
ble  perspiration  as  it  arises  by  the 
exhalants,  condenses  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  drops  from  the  body  by  its 
own  weight,  meeting  with  no  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  elastic  vapour. 

After  excising  the  diseased  parts 
for  a  due  length  of  time  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  vapour,  and  diligently  rub¬ 
bing  in  some  rubefacient  liniment 
during  the  operation,  we  may  im¬ 
mediately  after  employ  electricity, 
either  in  slight  shocks,  or  by  draw¬ 
ing  sparks.  Perhaps  the  latter  may 
be  the  preferable  way.  The  process 
being  completed,  the  parts  are  then 
to  be  enveloped  in  flannel. 

Dr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Medical  Re¬ 
ports,  mentions,  that  he  has  seen  at 
the  Manchester  Infirmary  several  hip 
eves  of  long  standing  yield  to  the 
persevering  use  of  topical  bleeding 
by  means  of  cupping  and  scarifying, 
with  the  aid  of  issues  ;  but  in  order 
to  remove  the  rigidity  and  want  of 


tone  which  remained  in  the  parts 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  more 
violent  symptoms,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  vajjoiir 
and  electricity.  In  .mine  very  ob¬ 
stinate  eases  of  sciatica,  which  re¬ 
sisted  all  other  means  of  relief,  he 
has  also  witnessed  the  happiest  ef¬ 
fects  from  Issues  ;  but,  lie  observes, 
that  heotlrn  found  it  necessary  tosur- 
rotind  the  joints  with  several  of  these 
drains,  moderating  the  degree  ot  ir¬ 
ritation  and  discharge  according  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease  and  the 
strength  ol  the  patient. 

The  chronic  rheumatism  in  all  its 
forms  succeeding  to  the  acute,  and 
where  the  inflammation  has  been 
chiifly  seated  in  moving  parts,  it 
is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  Buxton  waters,  and  the 
healthy  action  is  soon  sofai  restored  as 
to  enable  the  patient  to  use  the  more 
powerful  remedy  of  sea-bathing,  or 
the  common  cohl  bath.  On  account 
of  (lie  slightness  of  the  shock  of  im¬ 
mersion,  very  delicate  and  irritable 
habit'-,  and  especially  parts  weakened 
by  disease,  can  generally  bear  this 
degree  of  cold,  and  overcome  it  by  a 
very  small  re-action  ;  to  produce 
which  appears  to  be  often  a  most 
salutary  effort  of  the  constitution. 
Hence  the  Buxton  bath  is  become 
almost  a  technical  term  for  any  bath 
heated  to  the  highest  degree  that  is 
compatible  with  giving  some  sensa¬ 
tion  of  cold  when  the  body  is  tiist 
plunged  into  it. 

(Tote  Continued.) 


TREATMENT  OF 
ORGANIC  DISEASE,  &e.  &c. 


(Continued  from  p.  42?.) 

Indeed,  it  is  occasionally  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  the  inflammatory 
diathesis  by  active  antiphlogistic 
measures  ;  thus,  I  have  known  one 
or  two  cases,  in  which  great  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  nervous  and  sanguifer¬ 
ous  systems  prevailed.  In  these  in¬ 
stances  blood-letting  to  any  extent, 
as  from  fourteen  to  twenty  ounces, 
had  no  effi-ct  in  reducing  the  symp¬ 
toms  ;  undoubtedly  the  pulse  became 
small,  but  the  inflammatory  ten¬ 
dencies  were  by  these  means  no  way 
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subdued.  The  proper  treatment  of 
such  cases  consists  in  small  bleed¬ 
ings,  as  from  four  to  six  ounces, 
repeated  at  proper  intervals,  and  a 
cooling  diet,  principally  vegetable. 
There  are  few  cases  which  will  re¬ 
sist  these  means,  if  properly  and 
judiciously  managed.  In  some  cages', 
however,  the  patient  cannot  or  will 
not  submit  to  what  lie  may  consider 
so  severe  a  discipline," more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  first  stage  of  organic 
disease,  when  perhaps  bis  fears  and 
apprehensions  are  as  yet  h^t  little 
excited.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  must  recommend  that  animal 
food  b--*  used  only  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  that  on  these  occasions 
tiie  least  stimulating  kinds  be  used. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  articles 
of  diet  and  their  properties,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  on  the 
materia  ali  men  tar  ia,  and  to  Dr. 
Philip’s  Treatise  on  Indigestion, 

Air,  to  which  head  I  also  refer 
climate,  is  a  powerful  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  or  increasing  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diathesis.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  is 
that  there  the  invalid  is  not  exposed 
to  such  sudden  changes  of  weather 
as  constantly  prevail  in  our  own. 
Dr.  Philip  seems  to  attach  but  little 
importance  to  change  of  air,  and 
perhaps,  in  the  abstract  meaning  of 
the  expression,  he  may  be  right, 
lie  observes  — “  There  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  cause  to  which  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  change  of  place 
is  to  be  ascribed.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  arises  from  various 
circumstances,  but  least  of  all,  in 
most  instances,  from  mere  change 
of  air.  It  is  evident  that  the  air  is 
effectually  changed  by  the  wind, 
and  far  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
by  any  change  of  place.  Yet  it  is  only 
when  Hie  temperature  or  degree  of 
moisture  is  changed  by  the  wind, 
that  we  can  perceive  it  produce  any 
change  in  the  health,  if  we  except 
that  a  certain  degree  of  wind  is  useful 
by  preventing  absolute  stillness  ot 
the  air,  which  always  becomes 
oppressive  when  long  continued, 
and  that  independently  of  any  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  air;  for  it  is  felt 
by  those  who  inhabit  single  houses 


in  the  country  as  well  as  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  towns.  A  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  is  particularly  grateful  to 
the  feelings,  and,  as  we  might  from 
this  alone  infer,  favourable  to 
health.” 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Philip  here 
regards  change  of  air  as  merely 
effecting  an  interchange  between 
the  particles  of  this  medium.  In 
such  a  sense  his  observations  are 
unquestionably  perfectly  just.  That 
such  is  his  meaning  appears  from 
the  following  paragraph  : — “The 
truth  is,”  he  says,  “  that  the  air  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  places. 
It  lias  been  found  by  correct  experi¬ 
ments  that  in  the  closest  parts  of 
London,  and  on  tiie  top  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  it  possesses  the  same 
proportion  of  the  principle  which 
supports  animal  life,  and  is  itself, 
indeed,  in  all  respects  the  same.” 

The  great  misfortune  of  empirical 
practice  is,  that  the  prescriber,  when 
he  issues  his  precepts,  has  no  other 
object  in  view  than  merely  an 
appearance  of  doing  something. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  what 
is  understood  by  change  of  air  has 
not  met  with  all  that  attention  and 
consideration  which  its  importance 
requires.  Change  of  air,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  change  of  climate,  is 
capable  of  effecting  much,  both  in 
preventing  organic  disease,  and  in 
relieving  it  when  it  has  supervened. 
The  chemical  constitution  of  the 
air  is,  perhaps,  every  where  the 
same;  but  the  physical  properties  of 
ill  is  fluid  will  differ  essentially  as  to 
it s  volumes  under  different  tem¬ 
peratures.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  under 
the  pole  and  under  the  equator  will 
afford  the  same  relative  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  to  volume,  of  the  vital 
principle  or  oxygen  ;  bat  the  ab¬ 
solute  quantities  will  be  widely 
different. 

A  volume  of  air  at  a  medium 
density,  will  occupy  a  greater  or  less 
space  according  as  ^its  temperature 
is  either  elevated  or  lowered.  If, 
then,  an  animal  breathe  in  an 
elevated  temperature,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
inspirations  the  blood  will  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  less  quantity  of 
oxygen,  than  if  the  density  of  the 
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medium  were  increased  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  its  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  converse  of  tliis  reasoning 
is  equally  evident ;  for  during  a 
given  numl>er  of  inspirations  in  a 
denser  medium,  the  bicod  will  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  vital  principle  than 
when  the  air  is  rarer. 

Oxygen, it  appears  from  numerous 
experiments,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  support  of  animal  life;  but 
it  has  also  been  ascertained,  that  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  increases 
the  excitability  to  an  extent  incom¬ 
patible  with  life;  and  if  its  inhala¬ 
tion  be  continued  for  any  time,  in¬ 
flammatory  action,  and  death 
ultimately,  will  succeed.  Hence 
then  it  is  established,  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  denser  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  greater  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  exciting  principle  on 
a  breathing  animal ;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  under  such  circumstances 
the  more  will  the  inflammatory 
tendencies  be  increased.  May  not 
the  inflammatory  tendencies  of  the 
diseases  of  w  inter  and  spring  l>e  thus 
iu  part  explained  ? — and  flic  pecu¬ 
liar  languid  character  which  distin¬ 
guishes  those  of  summer  and  autumn 
may  he  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
upon  (lie  converse  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  Reflection  upon  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  unequivocally  prove 
tlie  great  accuracy  of  Sydenham, 
and  (lie  attention  with  which  lie 
reviewed  the  phenomena  of  disease  ; 
and  it  still  farther  shews  that  his 
division  into  vernal  nnd  autumnal 
diseases  is  by  no  means  either 
arbitrary  or  fanciful,  hut  a  real 
practical  distinction,  the  importance 
of  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age, 
may  he  successfully  supported  and 
established  upon  the  clearest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reasoning  and  philosophical 
induction. 

(To  l»e  C'onliiiued.) 


OF  SMOTHERING. 

(Frnm  Smith's  Forensic  Medicine.) 

I  ms  is  a  variety  of  suffocation 
on  which  there  is  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  to  he  said.  It  is  the  inerc  clo¬ 
sure  or  covering  of  the  mouth  and 


nostrils  in  whatever  way,  so  ns  to 
prevent  the  transit  of  (lie  air,  and 
thereby  induce  suffocation.  Except 
in  children  it  is  a  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence  ;  among  them,  however,  it  is 
not  only  a  common  accident,  hut 
often  perpetroied  upon  them  as  a 
crime. 

The  possibility  of  its  occurring 
accidentally  to  adults  must  however 
he  admitted,  for  j>ersons  iu  a  state 
of  intoxication,  or  great  debility 
from  disease,  may  get  into  such  a 
position  as  to  prevent  the  transit  ot 
air  to  the  lungs,  and  being  unable  to 
extrirate  themselves  may  perish. 
It  may  also  he  resorted  to  with  a 
criminal  intent,  hut  it  w  ill  require 
so  much  force  and  dexterity  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  death  of  an  adult  of 
hut  moderate  powers  of  resistance 
in  this  manner  that  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  of  it  very  rarely. 

Of  smothering  children  iu  or 
soon  after  birth  tliis  is  not  the  place 
to  speak  particularly  ;  but  when 
respiration  has  been  performed  for 
some  time,  and  the  child  has  main¬ 
tained  existence  by  the  action  of  its 
owu  organs,  the  event  falls  within 
file  scope  of  the  present  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  ratio  moriendi  iu  this  in¬ 
stance  requires  no  particular  illus¬ 
tration.  Death  is  the  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  lx  ing  prevented,  no  injury 
being  inflicted  oil  the  organs  of  res¬ 
piration  by  external  violence.  If 
often  happens  too  from  overlaying 
children,  as  it  is  called,  that  is.  by 
a  pillow,  holster,  or  bed-clothes 
being  accidentally  laid  against  the 
child’s  face  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
own  struggles  can  not  disengage  it, 
w  hile  either  no  one  is  at  baud,  or 
nobody  is  aware  of  (he  circumstance 
till  too  late 

Circumstantial  evidence  must  be 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  event 
has  !>een  produced  by  crime  or  by 
accident. 

The  following  ease,  of  very  recent 
occurrence,  is  important  enough,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  question  now 
more  particularly  under  view  to 
merit  notice  ;  but  its  relations  are 
of  a  more  extended  uatme. 
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York,  July  18,  1823,  Margaret 
Parkin  was  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  her  bastard  child.  The 
body  was  found  in  a  canal,  and 
buried  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  parents,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  come  by  its  death. 
The  clothes,  however,  being  preserv¬ 
ed,  ltd  to  Hie  discovery  of  the 
mother.  The  delivery  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  February,  and  the  body 
was  taken  out  of  the  water  oil  the 
6th  of  March. 

On  that  same  day  the  prisoner 
carried  the  child,  wrapped  up  in  a 
variety  of  coverings  (the  weather 
being  cold)  and  held  close  to  her 
breast,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  from  the  house  in  which,  for 
some  days,  she  had  been  residing, 
to  the  passage  boat  on  the  canal  ; 
and  the  account  she  gave  was,  that 
she  never  looked  at  the  child,  which 
was  perfectly  quiet,  till  she  got  near 
the  pier,  and  then,  on  opening  the 
clothes,  she  found  it  dead.  She  was 
much  distressed,  and  afraid  to  let 
any  one  know  it,  lest  they  should 
-suppose  she  had  done  it  on  purpose, 
and  thought  it  best  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  C  *  *  *  *  *,  a  surgeon,  “  ex¬ 
amined  the  child  on  the  same  day, 
and  there  were  no  marks  of  violence 
about  it.  On  the  following  day  he 
opened  the  body.  In  the  mouth  and 
-stomach  he  found  the  appearance 
of  milk.  Judging  from  appearances, 
convulsions  were  the  cause  ot  death. 
The  symptoms  would  have  been  the 
same  had  the  child  been  drowned. 
Putting  the  child  in  water  would 
have  produced  convulsion.  If  he 
had  found  the  child  in  water, he  would 
have  concluded  its  death  took  place 
from  suffocation  by  drowning.'1' 

Cross  examined.  “  No  doubt  any 
suffocation  would  have  produced 
the  same  symptoms.  In  the  act  ot 
drowning  there  is  a  great  exertion 
made  to  inhale  the  air.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  that  the  mouth  in  the 
exertion  would  open.  It  the  child 
were  with  its  head  downwards,  and 
under  water,  the  water  would  get 
in.  Water  is  detected  jon  the  sto¬ 
mach.  but  not  in  the  lungs.  W  he- 
fher  the  person  drowned  was  s  tong 
or  weak,  he  thought  water  would 
Te  in  the  stomach.  In  that  ease  lie 


conceived  strength  would  make  no 
difference.” 

Mr.  G. - C - ,  surgeon  of 

York,  “  had  been  fifteen  years  in 
the  profession.  A  child  a  fortnight 
old,  with  its  head  downwards  under 
water,  would  struggle  considerably, 
so  much  so  as  to  make  its  clothes 
imbibe  the  water.  In  the  course  of 
i i is  experience  he  has  seen  several 
persons  drowned.  He  has  seen  them 
opened.  He  has  heard  the  evidence 

of  Mr.  C - ,  and  is  of  opinion 

that  the  child  suffered  death  from 
other  suffocation,  and  not  from  suffor 
cation  by  d. owning.  It  was  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause 
its  death.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

( Concluded .) 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  camphor  is  a  medicine 
much  employed  in  scarlatina,  and 
often  with  a  seeming  good  effect ; 
but  more  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  the  pulse  is  very  low,  or  the 
efflorescence  disappears  suddenly.  In 
these  instances  ammonia,  the  aromatic 
confection,  warm  bathing,  and  wine 
will  likewise  be  advisable. 

A  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  five  ounces  of  water,  of 
which  two  tea-spoonsful  are  to  be 
taken  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  is  another  remedy  which  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  in  this 
disease. 

My  usual  plan  of  proceeding  i,u 
both  scarlatina  anginpsa  and  scarla¬ 
tina  maligna  is,  to  give  a  decoction  of 
the  bark  of  cinchona,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  wine  and  a  few  drops. of 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  afterwards  the  draught 
of  camphor  and  ammonia,  and  so  oh 
alternately ;  which  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  I  have  found  very  successful. 

If  a  purging  arises  in  scarlatina 
anginosa,  it  ought  to  be  suppressed  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  astringents  joined 
with  aromatics,  opium,  and  wine. 
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’IT)*  oedetnatous  disposition  which 
ensue*  after  some  cases  of  scarlatina 
is  to  be  removed  by  diuretics,  joined 
with  tonics  and  a  generous  diet, 
giving  at  the  same  time  some  gentle 
laxative  occasionally.  By  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  practitioners  this  oedema  has 
been  considered  as  a  disease  of  atony, 
but  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  a 
small  tract,  that  his  experience  has 
proved  it  a  true  arterial  dropsy,  (os  he 
terms  it;)  and  he  says  that  bleeding 
will  often  cure  it  without  any  assis¬ 
tance  from  medicine,  but  that  purging 
is  the  safest  and  readiest  means  of 
relief,  and  not  bark  and  aromatics, 
hitherto  generally  prescribed  in  such 
cases. 

In  most  cases  of  scarlatina,  when 
the  fever  has  subsided,  the  cinchona, 
stomachic  bitters,  chalybeate*,  the 
mineral  acids,  wine,  a  nourishing 
diet,  pure  air,  and  gentle  exercise, 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  recovery  of 
the  patient. 

Scarlatina  being  of  a  very  conta¬ 
gious  nature,  and  never  failing  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  greatest  consternation  and 
anxiety  when  it  breaks  out  in  schools 
and  families,  it  seems  right  to  notice 
the  means  which  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  under  such  circumstances, 
for  checking  its  progress,  and  at¬ 
tempting  its  total  extinction. 

So  long  ago  as  1779,  Dr.  Haygarth 
preserved  37  boys  from  the  scarlet 
lever  in  a  boarding  school  at  Chester, 
by  confining  a  patient  ill  or  it  to  a  vio¬ 
lent  degree,  in  a  separate  room  of  the 
*ame  house,  and  by  attention  to  per¬ 
fect  cleanliness.  In  a  boarding  school 
at  Bath,  1805,  two  young  ladies  had 
a  scarlet  fever  and  a  malignant  ulce¬ 
rated  sore  throat,  one  of  them  danger¬ 
ously.  The  governess  visited  the 
patients,  and  assisted  to  syringe  their 
throats  frequently  in  the  dav.  After 
washing  her  hands,  and  with  other 
strict  attention  to  perfect  cleanliness, 
so  as  carefully  to  avoid  convevingany 
contagious  dirt  out  of  the  sick  cham¬ 
ber,  but  without  changing  her  gar¬ 
ments,  she  went  among  sixty-five  of 
her  scholars  in  the  adjoining  rooms 
of  the  house  to  hear  their  lessons 
and  examine  their  work  :  not  one  of 
these  young  ladies  was  infected  with 
the  fever,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  w  as  informed 


by  the  physiciau  who  attended  these 
patients.  The  testimony  of  such  nu- 
merou  facts  proves,  beyond  ail  contro¬ 
versy,  that  contagious  miasms,  in  hi* 
opinion,  do  not  adhere  to  clothes  60 
a>  to  infect  others  closely  expose  I  to 
them.  Hence  typhus,  scarlatina.  See. 
arc  always  caught  either  by  miasms 
issuing  from  the  patient,  or  by  miasms 
issuing  from  the  contagious  poison  in 
a  solid  or  liquid  form  discharged  from 
the  patient;  hut  not  by  miasms  ad¬ 
hering  to  clothes,  &c.  If,  in  future, 
a  patient  ill  of  either  typhus  or  the 
scarlet  fever,  he  permitted  to  infect 
theTamily,  where  there  is  a  room  in  the 
house  for  the  separation  of  the  sick,  it 
w  ill  be  justly  imputed  to  the  want  of 
knowledge,  or  the  want  of  care  in  the 
attendants. 

All  masters  and  mistresses  of  hoard¬ 
ing  schools  ought  for  their  own  sakes, 
as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  committed  to  their  care,  to  he 
provided  with  one  or  more  separate 
apartments,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  establishment,  for  the  reception 
of  invalids.  These  should  be  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  rooms  appropriated  for  the 
sick  and  the  rest  of  the  house  may  he 
speedily  and  completely  cut  off  at  any 
time.  If  the  establishment  be  too 
small  to  admit  of  such  appendages 
under  the  same  roof,  a  proper  lodging 
should  he  reserved  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  be  always  in  readiness, 
whenever  the  occasion  might  require 
to  resort  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  fever  manifests  itself 
in  one  subject,  the  person  so  affected 
should  be  separated  without  delay 
from  all  the  rest.  The  next  essential 
step  to  be  taken  is  to  subdue  unne¬ 
cessary  alarm  and  consternation  ;  in 
the  performance  of  which  duty  the 
parent  or  guardian  must  co-operate 
fully  with  the  instructor.  Where  the 
scholars  are  numerous,  and  the  extent 
and  disposition  of  the  premises  admit 
of  it,  the  best  plan  is  not  to  disperse 
the  school;  for  by  dismissing  the 
children,  those  in  wnom  the  infection 
is  latent,  and  to  be  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced,  thereby  convey  it  to  their  re¬ 
spective  families,  and  so  promote  the 
further  propagation  of  the  disease,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  junior  branches 
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in  particular,  who  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  contagion  than  adults. 
Having  ascertained  and  cut  off  the 
source  of  infection  ;  having  separated 
the  originally  tainted  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  sicken,  and  while  they  yet 
remain  incapable  of  imparting  dis¬ 
ease;  having  disposed  of  them  in  pro¬ 
per  apartments,  and  strictly  enforced 
the  rules  of  prevention  ;  the  evil  may 
be  crushed  in  its  infancy.  The  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  mischief  will 
thus  be  accurately  measured  and  to¬ 
tally  obviated. 

But  if  the  accommodations  of  the 
establishment  be  too  limited  for  the 
complete  execution  of  this  scheme,  or 
parents  be  unwilling  to  commit  their 
offspring  to  any  other  than  their  own 
inspection  in  the  time  of  illness,  it  is 
a  sacred  duty  imposed  on  them  not 
to  admit  even  a  suspected  child,  much 
less  a  diseased  one,  into  family  inter¬ 
course  with  themselves,  their  other 
children,  or  their  servants.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  apartment,  where  circumstances 
allow  of  such  a  convenience,  ought 
to  be  in  readiness,  or  in  a  state  to  be 
made  readv,  for  accidental  sickness. 
Here  a  strict  quarantine  should  be 
performed,  whether  the  subject  be 
suspected  or  convalescent,  the  period 
of  which  may  be  regulated,  partly  by 
what  is  already  known  on  the  subject 
and  finally  determined  by  future  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  result  of  aggregated 
facts.  If  the  child  be  really  infected, 
immediate  separation,  with  a  suitable 
regimen,  should  be  adopted. 

To  annihilate  the  powers  of  conta¬ 
gion,  we  may  employ  fumigations  with 
manganese,  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
as  advised  under  the  head  of  Dysen¬ 
tery;  or  we  may  have  recourse  to 
those  of  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

In  regard  to  prevention,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  improvement  of  the  diet  in 
such  as  live  low,  moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  cold  bathing,  and  in 
short  every  mode  of  strengthening  the 
constitution,  with  great  attention  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  must  have 
a  tendency  to  ward  off  the  disease. 
Those  who  are  in  attendance  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  inhaling 
the  breath  of  the  sick,  as  it  is  clear 
that  scarlatina,  as  well  as  some  other 
diseases,  may  be  so  received.  By  using 


a  gargle  of  capsicum  frequently,  they 
probably  may  be  enabled  to  resist  con¬ 
tagion  the  better. 


MR.  CHOKER’S  ' 

FAMILY  COUCH. 

Doctor. — Well,  how  are  you, 
neighbour  Neddy  ?  How  are  all 
the  family  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — Oh,  wery  ill,  wery 
ill — we-ry  ill  indeed.  There’s  Cur- 
loin — Carry,  as  I  call  her, she  that's 
named  ater  our  poor  hleseed  angel 
Queen,  you  know — ah!  she’s  wery 
ill  indeed.  Eat,  eat,  eat — cough, 
cough,  cough,  all  day  long.  She 
gets  up  in  the  night,  poor  dear 
cretur;  and  then  this  cough  and 
stuff — eough  and  stuff- — ah  !  she's 
wery  ill,  we-ry  ill  indeed. 

Doctor. — And  how  is  your  eldest 
son  ? 

Mr.  Croker. — Oh,  wery  bad  in¬ 
deed.  He’s  got  a  cough  too — barks 
like  a  dog.  And  there’s  William — 
Billy — Bill,  you  know — ah  !  poor 
Bill,  he’s  wery  had  too — wery  bad 
indeed  ;  no  appetite — eats  nothing 
but  dumplings. 

Doctor. — And  how  is  the  baby? 

Mr.  Croker. — Got  the  whooping- 
cough  ;  oh,  wery  bad  indeed — black 
in  the  face;  and  how  it  does  eat,  to 
be  sure!  but  my  wife — Mrs.  Croker, 
you  know.  Bess — iny  Bessy,  she 
says  feed  *  a  cough  and  starve  a 
fevc-r,”  and  so  I  lets  'em  all  eat.  eat. 
eat— cough,  cough,  cough.  God 
bless  ’em  with  it. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Marking  a  Cross  with  the  wet  Finger 
upon  the  Leg  or  Ann  to  cure  it  of 
being  asleep. 

Observe— The  old  women  say, 
that  when  the  mark  becomes  dry 
the  sensation  of  numbness  will  be 


*  Mr.  Croker’s  family  cough  illustrates  the 
practice  of  feeding  coughs,  rather  miserably. 
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(lissipftted.  'I'l» i ?*  is  I rue ;  f «»r  Lie 
cause  of  this  numbness  is  a  stop¬ 
page  of  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  by  pressure,  and  the 
pressure  licing  removed,  it  will  take 
about  the  time  that  such  a  mark  is 
drying  to  rc-c  iron  late. 

Sulphur  to  Purify  the  /Hoed. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  before;  hut 
a  C’orrespon.lent  has  again  called 
our  attention  to  it.  We  redly  think 
that  sulphur  docs  not  enter  info 
the  chyle, and  therefore  not  into  the 
blood  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Its  action  is  laxative,  and 
so  is  of  use.  Its  internal  use  does 
not  affect  silvei  in  the  pockets,  and 
it  acts  in  curing  the  itch  by  killing 
the  insects  which  occasion  the  disease, 
for  it  is  supposed  that  itch  is  caused 
by  living  animuleuhe. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  good  Gurgle  for  Sore  Throat. 

Tnko  of  tincture  of  myrrb,  two  drachms, 
Common  water,  four  ounces, 
Vinegar,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

Another,  for  fleer  a  ted  Sure  Throat. 

Water,  half  a  pint, 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  hark ,  ball 
a  pint, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  a  drachm. 

Mix. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


1  iie  following  is  the  letter  which 
we  wished  to  suppress, but  which  we 
now  publish,  because  the  individual 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Olives  has  den ied 
that  lie  is  1  rueinan,  and  Ixvausc 
J  i  "email  is  a  fictitious  name.  It 


will  shew  that  he  was  more  scurri¬ 
lous  than  rational. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 

SIR, 

An  individual  who  is  naturally 
averse  to  engage  in  public  disputes, 
or  to  participate  in  the  quarrels  of 
others,  feels  diffident,  even  when 
he  wishes  to  volunteer  his  service 
in  a  cause  where  uprightness  of 
mind  and  liberality  of  sentiment 
are  exchanged  for  villainy  and 
dastard  accusation.  The  case  to 
which  1  allude  is  that  of  Trueman 
versus  Dunkin,  wherein  the  vile 
machinations  of  the  former  have 
been  so  shamefully  pourtrayed,  and 
the  invective  applied  with  unbe¬ 
coming  severity;  indeed  it  is  as 
Veritas  justly  observes,  44  as  cow¬ 
ardly  as  it  is  false,”  and  to  clothe 
his  vindictive  spirit  with  an  assumed 
title  is  another  naseexpedient  which 
the  guilty  who  fear  detection  are  so 
prone  to  resort  to;  hut  time,  that 
great  un folder  of  mysteries,  has  at 
last  developed  the  secret  abode,  with 
the  real  name  and  parentage  of  this 
vile  aggressor;  and  it  is  hut  justice 
to  the  accused  to  give  publicity  to 
the  facts,  to  enable  the  public  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  man  who  possesses  not  a 
reputation  that  he  cares  to  lose. 

Imprimis.  This  identical  T. 
Trueman,  alias  Baseman,  alias 
Falseman,  is  in  reality  no  other  than  a 
person  of  the  name  of - whose  na¬ 

tivity  has  been  discovered  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  village  in  the  lens  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  in  this  said  humble  habi¬ 
tation  he  completed  the  period  of 
his  careless  childhood,  undistin¬ 
guished  by  any  other  mental  endow- 
ment,  save  those  which  mail  in¬ 
stinctively  possesses  in  a  state  of 
mere  animal  existence.  Scarcely 
had  he  emanated  from  this  point  of 
the  diametric  scale,  tlian  some 
slight  dawuings  of  reason  convinced 
him  that  man  is  not  a  caincleon, 
aud  that  in  order  to  provide  against 
premature  decay,  it  is  necessary  to 
exert  himself  to  procure  subsistence. 
Accordingly  the  inhabitants  of  tbc 
stream,  the  hcrudn  incdicinalis 
which  be  had  observed  t o abound  iq 
the  aquatic  district  that  surround¬ 
ed  his  dwelling,  seemed  to  point 
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out  an  expedient  for  subsequent 
consideration;  and  with  them  he 
soon  formed  a  mutual  connexion,  al¬ 
though  of  their  natural  history 
Ire  is  still  as  ignorant  as  of  the  place 
of  the  damned. 

For  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
he  was  generally  recognised  in  many 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  as  an 
itinerant  vender  of  these  useful  ani¬ 
mals;  hut  growing  tired  of  this  oc¬ 
cupation,  curiosity  and  his  iegs  at 
last  brought  him  to  London,  the 
general  receptacle  of  both  good  and 
bad.  The  entrance  of  “this  mar¬ 
ch  and  des  sausues  into  the  metro¬ 
polis  was  not  associated  with  very 
happy  auspices;  for  a  loss  of  cattle 
soon  after  his  arrival,  kept  him  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  small 
way;  but  the  mind,  when  inured  to 
misfortune,  will  sometimes  exert 
if  self,  even  in  the  midst  of  idiocy, 
and  aspire  to  objects  of  higher  im¬ 
portance.  than  in  the  smooth  path 
of  existence  coxld  ever  be  suggested, 
and  the  apparent  splendour  of  the 
■profession,  together  with  the  ima¬ 
ginary  emoluments  of  nostrums 
vending  temptation,  at  which  am¬ 
bition  and  avarice  are  ever  ready  to  ^ 
grasp.  Snell,  then,  is  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  views  of  the 
person  whose  character  is  now  un¬ 
der  consideration  ;  and  though  zeal 
in  a  good  cause  is  com  mend  abb*, 
yet  propriety  should  regulate  the 
propensities  of  an  enthusiast,  and 
direct  him  to  limits  of  that  sphere 
which  is  most  congenial  to  his  capa¬ 
bilities  and  acquirements,  while 
those  who  so  audaciously  presume 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  without 
any  laudable  pretensions  or  qualifi¬ 
cations,  can  only  be  actuated  by 
mere  sinister  motives,  which  'iibse- 
queut  transactions  too  clearly  de¬ 
monstrate,  and  of  the  uncultivated 
and  unrestrained  degradation  of  (he 
intellectual  capacity.  Here  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  instance,  who  now 

“  With  upstart  pride  he  lifts  his  head, 

Though  on  a  dunghill  horn  mid  bred,” 

And  not  less  deserving  of  the 
public  attention  is  the  source  from 
whence  bis  co-partner  and  abettor, 
- ,  derived  his  profession¬ 


al  attainments :  (he  laborious  me¬ 
chanical  operations  of  a  dock -yard 
occupied  the  period  of  his  juvenile 
years;  but  becoming  fatigued,  and 
at  length  disgusted  with  (his  menial 
situation,  he  quitted  the  boring  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  sii ip-carpenter,  and  be¬ 
ing  of  a  penetrating  disposition,  his 
attention  became  ri vetted  to  the 
beautiful  but  complicated  mecha¬ 
nism  <>f  the  human  body.  Here 
was  an  extensive  field  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  research;  and  though  such 
a  pursuit  might  bejeonsideredfatonce 
novel  and  abstruse,  he  suffered  it 
not  to  curb  his  natural  ardour  for 
investigation,  nor  to  diminish  his 
determination  to  contend  with  such 
difficulties  as  a  conscientious  pre¬ 
tender  might  naturally  anticipate. 
Having  thus  arranged  his  plan  for 
futurity,  and  elate  with  the  idea  of 
liis  scheme, he  sallied  forth  in  search 
of  a  confident,  when  chance  sudden¬ 
ly  and  unexpectedly  threw  him  in 
the  way  of  a  man  whose |  motives, 
whose  views  were  in  perfect  con cord- 
ance  with  his  own  ;  once  more  he 
blessed  the  lmppy  planet  which  pre¬ 
sided  over  and  directed  his  actions, 
and  thanked  his  stars  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  first  introduced  him  to 
(lie  presence  of  his  new  associate, — an 
event  that  appeared  as  favourable 
to  the  execution  of  a  premeditated 
design,  excited  in  each  a  reciprocal 
interest,  and  the  co  partnership  of 
-  received  its  primary  no¬ 
mination  under  the  cementing  in¬ 
fluence  of  u  Whitbread's  Entire.” 
After  tracing  this  firm  to  its 
origin,  l  was  anxious  to  suspend 
my  inquiries  ;  but  another  important 
feature  so  forcibly  iutrudes  <>n  my 
observation,  that  I  cannot  pass  over 
it  without  consideration,  viz.  the 
incompetency  so  generally  observa¬ 
ble  among  The  einpyrical  fraternity 
to  initiate  their  progeny  in  the  art 
and  mystery  u  of  the  principles  of 
their  assumed  profession.”  The  son 
and  heir  of  the  above-mentioned 

- -  - - .  was  intended 

by  bis  father  (not  by  nature)  to 
share  the  dignified  title  of  a  me¬ 
dical  practitioner,  but  a  conscious 
inability  to  perform  ‘the  tutelar  du¬ 
ties  of  a  parent,  and  a  dread  of 
some  hereditary  taint,  induced  him  to 
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consider  h  residence  under  his  own 
roof  as  unfavourable  to  the  fosterage 
of  )i is  latent  genius.  This  darling 
youth,  his  father's  hope,  his  mother’s 
j  »y,  has  been  from  a  very  remote 
period  of  his  puerile  days  under 
my  almost  immediate  observation, 
and  if  ever  the  human  counte¬ 
nance  was  an  infallible  index  to 
the  mind,  i:s  veracity,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  has  tor  once  been  clearly  es¬ 
tablished,  for  the  ready  aud  fr.  e 
access  that  I  have  obtained  to  several 
of  his  productions,  penned  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  imagination  is  fre¬ 
quently  enlightened  by  those  refined 
sensations  which  sometimes  give  rise 
to  the  happiest  effusions.  Hut,  alas, 
the  dull  incongruity,  the  barbarity 
of  expressions,  prove  independent  of 
the  countless  number  of  etymologi¬ 
cal  errors,  an  absolute  want  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  illustrious  pages  of 
Johnson  and  Lind!eyMurray,aud  aie 
the  sad  melancholy  characteristics 
of  a  vitiated  and  obrunded  capacity. 

The  length  to  which  I  have  been 
induced  to  extend  these  animadver¬ 
sions,  has  been  with  some  reluctance 
conducted  for  (he  purpose  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  comparison  between  the 
aforesaid  firm,  and  the  victim  of  its 
preconcerted  and  unjustified  ca¬ 
lumny,  and  in  (he  performance  of 
this  incumbent  duty  I  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  myself  ungoverned  by 
any  other  motives,  save  those  of  a 
disinterested  advocate.  The  sacred 
tie  of  humanity  that  propagates  the 
happy  unanimity  of  civilized  society 
has  in  no  instance  l>eon  more  wil¬ 
fully  or  cruelly  profaned  than  by 
the  unpardonable  scurrility  of  this 
worthless  aggressor,  nor  the  respon¬ 
sible  department  of  his  assumed  pro¬ 
fession  more  shamefully  abused, 
than  by  the  reprehensible  conduct 
of  suffering  the  diseases  of  pdients 
to  be  the  (heme  of  kitchen  conver¬ 
sation.  That  indecorous  practice  is 
alone  sufficient  toeall  forth  the  odium 
of  public  hatred,  and  justify  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  exhibit  such  a  character 
bclore  a  Medical  Tribunal  that  is 
well  calculated  to  harmonize  the  dis¬ 
cord  which  those  nefarious  proceed¬ 
ings  must  necessarily  create,  and  it 
will  afford  me  the  highest  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  substantiate  (if  required  at 


a  future  period,)  those  assertions  by 
the  most  unquestionable  authority. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  Olivej*. 

I’jirRcli-r-wlreH,  Ttnthfrhittir, 

November  l&lh,  1824. 


THE  LATE  Dll.  B - M. 


The  late  Dr.  B - m  was  lately 

applied  to  fur  hi  j  advice  by  a  young 
man  of  very  respectable  connections, 
who  had  ruined  his  constitution  by 
those  excesses  which  are  but  too 
predominant  in  the  fashionable 
world — not  the  vice  alluded  to  by 
him  and  his  virtuous  cotempo- 
rary  of  Liverpool — he  stated  his 
case  to  the  doctor,  w’lio  listened 
to  him  with  great  gravity  and  atten¬ 
tion,  occasionally  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  affectedly  taking 
snuff  at  every  interval.  Having 
heard  the  gentleman’s  case,  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  restore  him  to  health,  on 
condition  that  he  should  pay  down 
twenty-five  guineas,  and  go  through 
a  course  of  the  doctor’s  medicines 
— adhering  to  the  rules  laid  down 

in  his  immortal  gHide  to  - . 

These,  conditions  were  assented  to 
by  the  gentleman;  but,  though  he 
swallowed  syrup  and  restorative 
cordial  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole 
army  of  invincible*,  he  gradually 
grew-  worse;  and  was  at  last,  through 
a  too  fatal  reliance  on  the  abilities 
of  the  hypocritical  Welshman,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  confirmed  consumption. 
In  this  state  lie  informed  his  friends 
of  the  means  he  had  been  pursuing  ; 
they  immediately  waited  on  the 
doctor,  begging  him,  if  possible,  to 
render  his  assistance  towards  t lie 
young  man’s  relief,  stating  his  then 
wretched  case:  but  instead  of  offer¬ 
ing  any  advice,  he  answered  them, 
with  the  utmost  sang  froid — *'  Your 
friend  has  been  committing  some 
excess  which  has  caused  this  re¬ 
lapse — he  has  not  adhered  to  my 
advice  ;  besides,  he  has  not  taken 
any  of  rny  medicines  for  this  fort¬ 
night.  It  is  too  late  now — I  can  do 
nothing  for  him  !”  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  the  young  man  shortly 
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after  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  adding 
another  victim  to  the  innumerable 
multitude  who  have  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  quackery. 

About  nine  or  ten  months  since  the 
doctor,  having  doubtless  4i  feathered 
his  nest,”  disposed  of  the  right  of 
making  and  vending  his  medicines 

to  a  Mr. - ;  and  lias  now 

the  audacity  to  announce  that  he 
has  no  concern  with  any  advertised 
medicine,  but  that  he  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  a  physician  !  at  his  house 
somewliere'in  the  Adelphi.  In  the 
same  address  he  modestly  informs 
the  public,  that  he  still  retains  the 
copyright  of  that  “  incomparable 
and  inestimable  publication,  the 
Guide  to  Old  Age,’’  which  may  he 
had  at  his  house,  &c.  In  order  to 
enhance  (he  value  of  this  infallible 
work,  the  Doctor  has  kindly  in¬ 
serted  a  list  of  incurable  com¬ 
plaints,  which  may  speedily  be  re¬ 
moved  by  adhering  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  his  valuable  Guide  ;  but 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  supe¬ 
rior  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
learned  Doctor,  the  author  begs 
leave  to  remark,  that  he  is  firmly 
persuaded  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
community  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  generality  of  the  (fictitious  dis¬ 
orders  he  has  kindly  obtruded  on 
their  notice ;  nor  .does  he  believe 
they  were  known  to  the  worthy 
Doctor,  even  by  name,  prior  to  his 
turning  quack  !  However,  should 
any  further  proof  be  wanting  of  the 
abilities  and  philanthropy  of  this 
paragon  of  the  medical  tribe;  take 
the  conclusion  of  his  public  ad¬ 
vertisement, 'wherein  lie  says,  (still 
continuing  in  that  modest  strain 
which  has  all  along  contributed  to 
procure  him  celebrity)  44  Persons 
residing  in  the  country,  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  inay  have  advice  by  sending 
their  morning  urine,— accompanied 
with  the  usual  fee  !”  The  fee— 
“  aye,  there’s  the  rub  !” — nothing 
without  the  fee;  and  provided  that 
does  but  come  safe  to  hand,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  if  its  accompaniment  be 
spilt  on  the  road  ;  the  sage  physi¬ 
cian  can  guess  at  the  patient’s  dis¬ 
order  by  the  weight  of  the  all- 
attractive  metal  which  accompanies 
the  state  of  his  case  ;  or,  by  the  by. 


which  is  more  probable,  can  sift  it 
out  of  t lie  messenger  entrusted  with 
the  mission  to  the  hygeian  temple  of 
his  healing  highness. 

So  much  ror  the  indefatigable 
and  health-restoring  Dr.  15—, 
on  whose  account  tile  author  fears 
he  has  already  trespassed  too  much 
on  the  patience  of  his  readers  ;  but 
he  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  with¬ 
out  remarking,  that  it  is  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  British  empire— that 
seat  of  opulence,  liberality,  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  where  those  impostors 
are  suffered  with  impunity  to  prac¬ 
tise  and  persevere  in  their  nefarious 
“  system  of  medical  puffing  !” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  M.edical Adviser. 

Sir, 

1  have  often  felt  much  pleasure 
in  the  perusal  of  your  spirited  little 
work,  particularly  when  treating  on 
and  exposing  those  abominable 
pests  of  society  the  quack  doctors, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the 
kingdom  that  contains  more  in 
number,  or  more  audacious  and  un¬ 
principled  wretches  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  than  Manchester;  the  filthy  and 
abominable  placards  which  are  daily 
posted  in  the  streets,  and  distributed 
to  passengers  by  lads  employed  and 
stationed  in  all  the  thoroughfares, 
have  become  so  common  and  offen¬ 
sive  as  to  call  loudly  upon  our 
authorities  to  eudeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  disgraceful  practices. 
The  quacks  here,  Sir,  have  long 
enjoyed  a  very  quiet  reign,  and,  from 
the  great  opposition  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  one  would  suppose  a  very 
profitable  oue. — I  have  no  doubt 
the  London  quacks  have  felt  keenly 
the  effects  of  your  very  just  remarks, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  when  you 
gave  notice  of  visiting  our  Manches¬ 
ter  medicals  in  a  like  manner. 

Their  origin  is  generally  so  low 
and  obscure,  that,  however  desira¬ 
ble  it  may  be  to  obtain  information 
on  this  head,  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  it  is  to  this  that  I  attribute  such 
a  lack  of  information  as  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  in  your  pages ;  in  fact,  so 
exceedingly  do  I  regret  that  no  oue 
hitherto  has  taken  up  the  subject  in 
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(lie  manner  that  it  deserves  or  that 
your  efforts  on  this  |H>int  merit; 
that,  although  I  have  no  couuexioij 
with  the  profession,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  have  only  been  a 
resident  in  Manchester  ulioiit  six 
years,  jet  so  much  have  I  witnessed 
of  the  perfidy  of  tljo^e  rascals,  1 
have  been  so  much  disgusted  with 
their  vile  and  filthy  advertisements, 
that  I  cannot  lefntiu  trmn  giving 
you  the  little  knowledge  1  do  pos¬ 
sess,  at  the  same  time  regretting 
that  the  subject  should  not  meet 
with  a  better  and  more  able  his¬ 
torian.  The  individuals  whose 
names  appear  in  your  publication 
are  all  arrant  quacks,  wretches  of 
the  very  wot  si  description,  and 
might  justly  have  added  the  sen¬ 
tence  you  give  to  t’alfamta,  **All 
horrible  rascals  in  truth.” 

- ,  or  more  properly 

“ - at  home,”  and 

11  who  may  be  found  at  home” — 
(Vide  his  placard.)  This  fellow  is 
a  very  contemptible  personage;  very 
long  and  thin,  with  a  most  tremend¬ 
ous  nose;  his  father  keeps  a  small 
shop,  and  has  constantly  hot  pies, 
tarts,  &c.  coming  muud  at  every 
hour,  and  in  the  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
those  articles  his  hopeful  son, 

- -  (now - - - )  was 

instructed.  He, however,  soon  depart¬ 
ed  from  the  way  in  which  Ins  father 
brought  him  up,  and  commenced 
manufacturer  of  pills  and  boluses, 
giving  to  the  former  the  title  of  “Lo¬ 
belia.” — Those  nostrums  his  father 
has  introduced  amongst  his  pies  and 
custards,  and  which,  along  with 
empty  bottles,  Liath  bricks.  &c. 
form  his  present  slock  in  trade. — 
- ,  alias - pro¬ 
fesses  to  bleed  and  draw  teeth,  and 

has  the  words  “ - Surgeon 

Dentist”  in  full,  formed  of  hu¬ 
man  teeth,  and  framed  and  glazed, 
exhibited  in  the  window. —  Iu  Cow- 
dcoy’s  Manchester  Gazette  he  adver¬ 
tized  lm  nostrum*,  and  also  publish^! 
a  most  shockingly  loathsome  and 
disgusting  account  of  a  female  whom 
he  had  cured  of  a  certain  disease, 
and  whose  signature  in  full  accom¬ 
panied  the  same,  (M -  < - d. 

Mnuchi  x'rr.j  of  lhi>  disease  ;  his 


hand-hills  state  that  he  cures  many 
hundreds  a  day  by  his  universally- 
famed  pills  throughout  Europe,  and 
(lie  itch  in  an  hour,  by  smelling 
only. — lie  has  private  doors,  and  all 
the  rest  of  til  *  humbug,  so  absolutely 
necessary. — You  will  observe  from 
the  enclosed  part  ol  a  placard, 
which  1  tore  from  off  a  wall,  that 

- ,  the  llunover-street  - , 

has  po.sltd  his  likeness,  accusing 
him  of  taking  his  nightly  rounds, 
and  bedaubing  bis  brethren's  puffs; 
this,  by  the  live,  ii  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  likeness  of  Sam.,  both  in  figure 
and  look,  not  at  all  out  of  character. 
Ills  nose  and  shirt-collar  being  all 
that  is  visible  at  any  time  about  his 
face. 

- .  *  This  is  a  devil 

of  it  fellow,  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
lie  adding  too  much  to  sav,  that  he 
kills  his  man  a  week. — I  Know  one 
instance  where  Ibis  had  very  nearly 
hem  I  lie  ease. —  A  young  mail  w  ho, 
soon  after  his  fust  arrival  here,  had 
the  misfortune  to  catch  a  slight 
touch  of  venereal,  and,  from  notic¬ 
ing  this  fellow’s  pietensions,  he  had 
still  t tie  greater  inisfoittme  to  make 
application  to  him,  being  a  respecta¬ 
ble  youth,  and  iu  a  genteel  busi¬ 
ness.  he  was  very  anxious  to  get 
well  without  being  found  out,  and 
reading  w  Salivation  exploded  by 
t he  use  of - infal¬ 

lible  pills,”  which,  as  stated,  were 
a  certain  cure  without  hiuderance 
of  business,  or  change  of  diet,  and 
that  even  a  bed-fellow  could  not  de¬ 
lect  the  secret;  my  friend  deter¬ 
mined  upon  this  mode  of  cure.  The 
scoundrel,  judging  front  the  appear  - 
ance  of  his  new  patient,  that  lie  could 
stand  the  good  tip,  commenced  by 
assuring  him  that  it  was  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  case,  and  required  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  and  that  certainly 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  set  him  all 
right  very  soon,  hut  to  do  this  would 
be  very  expensive,  as  the  course  of 
medicine  lie  should  have  to  pre¬ 
scribe  in  order  to  effect  Ibis  would 
be  very  expensive,  and  being  an 
entire  stranger  it  was  usual  on  such 
occasions  to  jaist  the  blunt,  lie  ob¬ 
served  he  should  he  very  moderate 
and  only  charge  two  guinea*,  which, 
when  p;ud  down,  would  prevent  any 
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further  inquiry,  &c.  &c.  To  lliis  tny 

friend  consented,  paid  the  money, 

and  received  his  medicine,  which  he 

took  regularly  as  prescribed,  (or 

nearly  six  months,  Avithout  receiving 

any  benefit  at  all.  He  then  began 

to  observe  to  the  doctor  his  surprise 

and  disappointment  at  not  receiving 

benefit;  to  this  he  leplied  by  saying 

(hat  in  such  a  case  as  his  it  was 

often  attended  with  great  delay  to 

make  a  radical  cure;  that  he  was 

happy  to  find  that  the  medicine  was 

now  beginning  to  take  proper  effect, 

ike.  ;  bnt  that  lie  had  already 

furnished  more  than  the  amount 

received,  and  before  he  could  supply 

any  more,  he  must  have  another 

payment.  Whether  or  not  my 

friend  advanced  any  more  money, 

I  cannot  now  sav,  but  in  a  very 

short  time  after  this,  he  Avas  obliged 

to  leave  his  situation  and  return  to 

his  friends  in  Shropshire,  He  was 

reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and 

never  expected  to  recover.  In  about 

twelve  months  afterwards,  however, 

from  having  had  proper  advice  and 

great  attention,  he  was  able  again  to 

return  to  business,  and  the  above  is 

the  account  Avhich  he  himself  related 

to  me.  He  still  lives  to  tell  the 

dreadful  tafe,  but  too  many,  alas  !  I 

fear  have  fallen  victims  in  early  life 

to  this  direful  system,  and  are  thus 
#  * 

prevented  from  adding  then-  tes¬ 
timony  here  to  the  truth  of  similar 
occurrences. 

-  is  the  next  and  only 

one  of  Avhom  I  can  speak  from 
knowledge  ;  he  is  himself  a  very 
brute,  a  regular  Goth,  a  pig,  and  his 

stye  is  in - ;  you 

might  conclude  (hat  he  takes  up  his 
abode  with  moles,  rats,  and  bats,  and 
only  left  those  haunts  at  similar 
times  When  he  retires  to  feast  and 
guzzle,  draining  of  any  quantity  of 
heavy  ;  he  then  becomes  all  at 
once  to  feel  his  importance,  tells  the 
company  of  most  astonishing  cures 
performed  during  the  day,  how  Mr. 
So-and-so  came  to  himafter  being 
at  all  the  regular  doctors,  and  in¬ 
firmaries,  and  Avilli  a  swelling  the 
size  of  his  two  fists,  &c.  ike..  His 
puffs  are  very  diversified,  and 
printed  on  all  colours  of  paper,  and 
commencing  with  41  No  cure,  no 


pay,"1  “  To  the  gay  world,"  he.  &c. 

- is  avile  seoundiel,  and  has 

a  medical  board  ;  1  have  enclosed  one 
of  his  puffs,  of  which  he  has  a  great 
variety,  all  in  Hie  poetical  strain. 

- practice  is  more  confined  to 

beasts  ;  lie  does  not  very  often  meet 
with  a  human  subject,  but  Avheu  he 
docs  he  strikes  Avith  a  great  hammer. 
So  much  for  the  Manchester  gentry. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

Masquerade  Doctors. — Last  Mon¬ 
day  night  a  certain  medical  man, 
whom  AA'e  will  not  name,  together 
Avith  his  friends,  enlivened  the  Ar¬ 
gyll  Rooms  with  the  representation 
of  three  characters,  viz.  Dr.  Eady* 
Dr.  Courtenay, and  theirbill-sticker. 
The  tAAro  former  entered  the  Rooms 
preceded  by  the  latter,  who  carried 
a  large  placard  bearing  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  words: — (i  Dr.  Eady,  Dk. 
Courtenay,  and  Dr.  Pill- box. 
Life  Preservers,”  on  one  side  ; 
and  on  the  other,  “  Vote  for 
the  Constitution  and  the 
New  Firm.”  The  biil-sticket 
also  carried  a  large  pill-box,  1avo= 
feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  potatoes,  and  on  which  Avas 
Avritten,  ‘4  SUPPER  PILLS.”  The 
group  created  considerable  amuse¬ 
ment.  - - 

Medical  Profession  in  Persia. — 
A  gentleman  lately  arrived  from 
the  East  Indies,  says  that  he  has 
conversed  Avith  several  Europeans 
who  returned  from  Ispahan,  the 
capital  of  Persia,  and  avIio  all  de¬ 
clare,  that  a  clever  European  phy¬ 
sician  or  surgeon  Avould  make  an 
immediate  fortune  by  practice  in 
any  (oavii  of  Persia. 

New  Operation.-*- Mr.  A*. - thy 

has  added  another  mode  of  operation 
to  tile  profession  of  surgery,  as  will 
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t*«*o  by  I he  follow  ii  u  :  A 
man  appl:*d  to  the*  learned  pftnllf- 
man,  so  lie  time  n^o,  labouring  un¬ 
der  a  disease  of  the  nose,  ceeasioned 
by  iinjnoner  treatment  of  syphilis. 
Mr.  A.  told  the  patient  that  he  must 
lose  his  nose.  The  poor  fellow,  all 
alarm,  asked  him,  would  t lie  opera¬ 
tion  hurt  him?  **  Let  me  see.”  re¬ 
joined  the  surgeon,  **  come  here;” 
aod  then,  with  r  fillip  of  his  finger, 
knocked  off  the  jmtienCa  pm!  lose  is  ! 


CMege  of  Physician*. — Since  the 
learned  laxly  removed  from  War* 
wick-lane,  cn  attendent  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  building  now 
erecting  at  Cliaring-cross,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  t ho  College  is  transacted  in 
I  street,  Soliu— the  street  iu 
which  resides  Lady.  A  country 
farmer,  the  other  day, absolutely 
railed  at  tile  temporary  oflicc  of  the 
College,  and  asked  what  was  the 
best  hour  to  consult  I)r.  Lad v  ! 

0 


NOTICES  TO  COR U LSPON DENTS. 


Omega  *  is  not  seriously  ill— there  may  be  a  disposition  to  disease  in  the 
prostate  gland, but  ac  ourse  of  simple  laxatives  will  be  the  best  plan— but  avoid 
purgatives. 

O.  B.  Follow  no  treatise  on  cancer  whatever. — The  only  way  to  proceed 
with  advantage  is  to  have  it  removed,  because  while  you  are  trying  pre¬ 
tended  remedies,  the  ulcer  proceeds,  and  in  the  event  must  require  a  greater 
portion  to  be  cut  out. 

J.  B.  H.  A  private  advice  has  been  sent — we  mean  to  extract  from  his  letter 
in  our  intended  publication  on  certain  weaknesses  ;  but  of  course  will  not  use 
his  name. 

A.  B  C.  Mustard-seed  shall  be  considered  next  week. 

L.  W.  S.  is  one  of  those  cases  that  only  require  simple  laxatives  daily. 

Labor,  Hub  the  part  with  soap  and  spirits  at  night. 

S.  of  Dublin.  Take  a  warm  bath  and  use  the  medicines  as  prescribed  by  his 
Apothecary. 

A  Lk* dsman.  Take  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  and  a  drink  of  hot  whey 
for  three  nights  successively. 

L.  Z.  Morphia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  medicines,  and  vet  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  if  improperly  taken,  it  is  Opium  divested  of  its  bad  effects. 

A  Sister.  Common  Aloes  will  do. 

P.  O.  N.  Rhubarb  certainly. 

A  Subscriber,  (of  Newcastle)  may  now  leave  off  the  tonic  wine,  but  must 
continue  the  regimen  directed. 

Peter.  Wear  a  night-cap  and  stuff  the  ears  with  wool. 

R.  S.  A.  The  letter  of  advice  has  been  sent. 

A  Fat  m  an.  It  is  the  best  course — the  Surgeon  is  right. 

A  Young  Man.  You  shall  soon  see  the  “  means”  and  “cause”  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  we  are  about  to  print. — It  will,  we  trust,  open  his  eyes. 

B.  B.  B.  Send  an  address. 
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OF  RHEUMATISM. 

/Continued  from  page  36.) 

Tub  power  of  flic  Bafli  wafer  is 
chiefly  confined  fo  that  species  of 
rheumatism  which  is  unaf (ended  by 
inflammation,  or  in  which  (he  pa¬ 
tient’s  pains  are  not  increased  by  the 
warmth  of  his  bed. 

Cold  bathing  has  been  advised  by 
some  physicians,  while  others  again 
have  disapproved  of  it.  Iu  some 
instances  it  has  certainly  proved  very 
beneficial.  The  cold  bath  is  a  sti¬ 
mulant,  and  promotes  perspiration, 
and  by  strengthening  the  body,  pre¬ 
vents  a  relapse.  While  there  are 
any  febrile  symptoms  it  should  not 
be  used. 

The  shower  bath,  with  subsequent 
frictions  and  warm  clothing,  will  be 
found  not  only  a  successful  menu  of 
cure  in  many  cases  of  chronic  rheu¬ 
matism,  but  also  a  very  effectual 
preventive. 

Blisters  are  sometimes  employed 
in  this  complaint;  but  they  seem  to 
be  most  serviceable  in  those  cases 
where  the  disease  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  acute  rheumatism,  or 
where  the  pain  is  fixed  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  joint.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  their  application,  it  seems 
proper  to  observe,  that  a  repetition 
of  fresh  blisters  will  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  keeping  up  a  constant  sore 
by  stimulating  the  vesicated  parts 
with  the  unguentum  lyttse;  and  in 
the  former  way  we  shall  likewise 
produce  greater  effect  upon  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  some  instances  it  will  be 
found  more  beneficial  to  apply  the 
remedy  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  than  to  lay  it 
immediately  on  the  aflocted  part. 
Indeed,  whenever  the  complaint 
seizes  upon  any  of  the  larger  and 
deep-seated  muscles  at  their  origin 
npar  the  joints,  applying  blisters  to 
the  inferior  extremities  of  such  mus¬ 
cles,  and  near  to  the  points  of  their 
insertion,  will  be  found  highly  bene-  • 
ficial.  Thus  in  recent  and  slight 
cases  of  sciatica,  the  application  of 
a  blister  to  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  thigh-bone  often  proves  speedily 
useful. 

Compressing  the  large  arteries  by 


means  of  a  tourniquet,  is  another 
remedy  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  advantage  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  severe  rheumatic  pains. 

Several  cases  of  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism  of  great  severity  and  long 
standing, and  which  had  resisted  all 
previous  means,  but  whieh  were 
promptly  and  effectually  removed, 
by  bandages  of  flannel  round  the 
diseased  limb,  carried  from  below 
upwards,  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Bal¬ 
four,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  as  well  as  in  a 
work  published  by  him.  In  apply¬ 
ing  them,  he  found  it  necessary  in 
some  instances,  especially  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  to  roll  them  tighter  than 
they  could  well  be  borne  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  such  cases  the 
frequent  removal  of  the  bandages, 
willt  the  aid  of  manual  application 
of  friction,  and  more  especially  of 
percussion  in  the  intervals,  he  says, 
are  indispensable.  The  practice  of 
applying  pressure  by  bandages,  in 
his  opinion,  mav  prove  an  useful 
adjuvant  or  auxiliary  to  the  other 
means,  particularly  warm  bathing, 
for  the  removal  of  this  painful  dis¬ 
ease. 

Where  the  knee  or  any  other  joint 
becomes  enlarged  from  effusion,  if 
ought  to  be  diligently  rubbed  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  with  about  an  ounce 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  dissolved  iu 
twelve  ounces  of  common  vinegar. 

The  internal  remedies  which  have 
been  most  generally  recommended 
in  chronic  rheumatism  are  sudorifics 
and  medicines  of  a  stimulating  na¬ 
ture,  which  abound  in  essential  oils 
and  resins;  and  therefore  volatile 
alkaline  salts,  guaiacum,  turpentine 
combined  with  cinchona,  aud  the 
like,  may  be  administered.  In  the 
most  aggravated  instances  of  this 
species  of  rheumatism,  where  great 
torpor  and  debility  prevail,  guaia¬ 
cum,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach 
will  bear,  often  proves  a  powerful 
lemedy,  when  aided  by  topical  ap¬ 
plications.  The  ammoniated  tinc¬ 
ture  of  this  medicine,  joined  to  a 
strong  decoction  of  cinchona,  often 
proves  serviceable  in  very  obstinate 
cases.  Internal  medicines,  how¬ 
ever,  without  the  aid  of  the  external 
means  before  not  iced,  will  seldom  or 
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Biever  effect  a  cure  in  severe  and  ob¬ 
stinate  eases. 

Hydrargyri  submurias,  and  other 
preparations  of  mercury,  have  been 
iven  in  this  disease  along  with  the 
ecoctiun  sarsaparillae  composttum  ; 
but  they  seem  best  adapted  for  those 
cases  where  we  suspect  it  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  syphilitic  taint.  In 
palliating  symptoms,  and  allaying 
pain  and  irritation,  small  doses  of 
the  antiraonial  powder  and  opium 
combined  with  the  suhmuriate  of 
mercury,  sometimes  prove  useful. 

Some  medicines  of  the  narcotic 
class,  as  eon  him  and  aconitum,  have 
also  been  administered  in  chronic 
rheumatism. 

In  chronic  rheumatism  it.  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  persevere  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the 
use  of  whatever  medicines  we  em¬ 
ploy,  otherwise  but  very  little  bene¬ 
fit  can  be  derived  from  them. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the 
patient’s  rest  should  be  much  dis¬ 
turbed  throughout  the  night  by  the 
severity  of  the  pains,  an  anodyne 
draught  may  be  ordered  for  him, 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

Colchicum  combined  with  opium 
is  a  good  combination  of  medicine, 
and  well  calculated  to  afford  relief, 
particularly  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease. 

Where  the  different  combinations 
of  guaiacum,  opium,  antimony,  and 
mercury,  have  proved  ineffectual, 
very  speedy  and  good  effects  have 
been  derived  from  a  cautious  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  arsenical  ^solution. 
It  may  be  given  with  au  [equal 
proportion  of  tinctura  opii  in 
doses  of  ten  drops,  repeated  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  and  probably  a  decoction  of 
the  cinchona  bark  may  be  as  good 
as  any  we  can  employ.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  pretty  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
tracted  chronic  rheumatism,  where 
the  vital  powers  are  much  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
periosteum,  capsules,  or  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  are  likewise  partially 
affected,  that  the  use  of  arsenic  is 
likely  to  prove  essentially  service¬ 
able  or  successful.  In  such  cases  we 
can  begin  with  the  quantity  before 


mentioned,  and  so  increase  the  dose 
gradually  according  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
In  some  instances,  a  degree  of  ery¬ 
thema  arises  on  different  parts  of 
the  body  in  consequence  of  admi¬ 
nistering  this  remedy;  and  in 
others,  a  soreness  of  the  mouth,  and 
ptyalisin  are  excited.  Costiveness 
generally  ensues  ;  and  this  we  must 
obviate  by  some  proper  laxative 
taken  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be 
sometimes  necessary  to  intermit  its 
use  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  it  again. 

Arsenic  will  do  little  good  in  re¬ 
cent  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  young  subjects  :  indeed  it 
can  rarely  be  persevered  in  where 
the  patient  is  not  much  reduced,  in 
strength,  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
its  stimulating  power;  for  which 
reason  it  succeeds  best  in  old  per¬ 
sons. 

As  a  mean  of  relief  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  particularly  in  pro¬ 
tracted  cases,  the  cinchona  bark  may 
be  employed. 

No  change  whatever  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  patient’s  ordinary 
mode  of  living  in  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  unless  it  happens  to  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  acute,  and  then  the 
diet  should  be  cooling,  light,  and 
nutritive.  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
mustard  and  horseradish  may  be 
taken  freely  in  their  natural  state. 
Weak  wine- whey,  or  barley-water, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  super¬ 
tartrate  of  potass  dissolved  in  it, 
may  be  used  for  common  drink » 
Those  who  are  subject  fo  either  kind 
of  rheumatism  should  wear  flannel 
next  to  the  skin. 

Where  there  are  any  suspicions  of 
the  disease  being  connected  with  a 
syphilitic  taint,  a  long-continued 
course  of  mercurial  alteratives  must 
be  entered  upon. 

Chronic  rheumatism  sometimes 
affects  the  lumbar  region,  with  an 
acute  pain  shooting  down  into  the 
os  sacrum,  so  that  the  patient  can¬ 
not  stand  upright  without  suffering 
great  pain  ;  neither  can  lie  enjoy 
ease  when  in  bed.  This  affection 
is  known  by  the  name  of  lumbago. 
The  disease  sometimes  fixes  likewise 
in  the  hip-joint,  and  is  then  called 
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sciatica.  Both  of  these  affections 
ate  to  be  tieate<l  nearly  in  t he  same 
manner  as  chronic  rheumatism.  In 
sciatica  and  local  pains  of  the  hip 
and  loins  tu.pentine  is  often  given 
with  relief,  as  is  likewise  guaiacum 
combined  with  the  essential  oil  of 
sassafras. 

From  a  paper  inserted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  by  Dr. 
Win.  Falconer,  it  appears  that  the 
external  application  of  the  Bath 
waters  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
and  efficacious  remedy  in  Innumer¬ 
able  instances  of  ischias,  or  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  hip-joint.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
has  been  pursued. 

When  the  patient  is  tolerably 
strong,  and  the  symptoms  moderate, 
he  is  directed  to  bathe  in  a  hot  bath 
of  about  105  degrees  of  heat.  The 
usual  time  of  eoutinuing  in  (he  bath 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-fire  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  it  is  generally  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  a  w'eek.  After  a  few 
times  bathing,  the  dry  pump,  as  it 
is  quaintly  called,  or  pumping  on 
the  affected  part  without  bathing, 
is  advised;  and  this  is  tried  on 
the  affected  part  on  those  days  when 
the  patient  does  not  bathe.  From 
fifty  to  two  hundred  strokes  of  the 
pump  are  usually  gicen. 

The  first  good  effects  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  are  to  abate  the  stiffness  and 
pain  of  the  joint,  and  to  afford  a 
greater  latitude  and  extent  of  mo¬ 
tion,  which  are  often  perceived  after 
using  it  three  or  four  times.  As  the 
effects  of  the  remedy  proceed,  the 
soreness  and  swelling  diminish  ;  the 
nocturnal  pain,  which  is  often  very 
distressing,  abates;  the  power  of 
supporting  fhc  body  on  the  lower 
limbs  on  the  affected  side  increases; 
the  legs,  whether  shorter  or  longer, 
approach  towards  their  proper  di¬ 
mensions  ;  and  the  muscles,  that 
were  let  down  and  waited,  regain 
their  natural  shape,  firmness,  and 
plumpness.  Where  a  use  of  the 
waters  seems  to  succeed  thus  favour¬ 
ably.  there  is  no  other  remedy  eui* 
ployed. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  the  waters  will  show  their  bene- 
ficiale  fleets  to  a  considerable  extent 


for  a  time,  and  then  the  amendment 
seems  to  be  at  a  stand,  but  still 
without’  nuv  accession  of  new  mor¬ 
bid  symptoms,  or  without  any  ng- 
giavation  of  the  old.  In  such  caM*s 
it  is  found  requisite  to  suspend  the 
use  of  the  waters  for  a  short  period, 
and  to  apply  a  blister  upon  the  scat 
of  the  pain  ;  after  the  healing  of 
which,  the  application  of  the  waters 
may  he  repealed  with  advantage. 

Where  it  happens  that  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  neives  is  much  ex- 
cileif  by  a  use  ot  the  hath,  or  that  it 
causes  profuse  perspiration,  much 
caution  is  required.  In  instances  of 
the  latter  kind,  unaccompanied  by 
fever,  a  light  infusion  of  cinchona 
with  aromatics  is  generally  service¬ 
able:  but  the  tendency  to  fever  is 
most  to  be  apprehended.  If  the  spot 
where  the  uneasiness  is  felt  he  ex¬ 
tremely  sore,  and  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  swelling  and  pain 
are  considerable,  then  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  on  our  guard.  Cupping 
glasses,  with  scarifications,  are  ap¬ 
plied  in  such  cases  with  advantage  ; 
or  if  the  skin  he  too  sore  or  tender 
to  endure  without  much  pain  the 
suction  of  a  cupping-glass,  a  large 
number  of  leeches  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  place  ot  the  other,  and 
by  being  repeatedly  applied,  have 
proved  of  great  service.  In  aid  of 
these  applications,  saline  cooling 
purgatives,  and  the  common  febri¬ 
fuge  draught,  with  antimonials,  are 
administered  with  advantage.  For 
the  relief  of  the  pain,  which  often 
subsists  without  fever,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  employ  opiates  ;  and  a 
preference  is  given  by  I)r.  Falconer 
to  the  pulvis  ipecac,  compos,  in  the 
quantity  of  from  five  grains  to 
twenty,  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  day  and  night. 

If  these  means  prove  effectual  in 
procuring  an  abatement  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  the  Iwth  is  cautiously  tried, 
and  especially  the  cross  bath,  which 
is  cooler  than  the  other,  and  this  for 
a  short  time  only.  If  it  can  be  borne 
without  aggravating  the  symptoms, 
but  rather  with  a  soothing  effect,  it. 
is  directed  to  be  repeated  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  days,  inter¬ 
posing  the  purgative  before  mention¬ 
ed  occasionally.  When  the  bath 
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can  be  borne  with  ease,  the  use  of  the 
pump  in  thebatii  is  recommended, as 
the  impetus  of  the  water  thrown  on 
the  part  affected  is  less  than  in  the 
dry  pump,  by  the  stream  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  part  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  of  the  bath. 

By  these  means,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  a  blister  on  the  part, 
the  application  of  the  waters  is  ren¬ 
dered  safe,  and  often  effectual,  in 
cases,  we  are  told,  that  seemed  at 
first  view  not  to  allow  their  use. 
To  reduce  the  swelling,  and  promote 
a  re-absorption  of  the  effused  fluid, 
when  that  can  be  safely  done,  Dr. 
Falconer  directs  a  trial  to  be  made 
of  the  lime  poultice,  composed  of 
one  part  of  quick-lime,  fallen  to 
powder  in  the  air,  and  two  parts  of 
oatmeal,  which  being  made  into  a 
poultice  with  hog’s  lard,  and  spread 
thick  on  a  cloth,  is  to  be  applied 
temperately  warm  to  the  part.  This 
poultice  is  to  be  repeated  every 
night,  but  to  be  removed  in  the 
morning.  It  generally  produces 
some  degree  of  moisture  or  exuda¬ 
tion  under  it,  though  without  raising 
a  blister:  and  this  gradual  local  dis¬ 
charge  is  often  an  effectual  though 
gradual  method  of  reducing  tumours 
both  of  the  hip  and  of  the  knee. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  rheuma¬ 
tic  complaints  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  exposures  to  cold  and  wet, 
and  they  should  go  warmly  clothed, 
and  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 


TREATMENT 
OF  ORGANIC  DISEASE. 

(Continued  from  page  438.) 

We  know  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  be  much  elevated, 
from  the  elastic  nature  of  this  fluid, 
its  volume  is  considerably  increased, 
and  the  breathing  becomes  hurried 
in  a  corresponding  ratio  ;  what  does 
this  physiological  fact  indicate  ? — 
but  that  nature  by  a  hurried  respira¬ 
tion  is  endeavouring  to  compensate 
the  absolute  diminution  of  the  vital 
principle  under  the  increased 
volume  of  the  medium.  On  the 
contrary,  ia  a  low  temperature, 
the  hreathing  is  comparatively  slow, 


because  the  density  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  allows  the  introduction  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  vital 
principle  into  the  lungs,  under  the 
diminished  bulk  of  the  air,  to  effect 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  blood, 
as  quickly,  or  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  purposes  of  the  circulation 
require.  Thus,  in  the  colder  season* 
the  blood  is  more  arterial,  the  ex¬ 
citability  increased,  the  force,  vigour, 
and  velocity  of.  the  circulation 
augmented.  Hence  the  common 
expression  “  a  bracing  air.M  Hence 
too  it  is  that  the  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases  of  winter  and  spring  are  at¬ 
tended  with  a  higher  degree  of  ex¬ 
citement,  require  more  copious 
venesection,  and  the  adoption  of 
more  active  and  vigorous  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  measures  and  regimen. 

The  habit  of  blood-letting  in 
spring  which  so  generally  prevails 
among  the  vulgar,  may  thus  obtain 
some  satisfactory  explanation.  We 
know,  too,  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  among  grooms,  to  submit 
the  cattle  committed  to  their  charge 
to  a  similar  discipline  at  this  season. 
So  confident,  indeed,  are  some 
persons  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of 
this  practice,  that  l  have  heard  them 
attribute  all  their  diseases  for  the 
year  to  their  neglect  of  it.  Habitual 
venesection,  however,  conduces  to 
plethora,  and  is  therefore  objection¬ 
able,  as  inueh  may  be^  effected  by 
abstinence,  and  greater  temperance 
in  our  living  at  these  periods,  as  by 
habitual  venesection,  and  certainly 
with  infinitely  more  safety. 

As  in  some  measure  allied  to  the 
foregoing  means,  I  may  mention 
clothing.  There  is  nothing  which 
tends  so  much  to  counteract  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  system,  as 
warm  clothing.  The  clothing  sho  ’d 
be  adapted  to  the  season  of  the  yew. . 
Ia  the  winter  it  should  consist  of 
such  materials  as  will  prevent  the 
effects  of  the  weather  upon  the 
natural  functions  of  the  skin — the 
insensible  perspiration.  Hence  it  is, 
that  leather  waistcoats  are  found  so 
valuable  an  article  of  dress  against 
the  low  temperature  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  In  those  who  perspire  much 
in  summer,  flannel  worn  next  the 
skin,  by  absorbing  the  perspirations. 
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and  preventing  it  cooling,  and  thus 
suddenly  cherking  this  secretion, 
will^be  highly  beneficial  in  preserv¬ 
ing  health.  There  is  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  should  be  closely 
attended  to  by  those  who  are  subject 
to  habitual  fevers  and  inflamma¬ 
tions  :  I  mean  airing  and  drying  the 
bed  linen  and  night-clothes  clai ly 
before  a  fire.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  the  linen  and  clothes 
worn  next  the  skit*  during  the  day. 
'The  perspirable  vapour  which  they 
absorb  from  the  surface,  becomes 
condensed  into  perfect  moisture  by 
the  cold,  when  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  animal  heat  which 
kept  it  in  a  state  of  vapour.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself. 

With  regard  to  exercise,  a  very 
few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  ; 
sonic  discrimination  inay  be  required 
in  suiting  it  to  the  patient’s  strength, 
habits,  and  circumstances  in  life. 
Exercise  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds,  bodily  and  mental. 
That  kind  of  exercise  which 
employs  both  while  it  does  not  over¬ 
fatigue  or  distress  either,  is  the  most 
eligible.  All  kinds  of  horse-exer¬ 
cise,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  are 
very  suitable  to  our  purj*>se.  The 
body  is  exercised  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  amused  with  the 
variety  of  passing  scenes.  The  field 
sports  would  to  some  patients  prove 
too  fatiguing ;  besides  they  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  these  exercises  are  gene¬ 
rally  so  infatuated  with  them  and 
addicted  to  their  pursuit,  that  they 
never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their 
health  to  their  gratification. 

Fishing  appears  to  be  an  exercise 
of  rather  too  indolent  a  nature,  and 
the  patient  is  apt  to  become  chilled 
from  so  long  and  inactive  an  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air. 

Walking  is  a  highly  beneficial 
means  ol  exercising  the  body. 

44  Walking,”  says  Dr.  Philip, 44  when 
it  can  be  borne  for  an  hour  or  two 
without  fatigue,  is  of  all  exercises 
the  best ;  it  is  that  which  nature 
intends  for  as.  There  is  no  other 
accompanied  with  such  a  uniform  and 
regular  exercise  of  the  muscles  and 
joints;  and  from  the  valvular  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  veins  of  the  extremities, 


it  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  it* 
promote  the  circulation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  all  lie  functions  of  the 
system.  It  is  also  the  mo*t  agree¬ 
able  inode  of  exercise ;  our  desire 
lor  it,  when  it  has  been  long  with¬ 
held,  becomes  excessive.” 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
those  kinds  of  exercise  in  which  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  employ¬ 
ed,  are  must  beneficial.  Hence  it  is 
that  snorting  offers  such  attractions. 
Dr.  Philip  observes  that  a  proper 
<  xercise  of  the  mind  is  of  as  much 
consequence  as  that  of  the  body. 
He  says,  when  the  latter  is  debili¬ 
tated  and  ill  at  ease,  the  former  is 
generally  languid  and  listless;  and 
although  this  state  of  mind  is  more 
or  less  counteracted  by  a  due  degree 
of  bodily  exercise,  yet  the  occupation 
of  the  mind  itself  is  necessary  to  its 
cure. 

Intense  study  is  rather  too  severe 
an  employment  for  the  mind  either 
of  the  invalid  or  the  valetudinarian. 
The  maxims  which  have  been  urged 
for  regulating  the  exercise  of  the 
body,  are  also  applicable  to  that  of 
the  mind.  Indeed,  the  great  object 
in  both  cases  is  adequate  exercise 
without  the  danger  of  over-fatigue. 
Hence  those  kinds  of  exercise  which 
combine  both  objects,  are  most 
suited  to  our  purpose.  44  Those  ex¬ 
ercises  in  the  open  air,”  Dr.  Philip 
observes,  “  in  which  the  bodily  ex¬ 
ercise  is  combined  with  a  moderate 
and  pleasurable  exercise  of  mind, 
particularly  gardening,  are  well 
adapted  to  this  disease,  provided  the 
patient  can  avoid  fatigue,  which  is 
not  always  easily  done  when  the 
mind  is  occupied. J*  Jl 

The  philosophy  of  the  sciences 
offers  to  our  consideration  a  most 
eligible  means  of  employing  both  the 
body  and  mind  of  an  invalid.  By 
the  philosophy  I  mean,  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  a  science  as  may  be  acquired 
without  undergoing  too  great  a  degree 
of  mental  exertion  or  fatigue.  An 
attempt  to  cultivatea  more  intimate 
acquaintance  by  over-fatiguing  the 
mind,  might,  through  the  reaction, 
debilitate  the  body,  and  thus  prove 
generally  prejudical.  There  is  no 
study  which  seems  so  admirably 
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calculated  for  our  purpose,  as  the 
philosophy  of  botany.  It  is  at  once 
a  most  delightful  and  engaging 
occupation.  It  affords  sufficient 
bodily  exertion,  while  at  the  same 
'  time  it  adequately  engages  the  at¬ 
tention  :  add  to  which,  that  it  may 
be  cultivated  in  every  climate,  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  objection¬ 
able  from  the  risk  of  over-fatigue. 

A  cultivation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  sciences  presents  the  prospect 
of  still  greater  advantages,  which, 
perhaps,  we  professional  men  are 
too  apt  to  overlook — I  meau  the 
moral  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  mind.  An  invalid,  whose 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  extends 
perhaps  no  farther  than  a  mere 
compliance  with  custom  in  address¬ 
ing  hebdomadal  supplications,  will, 
in  prosecuting  the  philosophy  of  a 
science,  discover  such  omnipotence 
and  justice ;  and  the  exercise  of 
such  mercy,  attention,  and  benevo¬ 
lence  towards  even  the  meanest  of 
his  creatures,  as  will  inspire  him  with 
a  well-founded  hope  and  confidence 
in  that  solicitous  care  and  consider¬ 
ation  which  the  Deity  has  manifested 
every  where  throughout  the  creation. 
These  are  objects  which  are  far  from 
beneath  the  dignity  of  philosophical 
medicine. 

The  precepts  which  have  just 
been  delivered  will  apply  to  all 
stages  of  organic  disease.  Of  course 
the  farther  advanced  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  a  strict  and  rigid  observance,  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  of  those  rules 
of  living,  which  he  alone  can  render 
efficient.  The  physician  can  pre¬ 
scribe  medicines,  and  he  can  soon 
ascertain,  from  the  expected  result 
contrasted  with  the  real  phenomena, 
whether  his  prescriptions  have  been 
complied  with  ;  but  in  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  regimen,  the  patient  may 
easily  practise  on  the  most  skilful, 
and  deceive  even  the  most  cautious. 
But  these  are  ar(s  to  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  no  reasonable  being  will 
descend ;  if  any  should,  let  them 
blame  only  themselves  in  the  hour 
of  necessity  and  tribulation. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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COUNTER  PRACTICE. 

( See  Plate.) 

“  Neddy,  whip  the  dogs  in,  for  they’re 
all  running  Counter — Dibjpin. 

There  is  such  a  love  of  trade  in 
tlie  great  bulk  of  the  English 
people,  that  they  are  more  satisfied 
with  their  medical  and  legal  advice, 
when  they  receive  it  as  a  commodity 
with  a  bill  and  receipt,  than  when 
it  is  dignified  by  its  proper  conco¬ 
mitant,  a  fee  :  hence’lias  arisen  the 
custom  of  shops  for  surgery,  and 
from  this  custom  lias  sprung  up  the 
fungus  of  what  is  termed  counter 

practice - that  huxtering  and 

chandler-shop  degradation,  which 
now  sullies  the  magnificence  of 
surgical  science.  From  the  debtor 
and  creditor,  a  kind  of  bias  which 
mark  the  English  people,  the  sur- 
eon  may  be  tolerated  in  mixing  up 
is  learning  with  a  laboratory  and 
shop — blue  bottles  and  medicine — 
mortars  ;  for  necessity  is  his  advo¬ 
cate  :  but  that  the  druggist — that  is 
the  mere  druggist — who  has  been 
always  a  druggist — and  nothing  else 
but  a  druggist,  should  presume  to 
garnish  his  shoppery  with  the  sacred 
insignia  ‘of  science,  is  as  lamentable 
as  it  is  true.  A  blue  bottle  with  a 
gas-light  behind,  and  a  few  drugs, 
now  a  days,  are  all  that  is  requisite 
to  qualify  the  possessor  to  treat  the 
most  complicated  disorders ;  and 
John  Bull,  in  his  sweet  complaisant 
and  commercial  view  of  things,  looks 
for  a  “  doctor  s  shop,"  as  he  calls 
it,  to  weigh  him  out  his  relief  by  the 
pound,  in  the  same  way  as  he  would 
for  his  butcher’s  !  As  much  claim 
to  medical  opinion  has  the  elemen¬ 
tary  figure  of  our  present  number’s 
plate,  as  the  mere  druggist ;  and  as 
well  might  the  law  stationer  advise 
in  a  chancery  suit, — a  stone  cutter 
lecture  on  sculpture-— or  an  oil  and 
colour  man  correct  the  portraits  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  a  druggist 
prescribe  for  disease.  Skins  of 
parchment  qualify  the  law-stationer 
— mallet  and  saw  the  stone-cutter — 
slabs  and  brushes  the  oil  and  colour 
man — and  drugs  and  chemicals  the 
druggist ;  all  equally  well  for  the 
perlonnance  of  their  great  end.  Per- 
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haps  there  are  not  in  London  a  more 
respectable  class  of  men  than  drug¬ 
gists,  when  they  confine  themselves 
to  their  proper  calling;  but  when 
they  pretend  to  prescribe,  they  be¬ 
come  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 
They  are  quacks  of  the  very  worst 
description — by  far  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  they  have  a  more 
extended  lange  in  the  exercise  of 
their  avaricious  and  presuming  ig¬ 
norance;  and  it  would  lx*  acting 
very  unreasonably  to  direct  t lie 
whole  of  our  attacks  against  the 
proper  quack  tribe,  and  let  those 
counter-practitioners  repose  in  the 
otinm  cum  dignitatc  of  their  own 
minds.  This  we  shall  not  oblige 
them  in,  until  they  change  their 
practice,  and  leave  surgery  to  its 
professors  :  and  we  invite  the  friends 
of  the  profession  and  of  truth  to 
lend  us  a  little  assistance  in  the 
task.  We  know  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  some  of  the  most  apparently 
respectable  druggists'  houses  book  so 
much  as  £1,000  per  annum  to  the 
item  '*  counter  practice,”  yet  have 
never  attended  either  surgical  lec¬ 
ture  or  hospital !  The  simple  inha¬ 
bitant,  whose  child  or  husband  may 
have  been  taken  ill,  walks  into 
what  she  calls  a  44  doctor’s  shop,” 
(a  druggist's)  and  there  relates, 
across  (he  counter,  the  cause  of  her 
visit.  The  mortar-headed  sapient 
immediately  screws  up  his  mouth, 
and,  with  certain  grimaces  and  at¬ 
titudes,  informs  the  listener  that  a 
mixture,  a  !>ox  of  pills,  twelve  pow¬ 
ders,  and  a  blister  will  move  the 
complaint.  This  is  advice ,  and 
gratis,  too — merely  seven  shillings, 
for  griping  the  insideand  blistering 
the  out  of  the  poor  sufferer,  who, 
.after  all,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  medical  practitioner,  a  public 
hospital,  or — an  undertaker!  This 
is  counter  practice — and,  we  may 
safely  say.  it  is  counter  to  all  good 
sense  and  science. 


OF  SMOTHERING. 

(Coulinupd  ftom  page  39-) 

(  Ross-examined.  44 The  probable 
cause  oi  its  death  was  the  manner 


iti  which  it  was  wrapped  up,  and  its 
being  hugged  close.  In  his  own  ex¬ 
pel  ience  never  heard  of  a  chilli 
being  suffocated  in  that  manner, 
lias  known  children  suffocat»*d  in 
bed  l>v  overlaying,  which  does  not 
mean  being  actually  laid  on,  hut  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  being  placed 
against  the  skin  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  or  the  bed  or  clothes,  in 
which  way  death  would  take  place 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  child  would 
struggle,  out  if  held  close  to  the 
breast,  the  struggles  would  not  he 
felt.  A  child  held  closely  to  the 
breast,  and  then  put  into  the  water, 
would  not  struggle  much  if  nearly 
dead  before.  He  never  saw  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  water  was  not  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  person  drowned 
—  has  seen  af  least  twenty  instances 
of  persons  drowned — has  opened 
the  stomach  of  persons  drowned. 

It  is  a  doubt  amongst  medical 
men  whether  water  in  the  stomach 
or  not,  is  a  criterion  of  death  being 
caused  by  drowning  ;  hut  has  none 
himself ;  and  if  lie  were  to  find  a 
dead  person  in  the  water,  and  no 
water  in  the  stomach,  he  would  con¬ 
clude  that  he  had  not  died  by 
drowning;  if  such  a  person’s  body 
had  no  marks  of  violence,  would  not 
still  conclude  that  he  hud  died  by 
drowning.  There  are  other  means 
of  knowing  the  cause  of  death  with¬ 
out  opening  the  body.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  water  flows  copiously  from 
the  mouth.  I  think  water  must  be 
in  tin*  stomach  from  the  effort  to  in¬ 
spire  air;  the  effort  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  open  the  jiassage  to  the 
stomach,  but  when  the  water  gets 
into  the  mouth,  and  reaches  the 
lances,  nothing  can  prevent  its  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  stomach.  Could  not 
say  that  lie  ever  saw  an  instance  of 
an  infant  drowned.  From  the  de¬ 
scription  given  thinks  himself  quite 
as  competent  to  judge  of  (he  euuse. 
of  the  child’s  death  as  the  person 
who  saw  it  two  hours  after."  Ver¬ 
dict — Not  Guilty. 

A  ease  so  far  similar  is  stated  to 
have  occurred  near  Edinburgh,  a 
few  years  ajjo.  A  man  and  his  wife, 
(lie  latter  with  a  sucking  infant  at 
her  breast,  went  into  a  public  house, 
and  sat  for  a  short  time,  when  the 
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Wot  nan  discovered  that  she  had  smo¬ 
thered  the  child  by  overlaying  it 
with  her  shawl. 

Of  late,  repeated  instances  have 
occurred  where  children  ‘have  been 
smothered  by  being  folded  up  in  a 
sort  of  bedstead  much  used  among 
mechanics  and  others  of  the  poorer 
class,  for  the  sake  of  making  room 
in  the  day-time.  In  all  these  in¬ 
stances,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  affair 
has  been  considered  accidental,  it 
having  been  forgot  or  not  supposed 
that  a  sleeping  child  was  in  the  bed. 
Hut  1  would  rather  incur  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  want  of  charity,  than  refrain 
from  putting  jurymen  on  their 
guard,  should  such  accidents  con* 
tinue  to  occur  so  frequently. 

Several  anthors  have  noticed  a 
mode  of  suicide  resorted  to  by  ne¬ 
groes — and  a  very  independent  one 
it  certainly  is — that  of  doubling  back 
the  tongue  and  swallowing  it  down 
into  the  fauces  so  low,  as  completely 
to  choke  the  individual.  Whether 
it  is  a  manoeuvre  .that  none  can  per¬ 
form  but  themselves,  I  have  not  had 
the  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  is 
one  that  seems  to  require  no  prac¬ 
tice  in  order  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
for  they  can  only  perform  it  once, 
the  first  successful  attempt  proving 
fatal,  as  it  would  appear  they  can¬ 
not  remedy  this  mischief.  Anala- 
gous  to  this  is  suffocation  by  tu¬ 
mours,  or  adventitious  pressure  on 
the  larynx  from  the  presence  of  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies.  Cynanclie  tonsil¬ 
laris,  and  hard  substances  stopping 
in  the  oesophagus,  have  this  way 
proved  fatal. 

There  is  an  intelligible  modifica- 
tioif*  of  smothering,  and  likely 
enough,  amid  the  accidents  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  to  occur — where  the  thorax 
is  so  pressed  upon  that  the  muscles 
of  respiration  cannot  perform  then- 
office,  and  the  individual  actually 
perishes  by  suffocation,  though  the 
passages  to  the  lungs  may  be  left 
perfectly  free. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  laborious  breathing  often 
takes  place  from  the  muscles  of  res¬ 
piration  partaking  of  great  debility 
under  which  the  whole  system  may 
labour.  This  for  the  most  part 
lakes  place  towards  the  termination 


of  life  in  diseases  that  induce  ex¬ 
treme  weakness.  Now,  if  the  muscles 
of  file;;  thorax  are  prevented  from 
acting  by  any  other  cause,  t  he  effect 
must  be  the  same :  continued  im¬ 
pediment  will  produce  death  in  a 
very  distressing  manner.  This  has 
often  happened  to  persons  who  have 
been  partially  buried  among  earth 
or  ruins ;  and  is  amply  illustrated 
in  the  exploded  punishment  of  (hose 
prisoners  who  when  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  our  tribunals,  refused  to 
plead,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
were  wilfully  mute.  Their  sentence 
was — to  be  laid  on  the  back  in  some 
low  dark  room,  without  any  man¬ 
ner  of  covering,  but  for  the  privy- 
parts,  and  as  many  weights  to  he 
placed  on  them  as  could  be  borne, 
and  more,  until  fliey  should  answer, 
or  die,  &c.  This  unnecessary  and 
cruel  ordeal  was  abolished  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  late  king;  and 
wilful  mutes  are  now  to  be  proceed¬ 
ed  against  as  convicted  felons. 

It  has  just  been  remarked,  that 
suffocation  is  produced  by  disease  in 
or  about  (he  organs  of  respiration. 
The  practitioner  will  do  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  making  his 
inspection  of  bodies  under  suspici¬ 
ous  circumstances.  He  may  be 
asked,  are  there  no  diseases  which 
produce  appearances  similar  to  those 
in  the  present  instance?  Did  you 
discover  no  morbid  appearances  in 
these  parts  ?  Did  you  search  for 
any  ?  and  might  not  some  have  ex¬ 
isted  capable  of  producing  these 
appearances,  that  escaped  your  ob¬ 
servation  ?  It  is  also  to  be  consider¬ 
ed,  that  a  degree  of  violence  may 
cause  death  even  in  this  way  in  one 
person,  that  would  be  comparatively 
trifling  in  another,  or  in  the  same 
person,  under  certain  circumstances, 
that  would  not  injure  him  at  other 
times.  The  law  looks  indeed  to 
the  intent;  but  we  must  look  to 
the  physical  relations  of  the  matter. 
Besides,  cases  may  occur  in  which 
the  intent  can  be  established  only, 
or  at  least  principally,  from  the 
effects  produced,  and  the  previous 
stale  of  the  parts  in  which  these 
effects  take  place. 
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A  Chemical  Exatnen  of  the  several 
kinds  of  Jtesh-mrats  comrnon/j/  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  Broths. 

(Tr&miated  from  the  French  for  the 
J4  Medical  Advi*er.") 

M.  Geoffroy  t lie  younger’s  view 
in  making  those^ analyses  was,  by 
knowing  the  quantify  ot  extract  each 
kiml  ot  flesh  meat  yielded,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
each  broth  did  contaiu,  that  the 
physician  might  be  the  better  able 
to  regulate  the  diet  of  the  sick. 
And  though  M.  Geoffroy  is  entirely 
of  M.  Lem  cry’s  opinion,  that  of  all 
aliments,  what  is  procured  from  ve¬ 
getables  must  be  the  fittest  for  sick 
persons,  as  containing  less  volatile 
principles,  of  course  more  analogous 
to  nature  at  this  time,  yet  as  custom 
has  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  broths 
areesteerned  the.  most  wholesome,as 
well  a*  the  most  necessary,  in  all 
kinds  of  disorders,  he  judged  a  pro¬ 
per  examcn  of  the  principles  con¬ 
tained  in  this  animal  food,  would 
eaable  the  physician  to  order  it 
with  more  prudence,  by  which 
means  he  may,  on  t lie  one  hand, 
avoid  the  danger  of  allowing  it  too 
freely,  where  the  case  required  a 
strict  diet,  and  on  which  perhaps 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  chiefly 
depended  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  be  too  sparing  of  it,  when 
the  patient,  exhausted  by  long  sick¬ 
ness,  required  a  fuller  diet ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  plan,  he  analysed  all 
those  different  kinds  of  animal  food 
generally  made  use  of.  His  method 
is  this: — He  takes  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity,  by  .weight,  of  each,  boils  it 
after  in  three  several  waters,  he 
evaporates  those  broths  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  an  extract ;  he  takes 
some  of  this  extract,  and  analyses 
it,  to  discover  how  much  volatile  salt 
and  oil  it  contained  ;  he  likewise 
dries  the  remaining  fleshy  fibres  in 
a  stove,  and  analyzes  them  after, 
from  a  hint  given  by  M.  Dodart, 
after  the  late  M.  Bourdelin,  that  the 
llesh  of  animals  boiled  to  a  jelly, 
and  distilled  after,  yielded  no  less  a 
quantity  of  volatile  salt  than  if  they 
hail  been  distilled  raw;  the  lixivium 
from  the  caput  mort.  gave  evident 
signs  of  its  containing  a  sea  salt, 
by  its  .precipitating  a  solution  of 


mercury  in  the  nitrous  acid,  'but 
made  no  change  in  a  solution  of  the 
sublimate  corrosive,  a  proof  this 
lixivium  contains  no  alkaline  salt. 

M.  Geoffroy  further  observes,  that 
as  veal  abounds  more  in  gurnmose 
parts  than  beef,  and  yields,  besides, 
more  extract,  and  of  a  11101c  solid 
consistence  than  beef,  veal  broths 
might  probably  lx*  more  fit  nourish¬ 
ment  for  children,  to  lengthen  and 
enlarge  their  vessels,  than  beef 
broths;  those  gurnmose  parfs  in  veal 
juices,  destined  for  the  nutrition 
and  growth  of  the  animal,  may  be 
supposed  to  bring  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion  with  them,  to  lengthen  the 
bones,  cartilages,  tendons,  vessels 
of  the  animal  who  takes  them  for 
his  food,  and  give  all  his  parts  the 
same  firmness  they  would  the  ani¬ 
mal  they  were  had  from  ;  upon  the 
same  principles  those  same  veal 
broths  must  be  very  proper,  to  re¬ 
pair  decayed  constitutions,  and  fill 
up  such  bodies  as  through  sickness 
or  other  wastes  have  been  greatly 
emaciated. 

Mutton,  by  those  analyses,  is 
found  to  contain  more  nourishing 
volatile  parts  than  either  beef  or 
veal,  and  leaves  less  fixed  matter 
after  its  analysis. 

But  chicken  is  found  to  yield 
more  extract  than  either  beef,  veal, 
or  mutton  ;  for  a  chicken  weighing 
9  oz.  4  drs.  yields  7  drs.  3G  grs.  of 
extract. 

Now,  as  these  are  the  flesh  meats 
commonly  employed  to  make  broths, 
let  us  see  how  much  three  pints  of 
broth,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity 
allowed  a  sick  person  in  twenty^our 
hours,  affords.  Those  broths  are 
generally  made  of  a  pound  of  the 
lean  of  beef,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
a  fillet  of  veal,  and  half  a  capon, 
which  may  weigh  fourteen  ounces, 
the  whole  weighing  three  pounds 
six  ounces,  boiled  in  seven  pints  of 
water  over  a  slow  fire,  till  reduced 
to  three  pints,  which,  when  the 
meat  is  sufficiently  boiled,  is  in  a 
jelly ;  this  divided  after  into  six 
messes,  one  to  be  taken  ever)’  six 
hours,  will  contain  two  ounces  five 
drachms  thirty-four  grains  of  extract, 
which  being  compared  with  the 
whole  weight  of  meat  and  bread, 
a  man  in  health  may  be  supposed  to 
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«at  in  (lie  same  time,  appears  to  be 
more  than  enough  to  support  him. 
How  mistaken  are  the  vulgar,  in 
imagining  a  sick  person  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  nourished  by  both  ! 

But  as  there  are  many  cases  where 
veal  or  chicken  water  only  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  the  sick,  it  may  also  be  pro¬ 
per  to  see,  whether  even  this  veal 
water,  as  it  is  called,  might  not 
afford  sufficient  nourishment  to  a 
sick  person ;  to  make  this  veal 
■water,  a  pound  of  a  fillet  of  veal  is 
boiled  in  four  pints  of  water,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  half;  this  is  found  to 
contain  one  ounce,  one  drachm, 
forty-eight  grains  of  extract.  Chick¬ 
en  water  is  made  by  boiling  a 
chicken,  which  may  weigh  nine 
ounces  and  a  half,  in  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  of  water;  this  likewise  is  found 
to  contain  seven  drachms  thirty-six 
grains  of  extract ;  add  to  this,  that 
the  volatile  parts  of  these  light 
broths  are  by  boiling  extracted,  of 
course  pass  more  readily  into  the 
blood  to  recruit  it,  whereas  those 
contained  in  the  flesh  itself  require 
too  great  an  action  of  the  stomach 
to  digest  and  extract  them;  besides, 
those  light  broths  readily  mix  with 
the  ptisan,  and  other  decoctions,  the 
sick  person  might  have  occasion  to 
take  to  cool  and  temperate  his 
blood. 

And  as  we  are  informed  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  scarce  take  any 
other  nourishment  in  their  several 
maladies,  but  two  milk  whey,  that 
is.  whey  made  with  sour  butter¬ 
milk,  instead  of  rennet,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  examine  whether 


this  also  might  not  afford  sufficient 
nourishment  to  a  sick  person.  Eight 
pounds  of  clear  rennet  whey,  eva¬ 
porated  in  MB.  almost  to  dryness, 
(whey  is  not  to  be  thoroughly  dried, 
the  instant  it  is  taken  off  the  fire  it 
becomes  moist),  yielded  nine  ounces 
twenty-four  grains  of  extract,  which 
is  one  ounce,  one  drachm,  three 
grains,  to  every  pound  of  whey. 

As  fish  are  sometimes  used  in 
making  broths,  M.  Geoffroy  has 
also  analyzed  some  of  them,  to  try 
how  far  the  old  prejudice  of  fish 
being  less  nourishing  than  flesh, 
was  true.  A  pound  of  carp,  clear 
of  skin  and  bones,  yielded  one 
ounce  eight  grains  of  extract,  where¬ 
as  a  pound  of  beef  yielded  but  seven 
drachms  eight  grains  of  extract,  but 
this  contains  thirty-eight  grains 
more  of  volatile  salt  than  that  of 
carp. 

i.^  Lastly,  as  bread  is  the  staff  of  life 
in  all  countries,  on  which  two-thirds 
of  the  people  live  entirely,  this  is 
found  to  contain  abundantly  more 
nutritious  parts  than  any  flesh  meat 
whatsoever ;  for  a  pound  of  sound 
bread  yielded  five  ounces  one  drachm 
of  extract,  which  probably  is  what 
by  digestion  .is  separated  from  it, 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

M.  Geoffroy  pursuing  the  same 
inquiries  in  1732,  analysed  the  solid 
parts  of  animals — their  bones ;  he 
took  the  shavings  of  the  leg  of  an 
ox,  of  harts-horns,  ivory,  and  viper- 
bones  ;  the  ^result  of  these  analyses 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
Tables.  .. 


A  Table  of  the  Extracts  mad §  from  several  kinds  of  Flesh  Meats. 


One  pound  of  beef,  boiled  in  three  several  waters,  yielded  in  extract 

The  fibres  dried  in  a  stove,  weighed 

One  pound  of  veal,  boiled  in  the  same  manner 

The  dried  fibres  weighed  .  . 

One  pound  of  mutton,  boiled  in  the  same  manner 
The  dried  flesh  weighed  .  .  . 

One  pound  of  lamb  yielded,  in  soft  extract,  not  easily  to  be  dried 
A  chick,  flesh  and  bones,  wt.  9  oz.  4  dr.  48  gr. 

The  dried  flesh  and  bones  w’eighed  .  . 

An  old  cock,  wt.  1  lb.  2  oz.  6  dr.  in  solid 

A  capon,  clear  of  fat,  wt.  1  lb.  7  oz.  1  dr.  48  gr.  in  soft 

Two  house  pigeons,  wt.  14  oz.  in  solid 

A** pheasant,  flesh  and  bones,  wt.  2  lb.  in  soft 

Two  old  partridges,  wd.  1  lb.  2  oz.  5  dr.  in  a  fat  oily 

A  turkey,  clear  of  fat,  wt.  9  lb.  in  an  oily 


oz.  dr.  gr. 

.078 
.320 
.  1  1  48 

.  2  7  32 
.  1  3  16 
.  2  7  24 
.  1  1  39 

.  0  7  36 
.  1  6  40 

.  4  7  66 
.15  0 

.  0  7  35 
.  2  4  16 
.  1  6  30 

.12  0  43 


r»o 
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oz. 

dr. 

Two  calves’  hearts,  wt.  11  ox.  4  dr.  not  to  he  dried 

.  0 

3 

00 

A  calf’s  liver,  wt.  2  lb.  7  dr.  of  a  watery 

.  2 

1 

00 

Eight  calves'  feet,  wt.  0  lb.  8  ox.  in  a  gummy  dry 

.  8 

3 

27 

The  bones,  cartilages,  after  boiling  weighed  2  lb. 

.  10 

0 

0 

Two  macreuses,  wt.  2  lb.  7  ox.  in  solid  .  • 

.  2 

I 

50 

One  pound  of  the  shavings  of  nn  ox’s  leg,  in  a  dry 

.  3 

3 

30 

One  pound  of  (he  shavings  of  hnrts-horus 

.  4 

2 

03 

One  pound  of  the  shavings  of  ivory 

.  4 

7 

1 

One  pound  of  carp,  clear  of  skin  and  bones,  in  solid 

.  1 

0 

8 

Four  ounces  of  pike,  boiled  ns  tbe  carp,  in  solid 

Two  pounds  of  frog’s  flesh,  thighs  and  legs  only 

.  0 

2 

24 

.  1 

1 

30 

A  small  land-tortoise,  clear  of  shell,  wt.  8  oz. 

.  o 

5 

0 

Four  ounces  of  erny- fish,  washed  and  pounded 

.  o 

2 

33 

Two  ounces  of  viper’s  flpsh,  clear  of  fut,skin,  in  a  gelatinous 

.  o 

1 

30 

Eight  pounds  of  rennet  whey,  in  soft 

.  9 

0 

23 

One  pound  of  sound  bread,  made  without  harm,  niflk,  or  salt 

.  5 

1 

0 

A  Tabic  of  the  Analysis  of  the  foregoing  Extracts  and  dried 

Fibres  u 

ill 

be 

given  next  ueck. 


Dreadful  Effects  of  an  excessive  Use 
of  Sulphur. 


P  HOF  ESSO  R  Olmsted. in  a  geologi¬ 
cal  excursion  in  tbe  county  of  Wake, 
North  Carolina,  met  with  (he  fol¬ 
lowing  case  which  we  present  in  his 
own  words  “At  Mrs.  Thompson’s, 
where  1  dined,  1  saw  a  fellow  crea¬ 
ture  whose  sufferings  made  me  truly 
thankful  even  for  my  own  imperfect 
health.  He  was  a  son  of  Mis.  T. 
and  ne  rly  fifty  years  of  age.  When 
I  came  into  the  porch,  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  before  (he  entrance  in  an  elbow 
chair,  surrounded  with  pillows,  with 
no  clothing  but  a  frock  of  linen, 
that  came  half  way  down  his  knees. 
The  ghastly  image  of  death  was 
imprinted  on  every  part  of  his 
emaciated  frame.  The  bones  of  his 
arms  and  legs  were  hardly  covered 
with  flesh,  and  (lie  joints  of  the 
knees  and  the  large  joints  of  the 
fingers,  were  increased  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  size.  His  knees  were  drawn 
together  beyond  the  power  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  shortening  the  left  leg  so 
that  nothing  hut  the  toes  reached 
the  floor.  The  hands  were  forcibly 
and  irremoveably  fixed  to  the  breast, 
the  distorted  fi;  gets  being  bent 
backwards,  forming  an  arch  over 
the  swollen  mound  at  the  joints.  A 
little  motion  with  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  was  all  the  sufferer  could 
produce:  and  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  insensibility  of  man  to  his 


ordinary  blessings,  when  I  saw  this 
poor  invalid  call  several  times  fora 
servant  to  come  and  brush  off  a  fly 
that  was  biting  li is  leg  unmolested. 
On  his  back  was  a  laige  running 
sore,  which  his  friends  were  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  to  ascribe  to  disease, 
or  to  the  effects  of  1\  ing  so  long  iu 
a  horizontal  and  immoveable  pos¬ 
ture.  The  daily  dressing  of  this 
sore,  which  was  inuformed  while  I 
was  present,  gave  him  so  great  pain, 
that  he  was  unable  to  sit  up  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  it  was  completed.  Three 
servants  took  him  up  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  care,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  ; 
while  the  excruciating  misery  which 
this  gentle  movement  produced, 
filled  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer  vv  ilh 
groans  and  entreaties.  Here  he  lay, 
bewailing  his  lot  iu  a  hollow,  pite¬ 
ous  tone,  and  crying,  44  Oh  that  thou 
wouldst  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that 
thou  would  f  keep  ine  secret  until 
thy  wrath  he  past  !”  On  enquiring 
the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  I  was 
told,  that  three  years  ago,  being 
afflicted  with  rheumatism,  he  took 
the  advice  of  a  quack  to  attempt  its 
cure  by  enormous  doses  of  sulphur. 
With  this  view,  he  mixed  a  pound 
of  sulphur  with  five  quarts  of  water, 
and  stirring  it,  took  half  a  pint 
three  times  a  day,  until  he  had 
taken  six  pounds  of  sulphur.  Soon 
after,  commerced  the  pain  and  dis¬ 
tortion  of  his  limbs,  which  had  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  still  increasing  and 
excjuciating  sufferings  ever  since.” 
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OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Coarse  blue  Paper  to  the  Breast  for 
IV hooping  Cough. 

It  is  only  of  use  as  far  as  it  heats 
the  breast,  and  perhaps  irritates  it. 
A  plaster  of  Galhanuin  is  better. 

May  Dew  to  remove  Freckles.* 
Any  other  water  will  do  as  well ; 
but  neither  will  remove  freckles. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Mixture  for  a  Griping  in  an  Infant. 
Take  of  magnesia,  five  grains, 

Of  rhubarb,  three  grains. 

Of  cinnamon  water,  half  an  ounce, 
Of  syrup  of  saffron,  a  drachm. 

Mix — a  table-spoon  full  every  hour. 

Ointment  for  Scurf  in  the  Heads  of 
Infants. 

Take  of  lard,  two  ounces, 

Of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted,1-  two 
drachms  ; — rub  them  together, 
and  anoint  the  head  once  a  day. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


RAKASIRI. 

In  culpa  es,  ne  cernere  possis. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

By  inserting  the  following  correct 
histories  of  serious  consequences  re¬ 
sulting  from  having  taken  some  of 
Dr.  Jordan’s  Balsam, you  will  much 
oblige  a  well  wisher  to  your  final 
success  in  annihilating  quackery. 

An  elderly  man  living  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  Rotherham,  who 
was  enjoying  comparatively  speak¬ 


til 

ing  a  moderate  share  of  good  health, 
prior  to  his  commencing  to  take 
“  Dr.  Jordan's  Balsam,”  was 
well,  wanted  to  be  better,  soon 
an  imaginary  complaint  existed  after 
reading  over  oneofthe  Doctor’s  pa¬ 
pers, which  after  having  taken,  some 
enteritis  made  its  appearance  in 
reality;  but  this  foolish  old  man  still 
persisted  in  taking  it,  which  ter¬ 
minated  his  mortal  career. 

This  very  identical  man  had  a 
son,  who  was  a  *4  chip  of  the  old 
block,”  and  being  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  inflammatory  attacks  of  the 
chest,  from  which  he  always  re¬ 
covered  by  prompt  treatment,  was 
likewise  severely  afflicted  with  pe¬ 
riodical  head-ache,  the  former  dis¬ 
ease  could  only  be  kept  under  proper 
restraint  by  most  decisively  active 
measures  being  resorted  too,  at  an 
early  period,  being  of  a  corpulent 
habit  of  body  ;  but  this  unfortunate 
youth  having  been  a  serious  time 
under  medical  care,  without  de¬ 
riving  any  evident  improvement,  the 
periodical  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
bead  continued ;  he  determined, 
(being  restless  from  sickness,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  gradual  and 
rational  remedies)  to  give  Jordan’s 
Balsam  a  trial,  having  seen  the 
papers  assert  wonderful  cures, 
signed  by  non-existing  convales¬ 
cents;  having  procured  some  of  this 
astonishing  Empiric’s  Balsam  for 
immediate  cure,  it  proved  the 
case  to  his  sorrow,  when  too  late, 
which  all  must  sooner  or  later  ex¬ 
pect  from  its  direful  influence,  44 a 
final  relief  from  all  earthly  suffer¬ 
ings.”  If  justice  would  put  an  end 
to  this  notorious  nostrum,  by  pre¬ 
scribing  it  a  halter,  he  would  be  not 
improperly  rewarded.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
public  more  forcibly  against  swal¬ 
lowing  such  noxious  ingredients  ; 
are  not  your  readers  sufficiently  en¬ 
lightened  and  intelligent  to  detect 
all  the  asserted  cures  being  false, 
which  any  discerning  or  scrutiu  izing 
inquirer  must  know  it  to  be  a  fabri¬ 
cation  of  their  own  ;  such  excessive 
credulity  of  the  human  mind  must 
necessarily  excite  equal  pity  and 
surprise.  This  illiterate  seventh  son 
of  illiterate  parents,  humbugging  the 
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unfortunate  sufferers.  not  only  o( 
their  i(oo(l  settle,  but  destroying 
health  ami  vitality,  by  forcing  upon 
the  unwary,  oxaggera'ed  commend¬ 
ations  ot  this  wonderfully  essential 
discovery,  him  alone  having  in  pos¬ 
sesion  this  medical  arcana,  for  re¬ 
storing  pristine  vigour  and  health 
to  the  alllicted  ;  which  at  first  was 
admitted  as  a  fact  by  those  careless 
individuals,  who  have  since  felt  the 
I>ang  of  self-accusation,  and  would 
have  still  continued  its  ravages,  had 
not  your  laudable  exertions  in 
giving  publicity  to  its  unfounded 
utility, proved  successful.  '1  he  man 
in  question,  is  probably  forgot¬ 
ten  !  Now  if  chance,  or  a  lucky 
strength  of  constitution  had  enabled 
him  to  overcome  bis  disease,  by  this 
farrago  of  deleterious  ingredients, 
his  cure  would  have  been  (if  not) 
immediately  marked  down,  to  serve 
as  a  decoy  for  similar  credulity. 
Is  it  not  requisite  to  frame  a  judicial 
regulation  to  stop  effectually  this 
pernicious  traffic  ?  Is  it  not  loudly 
demanded  by  the  interference  of 
the  laws?  The  health  of  mankind 
would  then  certainly  attain  a  con¬ 
siderable  safeguard.  I  should  bare 
been  ashamed  to  advance  any  serious 
argument  in  combating  such]  an 


almost  self-evident  imposition  on 
mankind,  (iis  this  Chiron,  with  his 
two-edged  sword,  cm  ting  ever}' 
way)  had  not  the  sale  of  such  nos- 
tmmsbecomeastonishiugly  immense. 
If  the  hyperbolical  assertions  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  never  failing  success  of 
this  Jordan  &c.  &c.  be  still  credited, 
after  the  numerous  attacks  and 
plausible  endeavouis  of  the  “Medical 
Adviser,”  in  attempting  to  preserve 
life,  by  convincing  the  public  in 
proofs  positive  of  the  falsity  of  their 
statements,  and  after  these  notices 
still  continue,  your  situations  are 
truly  deplorably  desperate;  it  is  to 
such  the  bait  is  more  particularly 
adapted.  I  then  would  most  stre¬ 
nuously  advise  you  all  to  avoid  that 
balsam,  including  all  quacks,  and  in 
future  always  apply  and  remain 
under  proper  medical  treatment, 
which  if  this  man  had  done,  the  re¬ 
moval  or  alleviation  of  bis  disease 
would  have  taken  place,  and  him 
enjoying  health,  but  vice  versft.  the 
vital  spark  is  flel  from  this  Jordan’s 
balsam,  who  is  raised  without  merit 
by  the  echo  of  folly,  and  is  be  to  be 
lost  sight  off  without  punishment. 

T.  S.  O. 

C  rowl,  October  11th,  1824. 


DR.  HALLE TS  RILL. 


“GREAT  NEWS 

TO  THE 

AFFLICTED 

WITH 

DISEASES, 


LET  THEM  BE 

EVER  SO 

( Here  is  a  wood  cut  of  STUBBORN 

a  Pestle  and  Mortar .)  OR 

LONG  STANDING.” 


“Or  if  given  up  by  the  Physicians  or  turned  out  of  Hospitals  incurable, 
Shall,  xcith  the  help  of  ( lod ,  be  radically  cured  by 

DR.  J.  IIALLETT, 

The  Original  Curer  of  all  Diseases, 

No.  8,  HALF-WAY  HOUSES,  PORTSEA, 

Four  Doers  from  the  Carpenters'  Arms. 

“  I)r.  Hallet  may  be  seen  at  Brighton  all  day  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  until  10  o’Clock  at  Night,  near  the  Richmond  Anns,  above 
Richmond  Mews,  the  last  House  on  the  right-hand-side  of  Ivory'  Place, 
Hill  Cottage. 

Ruptures  and  many  other  diseases  cured  with  or  rcithout  medicines . 
“Dr.  H.  Knows  a  small  herb  governed  by  the  sun  (h.  d.  2.)  which  will 
cure  ruptures  without  the  person  taking  or  touching  it 
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44  ADVICE  GRATIS  TO  THE  POOR. 

“ Cancers,  king’s  evil,  scrophula  and  scorbutic  eruptions,  sore  heads, 
scald  heads,  deafness  and  roaring  noise  in  the  head,  baldness,  hair  made 
grow  fast  and  thick,  sore  eyes,  film  over  the  eyes,  specks  and  inflamma¬ 
tions.  There  are  above,  a  hundred  diseases  to  which  the  eyes  and  eye  lids 
are  liable.  Doctor  Hallet  is  the  greatest  occulist  in  the  world  for  curing 
blindness,  and  other  sorts  of  bad  eyes  and  eye  lids.  Some  have  been  cured 
who  were  born  blind  !  All  diseases  of  the  head,  brains,  and  nerves  ;  palsy, 
leprosy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  frenzy,  melancholy  in  men  and  vapours 
in  women;  bilious  cases,  indigestion,  inveterate  head  ache,  and  deplorable 
nervous  disorders.  Dr.  Hallet’s  pills  for  female  complaints  are  particularly 
serviceable  for  females  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  sixteen,  or  upwards;  their 
celebrity  is  great  for  removing  obstructions  in  the  female  system :  this 
family  medicine  should  he  in  the  possession  of  every  mother,  or  other 
guardian  that  has  females  under  her  care.  II is  nervous  cough  pills  are 
known  to  be  a  medicine  unequalled  by  any  in  the  world  for  curing  con¬ 
sumptions,  coughs, colds,  shortness  of  breath,  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  they 
strengthen  the  diseased  lungs,  and  give  ease  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  those  who  have  used  them  in  the  most  stubborn  cases.  Low¬ 
ness  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  all  impurities  of  the  blood,  relaxation,  rheu¬ 
matism,  gout,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  bones,  yellow  and  other  kinds  of 
jaundice,  agues,  all  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver,  memory  made  good,  white 
swelling  in  the  knee,  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  corns,  either 
hard  or  soft ;  ulcers,  old  sores,  and  wens  of  all  sizes.  Some  thousands  in 
the  smallpox  have  been  cured  after  being  given  over  to  die  by  others; 
likewise  medicine  to  restore  the  patient  to  health,  after  having  the  small 
pox  or  measles.  His  success  in  curing  the  venereal  disease  in  both  sexes, 
is  perfectly  unrivalled;  recent  infections  he  lias  generally  cured  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  most  obstinate  in  three  weeks;  being  by  far  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  profession.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  constitution, 
using  herbs  only,  which  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  hindrance  of 
business  ;  and  an  instance  is  not  known  of  their  failing  to  perform  a  per¬ 
fect  cure,  even  after  repeated  salivation  had  proved  ineffectual. — The  most 
profound  secrecy  in  all  cases  will  be  observed.  All  sorts  of  lameness,  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  limbs,  joints,  and  other  parts ;  also  all  sorts  of  palsies  and 
paralytics.  Dr.  H’s  universal  medicine  for  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  4s.  6d. 
a  bottle.  Dr.  Hallet  may  be  seen  on  Saturday,  Market  Day,  until  10 
o’clock  in  theTnorning,  in  Tower  Street,  next  door  to  the  Fiee  School,  Chi¬ 
chester,  and  to  be  seen  coming  back,  at  Emsworlh  from  two,  until  four, 
o’clock  on  Saturday,  where  the  poor  may  have  medicine  for  ready  money; 
to  be  seen  at  No.  8,  Half-way  Houses,  the  rest  of  his  time. 

44  Nativities  cast  for  the  cure  of  witchcraft ,  and  those  troubled  with  evil 
spirits ,  and  oiher  diseases  that  are  hard  to  be  cured. 

Any  Person  defacing  or  tearing  down  this  bill  will  be  prosecuted.” 

blotches  upon  his  face.  4*  Pray  Sir,” 
said  he,  “  what  do  you  think  is  the 
matter  with  me?”  44  Why  you  are 
copper  inside,  and  copper  out — go 
take  a  course  of  mercury.’’  This  al¬ 
though  apparently  an  odd  advice, 
proved  of  great  bene  fit  to  the  patient, 
for  it  pointed  out,  although  very 
laconically,  the  true  nature  of  his 
complaint. 

Dublin  Faculty. - Some  very 

strange  rumours  are  now  abroad 
about  the  money  that  was  collected 
in  Dublin  in  1816,  for  the  purpose  of 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 


Anecdote  of  Mr.  A — th — y. — A 
gentleman  called  upon  this  learned 
professor  some  time  ago,  with  some 
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petitioning  parliament  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  Irish  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  gentleman  who  was 
appointed  treasurer,  we  believe,  is 
now  in  Ivondon.  Sir  Arthur  Clark 
could  explain  (his  matter. 

Prussic  Acid. — The  good  effects 
of  this  new  medicine  as  an  auxiliary 
in  indigestion,  lias  been  fully  exem¬ 
plified  in  a  report  from  Paris.  The 
(lose  used  was  one  drop  daily  of  the 
V.iuquelin  strength  diluted  in  an 
ounce  of  wafer.  Some  people  are 


pr  ejudiced  against  the  medicine  from 
a  report  that  it  poisons  cats  and  dogs 
in  a  very  small  quantity  ;  this  is  like? 
the  cry  that  was  made  against  po¬ 
tatoes  when  first  brought  to  England. 
A  member  stood  up  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  declared  that  esculent 
root  to  be  44  rank  poison  !" 

Birth. - The  lady  of  Captain 

English  of  Rouen,  lias  been  safely 
delivered  last  week  of  four  fine 
boys. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  B.  who  wants  a  remedy  for  superfluous  hair  on  the  lip,  should  go  to  a 
barber. 

Jean’s  communication  has  come  to  hand. 

A.  R.  Yes. — If  you  write  again,  send  an  address. 

Peter. — We  shall  make  use  of  them  very  shortly.  He  is  a  most 
audacious  quack. 

Adelaide. —  The  subject  is  not  fit  for  comment  publicly  ;  if  she  send  an 
address,  she  shall  be  answered. 

J.  P.  C. — In  such  reyen t  attacks  of  cold  as  he  alludes  to,  we  prefer 
treating  by  perspiration,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels  regular. 
Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  is  a  good  remedy. 

A  Subscriber. — Cut  it  again  closely,  and  bathe  the  foot  fora  consider¬ 
able  time  in  warm  water.  The  index  to  the  second  volume  will  be  ready 
next  week.  It  is  now  printing. 

E.  Edwards  will  find  a  letter  at  our  publishers  to  his  name. 

Omega. — A  Scotch  Youth, and  Alfred  M - ,  must  send  addresses. 

A  Tradesman.  Continue  the  medicine  which  the  medical  gentleman 
has  prescribed  foi  you. 

L.  X.M. — Take  a  table  spoonful  of  f  lie  acidulated  decoction  of  bark  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  a  dose  of  the  tonic  wine  at  eleven  o'clock 
daily.  This  plan  will  restore  his  strength  and  appetite. 

Bad  Health. — Follow  a  steady  system  of  moderation  in  diet,  aud 
drinking,  and  keep  the  mind  cheerful. 

Hope. — Do  not  despair.  A  full  advice  has  been  forwarded  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  mentioned.  Write  in  a  month. 

The  u  Union  Dispensary”  is  a  quack  humbug.  It  is  merely  uamed 
so  for  a  catch. 

R.  W.  Z. — We  have  written  upon  the  disease,  but  will  at  a  future  period 
resume  our  remarks. 

I  .  S. — Diseases  of  the  eves  shortly. 

A  young  Woman. — Take;  opening  medicine. 

A  New  Subscriber. — It  shall  be  complied  with. 

Edward  S — — ,  Salts  when  habitually  used  tend  to  constipate. 

P.  U.  S. — l  ake  Soda  Water,  it  will  answer  the  purpose. 

W.  W.’s  seven  sides  of  the  short  account  of  his  case  has  come  to 
hand,  and  there  are  Iwo  assistants  employed  now  in  reading  it;  however, 
he  shall  have  an  answer. 

Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lou¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  55,  Paternoster 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISEE,  AND 


TREATMENT  OF  ORGANIC 
DISEASE. 


(Continued  from  page  55.) 

The  second  stage  of  organic  dis¬ 
ease  will  require  a  union  of  the 
means  suited  to  the  first,  with  those 
local  measures  which  the  affections 
of  particular  parts  require.  These 
consist  in  all  the  foregoing  measures, 
with  cupping,  leeches,  blisters,  ami 
all  the  means  in  use  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  local  inflammatory  action. 
Whenever  the  signs  of  local  inflam¬ 
mation  supervene,  if  the  practitioner 
persevere  in  the  use  of  tonics,  with¬ 
out  having  first  reduced  or  equalized 
the  excitement,  this  stage  will  soon 
run  its  course,  and  speedily  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  third,  in  which  there 
is  hut  little  to  hope  from  any  mode 
of  treatment.  We  have  seen  that 
the  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  in 
the  first  stage,  in  an  excited  state  of 
the  system,  is  capable  of  inducing 
the  second,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  local  inflammatory  action  are 
more  clearly  developed.  “  The 
stimulating  plan,1’  Dr.  Philip  ob¬ 
serves,  M  which  is  proper  while  the 
fault  is  in  the  muscular  and  nervous 
powers  of  the  stomach  alone,  is  no 
longer  applicable.” 

I  have  seen  many  cases,  in  which 
the  patients,  with  not  only  pain  on 
pressure  of  different  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  but  such  tenderness  of  the 
praerordia  immediately  under  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  that  as  I)r. 
Scudamore  emphatically  expresses 
it,  they  dreaded  the  slightest  touch, 
as  the  stab  of  a  sword  ;  yet,  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
have  they  been  taking  Cayenne 
pepper,  bitters,  and  tonics  of  eveiy 
description.  Thus,  the  symptoms 
were  aggravated,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  of  such  imprudence, 
finding  no  relief  whatever  from 
.medicines,  has,  in  the  bitterness  and 
uguish  of  despair,  betaken  himself 
|jn  temperance,  and  surrendered 
elf  to  habits  wholly  at  variance 
his  natural  inclinations;  but 
•Ti  his  erroneous  views  of  his 
jation,  lie  conceives  absolute- 
*  ial,  not  only  to  the  restora- 
- .r!  s  debilitated  and  enfeebled 


powers,  but  actually  necessary  to 
SMpjKii  t  even,  so  wretched  an  exis¬ 
tence.  Nor  are  such  errors  always 
confined  to  the  patients  themselves; 
they  sometimes,  however  seldom, 
obtain  professional  sanction  :  thus 
a  case  presented  to  me  some  time 
since,  in  which  the  patient,  though 
labouring  under  a  glandular  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mesentery,  was  very 
injudiciously  dosed  immoderately 
with  the  tincture  of  muriated  iron. 
In  this  instance,  the  mere  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  to  the  abdomen 
would  have  fully  informed  any  one, 
in  the  least  conversant  with  the 
signs  of  inflammatory  action,  of  the 
real  situation  of  the  patient,  and  the 
hazard  and  danger  of  subjecting 
him  in  such  a  state  to  the  exciting 
influence  of  steel. 

The  means  applicable  to  the  first 
stage  of  organic  change,  become 
doubly  so  to  the  second.  When  the 
pulse  is  hard  with  fever,  the  means 
already  noted  are  to  be  adopted  for 
the  reduction  of  these  symptoms. 
If  the  practitioner  confide  too  much 
in  the  powers  of  local  blood-letting, 
he  will  in  all  probability  be  deceived. 
Leeches  may  relieve  the  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  part,  but  they 
will  not  subdue  the  fever  which 
produces  them.  Perhaps  the  pain 
and  tenderness  may  be  thus  relieved, 
or  even  wholly  removed  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  fever  continuing,  they 
soon  return  again.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  the  pain  the 
original,  the  fever  the  secondary 
affection.  In  my  mind,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  the  more  correct 
view.  Fever,  more  or  less  marked, 
ushers  in  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  local  inflamma¬ 
tory  action  succeeds.  It  is  uot 
therefore  reasonable  to  presume,  that 
if  any  such  relation  as  cause  and 
effect  exist  between  these  two  mor¬ 
bid  states,  the  primary  affection 
should  be  regarded  as  (because? — 
for  it  would  be  rather  a  novel  system 
of  logic  that  the  effect  precedes  its 
cause. 

I  am  anxious  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  views,  because  on  a 
correct  understanding  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  depends  the  proper  treatment. 
I  have  seen  instances  iu  which 
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leeches  Lave  relieved,  nay  even  re* 
moved  the  local  tenderness,  but  it 
proved  merely  a  temporary  removal. 
It  soon  returned :  the  same  means 
were  followed  by  similar  effects, 
but  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms 
fully  proved,  that  though  relieved, 
they  were  not  wholly  subdued.  The 
apparent  debility  is  in  some  in¬ 
stances  such  as  to  deter  from  the 
practice  of  general  blood-letting ; 
but  l  would  under  most  circum¬ 
stances  prefer  drawing  six  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  twenty  or  thirty  leeches. 
The  irritation  from  so  many  leech- 
bites  is  quite  sufficient,  in  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  habit,  to  aggravate  all 
the  symptoms.  A  combination,  how¬ 
ever,  of  general  with  local  blood¬ 
letting,  will  answer  best.  Thus  the 
abstraction  of  four  or  six  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  system,  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  six  or  eight  leeches,  foU 
lowed  by  a  blister  to  the  tender 
part,  will  in  many  cases  give  more 
permanent  relief,  than  ten  times  the 
same  quantity  of  blood  drawn  by  the 
repeated  application  of  leeches  or  the 
scarificator  and  cupping-glasses. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
inflammatory  tendency  is  so  great, 
that  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  these 
means  seems  to  effect  little  more 
than  merely  debilitating  the  patient. 
We  reduce  the  excitement,  but  we 
cannot  equalize  it.  In  such  cases, 
issues  and  setons  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  service.  The  various 
modes  of  blood-letting  are  merely 
temporary  operations ;  and  if  the 
system  be  not  susceptible  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  its  effects  are  soon  over¬ 
come  by  the  inflammatory  tendency, 
and  thuii  ail  benefit  is  lost.  Issues 
and  setons  are  more  permanent  mea¬ 
sures.  They  operate  powerfully, 
andithey  are  in  operation  both  day 
and  night,  in  fact  at  every  moment. 

When  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
continue  to  recur,”  says  Dr.  Philip, 
“  after  the  temporary  relief  obtained 
by  the  preceding  means,  a  perpetual 
drain  established  in  the  most  tender 
part  is  often  followed  with  the  best 
effects.  I  have  seen  many  cases, 
with  this  aid,  yield  to  the  means 
which  they  had  long  resisted  with¬ 
out  it.” 


I  have  already  noticed  the  powers 
of  such  drains  in  subduing  the  in¬ 
flammatory  or  phlogistic  diathesis, 
even  when  no  local  affection  exists. 
In  No.  307  of  the  Medical  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Journal,  I  have  adverted  to  the 
efficacy  of  an  issue,  in  perfectly  sub¬ 
duing  a  tendency  to  severe  haemop- 
tae.  Such  drains  I  have  known  of 
the  utmost  benefit  in  habitual  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eye,  throat,  ear, 
&c.  Ceplialea  to  a  very  urgent  and 
troublesome  degree,  aud  which  has 
resisted  every  kind  of  blood-letting, 
local  and  geueral,  has  yielded  to  an 
issue  or  seton,  Tudeed,  recent  ex¬ 
periments  seem  to  prove  that  active 
venesection  does  not  relieve  vascu¬ 
lar  turgescence  in  tile  brain.  Tiie 
peculiar  construction  of  the  internal 
contents  of  the  cranium,  is  such  as 
to  resist,  or  at  least  such  as  is  un¬ 
affected  by,  any  immediate  operation 
of  blood-letting.  However,  small 
venesections  frequently  repeated 
manifest  considerable  powers  in  di¬ 
minishing  the  plethoric  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  encephalon  and  its 
membranes.  Hence  the  superior 
efficacy  of  permanent  drains.  Their 
operations,  though  slow  and  gradual, 
are  yet  never-ceasing  in  their  action. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  case 
which  happened  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  since,  which  is  highly 
illustrative  of  the  powers  of  issues 
aud  setons.  A  married  woman  was 
very  much  afflicted  and  distressed 
with  severe  menorrhagia,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  leueorrhcea.  She  had  tried 
a  great  variety  of  remedies,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  tonic  plan  had  not  been 
neglected.  Her  health,  however, 
be  ;an  to  suffer  materially,  and  she 
at  last  came  to  town  to  consult  an 
eminent  physician,  who  directed  the 
insertion  of  an  issue — I  believe,  in 
the  arm.  The  immediate  flow  was 
thus  checked,  and  her  health  im¬ 
proved  rapidly.  In  the  course  of 
some  time  she  became  pregnant,  and. 
then  she  experienced  ail  that  lan¬ 
guor  and  irritability  which  I  have 
already  noticed  as  connected  with 
pregnancy.  She,  in  the  more  urgeut 
moments  of  her  distress,  applied  to 
her  accoucheur,  unfortunately  a 
very  iash  and  ignorant  character, 
who  told  her  that  the  real  cause  of 
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her  sufferings  was.  that  her  enfee¬ 
bled  frame  was  not  equal  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  issue,  and  the  debi¬ 
litating  effects  of  breeding.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  so  plausible  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  issue  was  dried  up; 
but  a  fatal  abortion  very  shortly  after 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis. 
The  gentleman  who  informed  me  of 
this  termination  observed,  that  on 
examining  the  uterus  therewere  very 
evident  signs  of  undue  arterial 
action,  great  turgescence  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  dispositions  of  coagulable 
lymph.  Thus  it  is,  that  by  the 
mismanagement  of  excitement  the 
worst  forms  of  disease  may  be  in¬ 
duced. 

Indeed,  in  the  first  stage,  before 
the  local  symptoms  have  completely 
and  unequivocally  developed  them¬ 
selves,  the  tonic  plan  we  have  seen 
should  be  adopted  with  caution: 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it  then, 
when  the  symptoms  of  local  de¬ 
rangement  are  perfectly  manifested, 
to  use  caution  in  the  exhibition  of 
such  remedies  as  are  calculated,  by 
their  influence  on  the  circulation, 
to  aggravate  the  mischief!  “  Ry  sti¬ 
mulating  qualities  of  hitters, ’*  says 
Dr.  Philip,  u  1  mean  t he  power  by 
which  some  of  them  increase  the  force 
of  the  circulation,  and  consequently 
are  rendered  improper  where  the 
inflammatory  diathesis  prevails.” 
Even  the  vegetable  bitters  then 
have  the  power  of  increasing  the 
force  of  the  circulation ;  but  the 
mineral  tonics  possess  this  propel ty 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  and  are 
probably  still  farther  objectionable 
upon  other  grounds.  Upon  this 
subject  I  shall  make  but  one  other 
observation  for  the  consideration  of 
(he  reader, — that  in  those  suffering 
from  the  first  stage  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion  the  second  stage  has  yet  to  in¬ 
tervene,  before  the  third  and  last 
stage  can  put  an  end  to  all  our 
hopes;  but  when  the  second  stage 
has  clearly  developed  itself,  the  least 
error  in  the  treatment  may  superin¬ 
duce  that  final  change  of  structure 
which  in  all  probability  admits  of 
little  or  no  relief,  at  least  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  from  medi¬ 
cine. 

From  the  despondency  with  which 


I  have  mentioned  the  third  stage,  o- 
that  in  which  the  natural  structure 
has  been  disorganized,  the  reader's 
anticipations  arc  no  doubt  ot  the 
most  gloomy  character:  and  so  they 
well  may  be,  when  such  serious 
changes  have  taken  place  to  any 
extent,  in  the  structure  of  vital  or 
important  organs.  However,  these 
changes,  even  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases,  sometimes  take  place  only  par¬ 
tially;  that  is,  they  do  not  pervade 
the  entile  mechanism  of  the  organ. 
T  hus  we  sometimes  meet  with  one 
lung  indurated,  or  hepatized,  while 
the  other  performs  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  life  is,  though  im¬ 
perfectly,  still  supported.  Some¬ 
times  the  disorganization  is  confined 
to  a  portion,  even  to  a  single  sj>ot, 
narrow  in  extent,  of  the  diseased 
part. 

But  perhaps  the  leader  is  now 
ready  to  exclaim,  are  we  to  resign 
the  patient  to  his  fate,  or  are  we  to 
persevere  in  our  effects,  however 
vain  and  hopeless  they  may  seem. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  no 
degree  or  severity  of  disease,  except 
the  unequivocal  signs  of  momentary 
dissolution,  can  justify  the  practi¬ 
tioner  in  relaxing  from  his  endea¬ 
vours  for  the  preservation  of  li is  pa¬ 
tient.  If  a  part  only  of  an  organ 
has  been  thus  destroyed,  should  wo 
not  endeavour  to  preserve  or  restore 
the  integrity  of  what  has  suffered 
by  imperfect  disorganization?  In 
such  a  case,  if  the  patient's  means 
will  admit,  a  residence,  a  temporary 
one  at  least,  in  a  more  congenial 
climate,  would  he  highly  desirable. 
The  history  of  therapeutics  in  pul¬ 
monary  consumption  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  he  derived  from 
change  of  climate.  In  scrofulous 
diseases,  (he  adoption  of  similar 
means  has  proved  a  powerful  pro¬ 
phylactic,  as  well  as  a  most  effica¬ 
cious  measure  in  the  therapeutics  of 
these  diseases.  In  this  work,  I  can¬ 
not  enter  at  greater  length  on  iIip 
objects  to  be  attained  by  change  of 
climate,  than  what  I  have  already 
done  in  the  preceding  pages.  Per¬ 
haps,  therefore,  the  reader  will  take 
the  trouble  to  review  the  facts  there 
established,  aud  the  principles  de- 
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duced  from  them.  With  this  view, 
I  refer  him  to  the  observations  upon 
regimen. 

When  the  third  stage  of  organic 
disease  has  fully  established  itself, 
the  inflammatory  tendencies  cannot 
be  said  to  be  subdued  by  this  occur¬ 
rence  ;  the  same  unequal  excitability 
continues.  Excitement,  we  know, 
if  uncontrolled,  will  at.  last  cure  it¬ 
self,  or  perhaps  wear  itself  out.  This 
is  a  fact,  which  both  observation 
and  experience  have  confirmed.  But 
the  natural  reduction,  if  it  may  be 
so  expressed,  or  the  spontaneous 
cessation  of  active  or  even  subacute 
excitement,  seldom  occurs  till  the 
miserable  patient  has  been  worried 
nearly  to  death.  However,  even  in 
such  cases  it  is  easily  renewed,  and 
is  then  of  that  low,  languid  nature, 
of  which,  however,  the  different  or¬ 
gans  cannot  partake,  and  conse¬ 
quently  suffer;  but  yet,  which  will 
not  admit  of  any  attempt  at  equal¬ 
ization,  without  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  indeed,  immediately 
risking  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Therefore,  as  we  dare  not  attempt 
balancing  the  powers  of  the  system, 
when  any  become  comparatively 
preternaturally  excited,  we  should 
immediately  remove  the  patient 
from  the  influence  of  all  those  causes 
of  excitation,  of  which  our  own  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  abundantly  prolific.  Per¬ 
haps,  by  these  means  we  may  arrest 
the  farther  progress  of  disorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  thus  confine  it,  if  we  cau 
effect  nothing  more,  to  those  parts 
to  which  it  has  already  extended. 

Dr.  Philip,  in  his  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  a  species  of  pulmonary 
disorganization,  which  he  has  named 
44  dyspeptic  phthisis,”  recommends 
small  and  unirritating  doses  of  mer¬ 
cury.  This  practice  is  founded 
upon  sympathy  and  the  theory  of 
its  diseases ;  namely,  that  if  a  dis¬ 
ease  be  sympathetic  of  a  primary  or 
original  one,  on  the  cure  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  former  ceases  spontane¬ 
ously. 

Dr.  Philip  examines  into  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
affection  of  the  lungs  and  that  of 
the  digestive  orgaus.  44  Is  the  one 
a  consequence  of  the  other,  or  are 
they  simultaneous  affections  arising 


from  a  common  cause  ?  They  are 
not  simultaneous  affections,  for  the 
one  almost  always  evidently  pre¬ 
cedes  the  other.” 

In  the  report  upon  dropsies,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  detect  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  opinion  which  connects 
the  complication  of  organic  diseases 
with  dropsy,  as  cause  and  effect. 
The  theory  which  refers  44  dyspeptic 
phthisis,”  to  sympathy  with  other 
parts,  taking  this  term  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  acceptation,  may,  perhaps,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  equally  unfounded. 
44  We  often  observe,”  says  Dr. 
Philip.  44  the  first  of  these  forms  of 
the  disease  arise  from  causes  evi- 
acting  on  the  digestive  or¬ 
gaus,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive 
in  no  degree  on  the  lungs.” — Can 
this  proposition,  in  its  literal  mean¬ 
ing,  be  admitted  ?  Do  not  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  prepare  the  germs  at 
least,  of  that  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  substance  itself  ?  Is  not  the 
excitability  and  power  of  the  heart 
thus  increased  or  diminished? 
Does  not  the  quality  of  the  blood 
depend  in  some  degree  upon  diges¬ 
tion  ? — and  must  not  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  a  direct,  though, 
perhaps,  not  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  component  structure  of 
animal  organization  ?  In  fine,  have 
we  not  thus  primary,  secondary,  in 
a  word,  consecutive  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease,  which  will  explain  their 
theory  much  more  satisfactorily, 
and  certainly  infinitely  more  philo¬ 
sophically,  than  such  an  unmeaning 
term  as  sympathy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRONIC  OPHTHALMY, 

ih)  Mr.  Abernethy. 


There  is  a  chronic  opthalmy, 
which  is,  I  believe,  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  venerea),  probably 
from  file  difficulty  of  curing  it,  and 
probably  from  mercury  being  fre¬ 
quently  beneficial  to  if.  As  cases 
of  this  description  evince  how  much 
ophthalmies  are  likely  to  depend 
upon  constitutional  causes,  I  shall 
briefly  relate  the  following  to  iden- 
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tifv  the  kind  of  disease  to  which  I 
allude. 

A  gentleman  had  for  more  than 
two  years  been  more  or  less  subject 
to  a  chronic  ophthalmy.  When  he 
was  very  bad,  he  had  twice  used 
mercury  for  its  cure,  and  with  tem¬ 
porary’ success.  The  last  mercurial 
course  was  a  considerable  one,  as 
the  relapse  of  his  disorder  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
former  one.  The  ophthalmy,  how¬ 
ever,  returned  with  as  much,  if  not 
with  more  severity  than  formerly. 
The  eye  was  extremely  red,  very 
irritable,  and  his  vision  very  imper¬ 
fect.  I  found  the  patient  shut  up 
in  a  close  and  dark  chamber,  from 
which  he  rarely  ventured  to  stir, 
lest  he  should  catch  cold.  His 
tongue  was  furred,  and  his  biliary 
secretion  faulty.  I  directed  small 


doses  of  mercury  every  second  night, 
merely  as  probilious  medicines,  and 
requested  him  to  pay  attention  that 
his  bowels  were  kept  clear  without 
being  what  is  called  purged.  1  also 
urged  him  to  go  out  into  the  air  and 
use  active  exeicise.  By  pursuing 
these  measures,  the  ophthalmy  was 
nearly  well  in  about  three  weeks. 
He  now  either  caught  cold  or  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  had  done  so  ;  his  gene¬ 
ral  health  became  disturbed,  and 
his  ophthalmy  returned.  It  got 
well,  however,  as  the  disturbance 
of  his  constitution  wore  off,  and 
though  he  had  two  or  three  times, 
during  a  year,  some  trivial  returns 
of  ophthalmy,  yet  they  were  always 
induced  by  general  disorder,  and 
readily  got  well  by  measures  direct¬ 
ed  to  correct  disorders  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal. 


ji  Table  of  the  Analyses  of  the  extracts  and  dried  Fibres  of  foody  yiren 

last  week. 
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5.  dr.  60  gr.  of  the  dried  flesh,  in  vol.  salt  and 
Spirit  ....  •••• 

Caput  mortuum  .... 

Loss  _ 


inseparable  oil 


7  dr.  36  gr.  of  chicken  extract,  in  spirit,  oil  and  phlegm 
Volatile  salt  and  oil  .... 

Caput  mortuum  .... 

Loss  •  _ 


•  •  f  • 


6  dr.  18  gr.  of  the  dried  flesh,  in  spirit  and  thick  oil 
Volatile  salt  .... 

Caput  mortuum  .... 

i  Loss 


3  dr.  9  gr.  of  the  bones,  in  spirit,  oil,  vol.  salt 
Caput  mortuum  .... 

Loss 


1  dr,  56  gr.  of  the  extract  of  a  pheasant,  in  spirit  and  oil 

Volatile  salt  ....  _ 

,  Caput  mortuum  .... 

Loss  _  _  _ 


6  dr.  36  gr.  of  the  dried  fibres,  in  spirit,  vol.  salt,  thick  oil 
Caput  mortuum  ....  ... 

Loss  _  _ 
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Caput  mortuum  ....  ....  0 
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volatile  salt  ....  ....  0 

A  lixivium  of  the  cap.  mort.  weighing  3  dr.  24  gr.  gave  manifest  signs  of 
its  containing  sea  salt 

4  oz.  7  dr.  1  gr.  of  an  extract  from  ivory,  in  vol.  salt  ....  0 

Spirit  and  thick  black  oil  ....  ....  0 

The  white  remaining  paste  afforded  no  volatile  salt,  but  a  citron 
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A  lixivium  ofilxcapt.  mortuum  precipitated  n  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  but  had  no  effect  on  a  solution  ol  mercury 
1  dr.  50  gr.  of  the  extract  of  carp,  irt  Vol.  salt  .... 

Spirit  and  a  brownish  oil  ....  .*••• 

Caput  morluuni  weighed  ....  .... 

Ii(  )Sy  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •••• 

A  lixivium  of  its  cap.  mort.  gave  the  usual  signs  ol  its  containing  sea  salt 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercury 
6{  dr.  of  the  dried  flesh,  iu  vol.  suit  in  ramifications  .... 

Spirit  and  oil  ....  .... 

Caput  mortuum  . .  !  .... 

Its  lixivium  produced  a  vs  Lite  precipitation  in  n  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate, but  did  not  affect  a  solution  of  mercury 
J  dr.  24  gr.  of  the  extract  of  pike,  in  spirit  and  oil  .... 

Vol.  salt  of  an  urinous  smell  ....  .... 

Caput  mortuum  ....  .... 

Its  lixivium  produced  a  white  precipitation  in  a  solution  of  mercury  ;  but 
made  uo  alteration  in  that  of  corrosive  sublimate 
4  dr.  59  gr.  of  the  dried  fibres,  in  spirit  and  oil  .... 

Volatile  uriDous  salt  ....  .... 

A  lixivium  from  its  cap  mort.  which  weighed  Idr.  50  gr.  produced  first  a 
white,  then  a  yellowish  precipitation  in  a  solution  ol  mercury,  and  a 
white  in  corrosive  sublimate 

1  dr.  gr.  50.  of  extract  from  frog’sflesh.  in  vol.  salt  .... 

Vol.  spirit  and  oil,  somewhat  thick  ....  •  • . . 

Caput  mortuum  ....  .... 

Its  lixivium  produced  a  white  precipitation  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  did 

not  affect  a  solution  of  mercury 

0  dr.  30  gr.  of  their  dried  fibres,  in  vol.  salt  in  ramifications  .... 

Spirit  and  oil  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  ....  .... 

Caput  mortuum  ....  *  ‘  .... 

Its  lixivium  produced  only  a  white  precipitation  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
but  did  not  doturb  a  solution  of  mercury 
i  dr.  6  gr.  of  extract  from  a  laud-tortoise,  yielded  in  volatile  spirit  aud 
rich  oil  ....  ....  .... 

Caput  mortuum  ....  * '  ‘  .... 

Its  lixivium  would  not  precipitate  u  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  did 

that  of  mercury 

fl  dr.  48  gr.  of  the  dried  fibres,  iu  spirit  and  oil  .... 

Vo),  salt  in  ramifications  ....  .... 

Caput  mortuum  ....  .... 

Its  lixivium  produced  tbcsnme  precipitation  with  the  former 
1  dr.  33  gr.  of  crny-fisb  extract,  in  spirit  oil  .... 

The  vol.  sa^t could  not  he  collected,  it  was  so  little 

Caput  mortuum  ....  . 

Its  lixivium  produced  at  first,  a  while  precipitation  in  a  solution  of 
mercury,  but  after  it  became  of  a  grayish  black  colour,  but  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  that  of  corrosive  sublimate 

8  dr.  39  gr.  of  tbelr  fibres,  in  spirit  and  oil  .... 

V ol.  salt  in  ramifications  ....  •  ♦  •  .... 

Caput  mortuum  ....  .... 

Its  lixivium  produced  a  yellowish  white  precipitation  in  a  solution  of 
mercury,  but  made  no  alteration  in  that  ol  corrosive  sublimate 
1  dr.  36  gr.  of  extract  of  vipers,  in  spirit,  oil,  vol.  salt  .... 

Caput  mortuum  ....  .... 

Its  lixivium  gave  all  the  signs  of  its  containing  sea  salt 
dr.  68  gr.  of  tiie  dried  fibres  und  bones  yielded  iu  spirit,  oil  and  vol. 

am  monition  1  salt  ....  .... 

The  caput  mortuum  weighed  2  dr.  6  gr.  Its  lixivium  produced  n  white 
precipitation  in  a  solution  of  mercury  *  • 

24  gr.  of  extract  of  w  iiev  iu  an  acid  citron  coloured  spirit  and  prettv 
thick  oil  ....  _  . 
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'  OZ,  dr,  tv  * 

I  he  Caput  mortuum  weighed  3  dr.  ♦>  gr.  which  exposed  to  the  air,  deli  - 
quiated,  and  yielded  after  cubic  crystals 
It  is  here  pretty  remarkable  that  the  first  animal  juice,  such  as  milk,  should 
contuin  sea  stilt 

fi  dr.  of  the  extract  of  bread,  an  ucid  orauge  coloured  spirit  and  fetid  oil  3  3  0 

The  lixivium  of  the  caput  mort.  which  weighed  2  dr.  produced  a  slight  pre¬ 
caution  in  a  solution  of  mercury,  which  indicates  its  containing  a 
pittance  of  an  ammoniacal  or  urinous  stilt.  The  dried  paste  treated  in 
the  same  manner  yielded  the  same  principles. 


DISSECTION  OF  A  MURDERER. 

(See  Plate.) 

The  platcof  our  present  number, 
our  .‘readers '  will  perceive,  is  a  copv 
from  Hogarth.  Although  that  artist 
in  holding  up  to  public  view  for  a 
moral  purpose,  this  melancholy  end 
of  crime,  gave  more  force  to  his  in¬ 
tention  by  too  high  a  colouring,  yet 
on  the  whole,  the  delineation  gives 
a  fair  representation  of  the  subject. 
Take  away  the  dog,  and  the  burning 
the  skulls ;  and  reduce  the  size  of  the 
knife,  the  picture  then  becomes 
faithful.  The  law  has  done  well  in 
*  consigning  the  bodies  of  murderers 
to  dissection,  and  it  would  do  still 
better  if  it  would  also  give  the  same 
destiny  to  the  bodies  of  every  ex¬ 
ecuted  malefactor  ;  the  schools  of 
anatomy  would  then  have  less  cause 
to  promote  the  clandestine  exhuma¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  so  much  and  so 
justly  opposed  by  society.  If  the 
law  adjudge  the  punishment  of 
death  to  the  robber  as  well  as  the 
murderer,  and  if  the  dissection  of 
the  dead  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  living,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  both  the  cri¬ 
minals  should  not  he  alike 
made  subservient  to  this  necessity. 
If  bodies  are  to  be  dissected  we 
think  the  executed  criminals  are 
(lie  fittest,  inasmuch  as  that  their 
bodies  become  forfeited  to  injured 
justice;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  if  the  members  of  society 
were  obliged  to  select  a  portion  ot 
their  fellow  creatures’  dead  bodies 
for  anatomical  purposes,  that  they 
would  fix  upon  those  who  by  a 
common  sentence  were  cut  oil  from 
the  community. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  we 
would  beg  to  put  a  question  to  those 


of  our  readers  who  may  be  learned 
in  the  law,  and  that  is: — Does  there 
exist  a  statute  which  obliges  the  sur¬ 
geons  to  dissect  executed  murderers  ? 
We  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  our 
brethren  of  the  knife,  because  that 
would  be  making  us  a  party  in  the 
execution , — an  otlice  that  in  some 
points  of  view  is  more  revolting  than 
that  of  the  hangman.  We  think  no 
such  law  exists,  and  therefore  object 
to  the  concluding  words  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  deatli  in  cases  of  murder, 
viz.  44  to  be  dissected  and  anato¬ 
mized which  implies  a  command 
from  the  law\  This  point  may  be 
thought  too  trivial  for  consideration 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons;  but  it 
should  he  otherwise — it  is  a  point 
which  calls  forth  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  that  learned  bod)', 
inasmuch  as  that  the  public  opinion 
should  he  changed  upon  the  subject. 
The  execution  of  Thistlewcod  and 
the  other  conspirators  gave  rise  to 
insinuations  truly  derogatory  to  the 
profession  of  surgery,  which  still 
have  their  e fleet  in  the  public  mind. 
The  question  would  be  set  at  rest, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  surgeons,  if 
they  would  come  to  a  resolution  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
next  murderer  that  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  This  w'ould  agitate  the  point 
to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  sur¬ 
geons.  They  would  no  longer  he 
what  they  noxv  arc ,  namely  public 
executioners. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


A  Basin  of  Gruel  at  Night,,  with  a 
Glass  of  Brandy  or  Whisky ,  for  a 
Cold. 

What  is  called  a  cold,  is  in  gene' 
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ml  accompanied  by  inflammation, 
therefore  the  spirits  may  doj  harm  ; 
the  gruel,  taken  hot,  is  a  good  thing, 
because  it  tends  to  promote  perspi¬ 
ration,  and  may  be  gently  laxative. 

Plantain  Leaf  to  a  Cut. 

We  say  again,  that  in  all  simple 
cuts — gently  bind  the  edges  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  their  natural  situa¬ 
tion,  taking  care  that  no  extraneous 
matter  be  in  the  wound. — This  is 
all  that  can  be  of  use. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Pills  to  be  taken  after  a  Debauch. 

Of  aloes  and  myrrh,  five  grains, 
Extract  of  bitter  apple,  five  grains, 
Blue  pill,  four  grains. 

Make  into  three  pills — this  is  a  dose. 


A  Restorative  Cordial  Draught  for 
the  same. 

Of  tincture  of  bark,  one  drachm, 

tincture  of  cardamomums,  two 
dracbms, 

tincture  of  rhubarb,  three  drachms. 
Mix,  and  tuke  in  the  morning. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY.’ 


SHERIFF’S  COURT. 
Saturday ,  January  22,  1825.1 

LIBEL. 

Skixnkr  v.  Knight  and  Lacy 
— This  was  an  inquiry  to  assess  the 
damages  sustained  hy  the  plaintiff 
by  the  publication  of  a  libel  by  the 
defendants.  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan 
and  Mr.  Comyn  were  counsel  for 


thejplaintiff,  and  Mr.  C  Phillips  for 
the  defendant 

Mr.  Comyn  opened  the  pleadings. 
The  plaintiff,  he  said,  was  a  man- 
midwife;  the  defendants,  Knight 
and  Lacey,  were  book  sellers.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  a 
compensation  in  aamages  fora  libel 
on  the  plaintiff,  published  by  the 
defendants  in  a  periodical  work 
called  “  The  Medical  Adviser.” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan  stated  the 
case.  The  plaintiff  found  himself 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  jury,  to  vindicate  his 
character  from  a  stain  cast  on  it  by 
the  defendants,  which  they  would 
have  great  pleasure  in  removing. 
The  libel  was  published  in  a  perio¬ 
dical  work  called  “  The  Medical 
Adviser,”  which  was  edited  by  a  Dr. 
Burnett.  The  plaintiff  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  about  50  years  of  age,  and 
of  established  character  for  many 
years  in  the  medical  profession.  He 
came  to  London  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  for  some  years  after  lived  as  au 
assistant  with  a  very  respectable 
apothecary  and  medical  practition¬ 
er  of  the  name  of  Evans,  who  then 
resided  on  Holborn-bridge ;  after 
which,  he  commenced  business  for 
himself  on  Saffron-hill,  from  which 
he  had  many  years  since  removed 
to  Hatton-gardeu.  The  defendants 
were  l»ook sailers  and  publishers  in 
Paternoster- row,  and  had  published 
the  libel  on  the  plaintiff,  for  which 
the  action  was  brought.  It  was 
always  desireable,  in  cases  of  libel, 
to  attack  the  author. and  make  him 
responsible ;  but  the  jury  knew 
those  battles  were  generally  fought 
in  armour  and  disguise,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  come  at  the  author. 
One  remark  he  would  make  on 
written  libel,  as  contrasted  with 
verbal  slander.  To  appeal  to  a 
court  of  justice  for  reparation  in  a 
case  of  verbal  slander,  nine  limes 
out  of  ten,  shewed  more  the  soreness 
than  the  soundness  of  character. 
Such  slander  was  generally  the 
effect  of  passion,  and  as  breath  was 
flee'ting,  the  injury  was  seldom 
lasting;  but  not  so  with  a  written 
libel,  appearing  in  a  medical  jour¬ 
nal.  No  man  had  more  respect  for 
the  medical  profession  than  himself; 
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he  was  descended  from  it,  and 
nearly  connected  with  it;  and  if  he 
saw  the  medical  journal  in  which 
the  libel  was  contained,  which  is 
called  an  Adviser,  and  comes  out 
weekly  to  inform  the  public,  and 
has  a  view  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  as  a  frontispiece,  as  if  it  was 
published  under  their  authority,  he 
would  naturally  regard  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  with  respect,  knowing  that 
it  must  be  highly  useful  if  well 
conducted.  He  would  agree  with 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Phillips)  in 
all  he  could  say  in  praise  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  he  only  wished 
to  prevent ;  its  “abuse.  The  jury 
would  judge,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants,  whether  the  libel  had 
proceeded  from  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  a  defect  of  heart — whether 
it  was  like  a  hasty  expression  made 
by  a  person  tripping  into  error,  and 
willing  to  retract.  Written  slander 
affects  not  only  the  individual,  but 
his  family  and  friends,  and  many 
years  after  its  original  publication 
may  injure  even  the  children  of  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  directed, 
as  the  envenomed  sting  remains. 
Its  being  written  shews  it  is  done 
with  deliberation,  and  the  writer 
should  be  prepared,  when  called  on, 
to  prove  that  his  facts  are  correct. 
However  severe  the  censure,  if  the 
facts  were  correct,  the  party  might 
say,  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  any  man’s 
feelings,  but  thought  it  my  duty  to 
the  public  to  state  facts  in  which 
they  were  concerned  ;  but  if  the 
facts  were  false,  the  publication  was 
malicious,  and  the  publisher  must 
answer  for  it.  The  plaintiff  did  not 
come  before  the  jury  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  but  of  defence.  No  man 
deserved  to  have  a  character  who 
held  it  so  loose  as  not  to  defend 
himself  from  the  repeated  attacks 
made  on  the  character  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  publication  of  the  defend¬ 
ants.  He  might  pass  over  it  once ; 
but  when  it  was  repeated  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time,  it  shewred  it 
was  a  systematic  attack,  from  which 
he  was  bound  to  vindicate  his  cha¬ 
racter,  by  proceeding  as  the  plaintiff 
had  done,  by  bringing  an  action, 
in  which  the  defendants  were  at 
liberty  to  justify  the  libel,  if  it  could 
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be  justified.  They  could  not  now 
say,  as  they  might  if  proceeded 
against  by  indictment,  “  You  know 
you  are  safe  ;  we  are  not  allowed  to 
prove  the  facts  we  have  stated,  but 
bring  your  action,  and  we’ll  prove 
their  truth.”  By  the  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  plaintiff,  they  were 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  proving 
their  statements,  if  they  were  true. 
In  the  44  Medical  Adviser  ”  of  the 
24th  of  April,  in  a  notice  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  after  mentioning  ano¬ 
ther  surgeon,  they  say,  44  and  Skin¬ 
ner,  the  surgeon  of  Hatton-garden, 
was  a  lolypop  seller  in  a  little  shop 
on  Saffron-hill.  They  both  (save 
the  mark)  are  respectable  and  per¬ 
severing  professionals.”  (Here  the 
learned  Serjeant  asked,  what  was  a 
lollypop,  “was  it  not  a  sweet  thing?”) 

He  challenged  them  to  prove  that 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  asser¬ 
tion — it  was  wholly  false.  Of  that 
falsehood  his  client  took  no  notice 
— they  became  bolder,  and  attacked 
him  for  want  of  skill  and  humanity 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  If 
a  man  of  genius  had  been  a  lollypop 
seller,  and  bad  advanced  himself  in 
life,  it  would  be  most  illiberal  to 
use  it  as  a  reproach.  Many  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions  had  began  life  in  humble 
situations,  and  had  afterwards,  by 
their  talents  and  industry,  raised 
themselves  to  the  pinnacles  of  fame. 
The  44  Medical  Adviser,”  of  the  5th 
of  June,  contained  the  libel  for 
which  the  action  was  brought, 
which  he  would  read:  44  The  Lolly¬ 
pop  Surgeon,  Skinner,  of  Hatton- 
garden,  who,  when  he  lived  on  Saf¬ 
fron-hill,  made  as  good  lollypops  as 
as  ever  were  eaten,  lately  was  sent 
for  to  a  young  woman  who  was  in 
labour.  He,  in  the  true  tradesman¬ 
like  w  ay,  first  asked  w'as  the  money 
forthcoming;  and  finding  it  not 
quite  so  quick  as  he  wished,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  patient.” 
Left  the  patient !  said  Mr.  Serjeant 
Vaughan — what  man,  with  a  heart 
in  his  bosom,  could  see  a  woman  in 
her  agony,  and  stipulate  for  money 
before  he  would  give  his  assistance, 
and  turn  on  his  heel  and  leave  her 
to  her  fate  when  he  found  it  was 
not  forthcoming?  Would  such  a 
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brute  be  fit  to  live  amongst  inenj? 
If  it  were  true,  it  was  tit  the  .world 
should  know  the  monster,  that  he 
might  he  avoided ;  if  false,  could 
a  grosser  calumny  on  the  human 
heart  be  published  ?  But  what 
followed  shed  n  little  daylight  on 
what  he  had  read.  7’he  Jury  should 
hear  it  : — Mr.  Titterton.  surgeon, 
of  Wilmington -square,  S  pane  Ids, 
was  then  sent  for.  anil  with  the 
most  prompt  humanity,  saved  the 
poor  woman’s  life.  The  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  found  her  in  a  deplorable 
situation,  owing  to  delay."  This 
spoke  volumes — inhumanity — bru¬ 
tality — every  thing  disgraceful  to 
man  was  imputed  to  the  plaintiff, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  Mr.  Tit- 
terton.  He  hoped,  for  Mr.  Titter- 
ton's  honour,  he  would  he  examined 
as  a  witness;  he  no  doubt  could 
prove  the  fact,  that  the  woman  was 
in  a  deplorable  situation  from  delay. 
He  called  on  Mr.  Titterton  to  slate, 
what  information  he  gave  the  defen¬ 
dants  on  the  subject.  When  the 
public  saw  names  and  circumstances 
so  particularly  staled,  they  would 
naturally  believe  the  account,  which 
was  a  most  atrocious  libel.  The 
action  was  not  brought  for  any 
special  damage  sustained  hv  the 
plaintiff,  but  the  Jury  were  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  mischief  that  was  likely 
to  ensue  to  him  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  libel,  and  that  was  in¬ 
calculable.  When  this  second  at¬ 
tack  was  made  on  the  plaintiff’s 
character,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Titter- 
ton  for  some  information  on  the 
subject,  but  he  declined  affording 
any.  The  printer  was  applied  to, 
and  he  stated  that  lie  was  merely 
employed  by  the  defendants  to  print 
the  work,  and  was  wholly  unae- 
auainted  with  its  contents.  The 
defendants  were  then  applied  to, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  were 
the  publishers,  but  would  give  no 
information  respecting  Dr.  llurneft, 
whose  name  appears  as  Editor. 
They  were  told  they  would  be  held 
responsible,  and  the  action  was 
commenced  on  the  23d  of  June  ; 
and,  to  shew  the  mind  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  he  would  read  a  publication 
which  apj>oared  in  M  The  Medical 
Adviser,”  of  the  26th  of  June,  three 


days  after  the  action  was  com¬ 
menced.  It  was  headed  u  Annals 
of  Quackery,”  and  proceeded — 

“  The  table  of  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Lacey,  our  publishers,  abso¬ 
lutely  staggers  beneath  copies  of 
writs  served  upon  them  by  the 
quarks.  There  has  been  an  eternal 
going  in  and  going  out  of  attorneys 
and  their  adjutants  for  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  at  24,  Paternoster-row,  and 
all  about  our  *  Annals  of  Quackery 
Wc  shall  not  be  far  astray  if  we 
prophecy,  that  these  proceedings, 
like  the  tenor  of  the  quacks’  calling 
are  mere  puff.  We  are  not  to  be 
frightened  by  threats  in  (he  cause 
we  advocate,  nor  do  we  dread  even 
the  formidable  arena  of  a  Court  of 
Law,  confident  as  we  are  that  out¬ 
raged  justice  would  spurn  the 
reptiles  upon  which  we  have  so 
effectually  trodden,  should  they 
creep  in  beneath  flic  judgment-seat 
to  insult  it  with  their  mockery. 
The  smutty  Goss  is  to  lie  the  first 
to  dare  the  experiment :  and  as  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  numerous 
sufferers  from  this  branch  of  quack¬ 
ery7  will  feel  happy  in  its  defeat, 
we  request  they  will  forward  to  us 
all  the  information  in  their  power 
which  may  tend  to  annihilate  this 
nest  of  roguery.  The  Kent-road 
quack  has,  we  are  informed,  given 
up  his  intention  of  prosecuting  us; 
hut  we  are  yet  threatened  by  Freide- 
berg,  his  father,  the  Jordans,  and 
Dr.  l)e  Broduin.” 

The  Learned  Serjeant  proceeded : 
What  would  the  Jury  say  to  that? 
— the  reptiles  upon  which  they  had 
so  effectually  trodden.  'The  avowed 
object  of  the  libel  was  to  drive  the 
plaintiff  out  of  society — he  stands 
before  his  accusers  with  front  erect 
and  challenges  them  to  prove  .a 
stain  on  his  character.  The  libel 
proceeds  with  a  beautiful  apostro¬ 
phe. — “  Shades  of  Esculapius  and 
Galen,  protect  us  from  this  battery 
of  poisonous  pills.”  Ami  then 
another  apostrophe,  still  more  ex¬ 
quisite  to  the  spirits — not  of  the 
dead — hut  of  the  bright  stars  of  the 
age,  one  of  whom  was  then  present 
to  their  prayer : — ‘4  Spirits  of  <  opley. 
Scarlet t,  Brougham,  and  Phillips, 
grant  us  our  brief  prayer — deliver 
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us,  we  beseech  you,  from  our  ene¬ 
mies,  the  quacks  ! ! !  ”  Here,  then, 
is  one  of  their  great  deliverers, 
though  last,  not  least,  in  love.  But 
does  the  writer  suppose  that  all  the 
spirits  he  invoked  could  shield  him 
from  the  consequences  of  the  libel 
he  had  published?  They  had  the 
gift  of  tongues,  but  they  should  have 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  to 
shield  him  from  the  justice  of  the 
law.  Some  had  the  power  44  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,” 
and  he  strongly  suspected  his  Learn¬ 
ed  Friend,  by  whom  the  Jury  would 
be  addressed,  was  one  of  them?  but 
no  force  of  eloquence  could  change 
the  facts,  which  applied  equally  to 
the  head  and  the  heart ;  and  he  was 
confident  would  receive  their  just 
consideration  from  the  Jury.  Did 
the  defendants  think  they  were  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  law  because  an 
eloquent  speech  would  be  made  for 
them  to  the  Jury. 

There  was  no  defence  to  the  libel. 
The  party  had,  no  doubt,  tried  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  justi¬ 
fication,  and  failed  ;  and  they  only 
came  before  the  jury  to  try  what 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  miti¬ 
gation.  But  that  should  be  done, 
not  by  a  speech,  but  by  facts.  If 
they  did  not  call  Titterton  to  prove 
the  facts,  a  blacker  case  never  came 
into  a  Court  of  Justice.  If  they  did 
not  call  him,  it  would  prove  that 
the  libel  was  a  falsehood  that  aimed 
at  the  life-blood  of  the  plaintiff’s 
character.  It  was  a  case  that  called 
for  severe  damages,  and  the  Jury 
could  not  do  a  greater  service  to 
the  press  than  by  lopping  off  those 
excrescences  by  which  it  was  dis¬ 
figured,  and  shewing  those  who  pub¬ 
lish  statements  injurious  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  others,  that  they  must  be 
prepared  to  prove  the  facts.  He 
was  certain  they  would  hear  his 
Learned  Friend  with  great  pleasure 
— his  eloquence  was  fascinating  ;  but 
the  Jury,  lie  was  satisfied,  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  eloquence  without  facts. 

Thomas  Coram  proved  that  he 
was  clerk  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  attorney.  On  the  22d  of  June, 
he  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight,  at 


the  defendant’s  shop,  the  Medical 
Adviser,  No.  27,  which  contained 
the  libel.  After  the  purchase,  he 
asked  Mr.  Knight  where  Dr.  Bur¬ 
nett,  the  editor,  lived?  Knight  said 
he  could  not  give  his  address,  but  a 
letter  left  there  would  find  him  ; 
and  asked  the  object  of  the  inquiry? 
Witness  pointed  out  the  libel  to 
him,  and  asked,  would  be  give  up 
the  name  of  the  author?  Knight 
read  the  libel,  and  laughed?  and 
said  he  would  not  give  up  the  name 
of  the  author,  but  Dr.  Burnett  was 
responsible.  A  copy  of  a  writ  was 
served  on  the  defendants  the  next 
day. — The  libel  was  read. 

Daniel  Jackson  proved  that  he 
knew  the  plaintiff  twenty-eight 
years;  he  was  then  assistant  to  Mr. 
Evans,  an  apothecary  on  Holborn- 
hill,  and  soon  after  commenced 
business  for  himself  in  Saffron-hill; 
he  also  practised  midwifery.-  He 
had  been  witness’s  apothecary  ever 
since,  and  had  attended  his  wife  in 
several  confinements,  the  first  14 
years  ago ;  he  was  recommended 
by  Doctor  Squires,  under  whom  he 
had  studied,  and  was  in  good  prac¬ 
tice. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
— What  are.  you  ? 

A  smith. 

What  sort  of  a  smith  ? 

A  whitesmith. 

One  would  think  by  the  colour  of 
your  hands  that  you  were  a  black¬ 
smith.  Do  you  remember  the  shop 
which  Mr.  Skinner  kept  ? 

Yes — it  had  a  long  bow  window. 
He  set  up  business  in  it  with  a 
gentleman’s  servant,  who  sold  gro¬ 
ceries. 

On  Saffron-hill — near  Petticoat - 
lane,  I  suppose.  Were  there  any 
lollypops  in  the  window? 

No;  but  there  were  sugar  and  can¬ 
dy,  and  little  things  in  the  grocery 
line,  at  one  part  of  it,  and  physic 
bottles  at  the  other.  Doctors  some¬ 
times  sell  groceries  in  my  country, 
Devonshire. 

Was  there  any  partition  ? — No. 

And  when  you  went  in  to  cousult 
the  doctor,  you  saw  the  gentleman’s 
servant  selling  bis  groceries  behind 
the  counter  ? 
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Yen. 

And  Mr.  Skinner  lias  attended 
you  ? 

O  yes;  he  doctored  my  wife  and 
myself  for  nmny  years. 

Dr.  Blegborouith  deposed  that  he 
knew  the  plaintiff  fourteen  years. 
Considered  him  in  his  practice 
very  like  those  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  profession.  Was  the 
physician  he  usually  called  in  to 
cases  which  he  conceived  required 
assistance — it  might  be  a  dozen 
times.  The  plaintiff  now  kept  his 
carriage. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
— Was  not  a  diploma  or  certificate 
necessary  to  constitute  a  qualified 
medical  man  ? 

Yes. 

Did  not  doctors  very  often  set  up 
their  carriages  before  they  were  able 
to  keep  them  ? 

It  might  be. 

In  cases  of  difficulty,  Mr.  Skinner 
calls  you  in  ? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Fleet-street  de¬ 
posed  that  he  knew  the  plaintiff 
eight  years — employed  him — was  a 
proper  midwife  (“  I^eave  that  to 
your  wife  to  say,’’  said  Mr.  Phillips  ; 
u  we  cannot  all  answer  for  our 
wives.”)*  His  wife  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

This  closed  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  rose  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  jury  in  mitigation  of 
damages  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen, — It  falls  to  my  lot  un¬ 
happily  to  stand  oppos<*d,  single- 

hawhsl,  to  two - inyj  learned 

friends  beside  ine.  Our  opponent 
is  not  content  with  one  lawyer,  al¬ 
though,  no  doubt,  lawyers  are  quite 
content  with  one  doctor,  (a  laugh  ;) 
hut  brings  down  the  black-letter 
Mr.  Corny n,  backed  by.  the  great 
darnage-getter  from  the  Common 
Pleas,  Mr.  Serjt.  Vaughan.  This  is 
fearful  odds,  gentlemen.  My  Learn¬ 
ed  Friend  has  observed,  (bat  he  did 
not  know  such  a  thing  as  a  lollypop. 

I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  so  long 
as  to  forget  their  existence :  but 
how  comes  it,  then,  that  he  recollects 
their  taste  ?  He  said  they  were  a 
kind  of  sweet  thing,  he  supposed. 


Yes,  gentlemen,  he  knows  what  they 
are  very  well;  and  I  know, and  you 
all  know,  that  children  are  fond  of 
these  sweet  things,  and  also  fond  of 
those  people  who  give  them  away. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  was  no  had  spe¬ 
culation  to  give  the  children  who 
came  to  this  doctor’s  shop  a  lollv- 
pop,  because  it  would  have  this  ef¬ 
fect — the  child  would  go  to  its  mo¬ 
ther  and  say,  wO  la,  mother?  that 
Dr.  Skinner  is  such  a  nice  man — 
you  can  t  think  ;  he  gave  me  a  lolly- 
pop.”  Thus  the  mother  becomes 
an  admirer  of  the  doctor,  and  his 
practice  is  extended,  (laughter.)  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  re¬ 
spectability,  profession,  &c. ;  now 
there  has  not  l>cen  brought  forward 
a  single  proof  of  the  plaintiff’s  medi¬ 
cal  education.  The  only  diploma 
on  earth  with  which  he  is  entitled  to 
practice  is  from  the  college  of  Saf¬ 
fron-hill,  where  the  lollypops  were 
certainly  made,  and  where  his  re¬ 
spectable  practice  commenced,  (a 
laugh.)  And  the  only  persons  who 
come  forward  to 'testify  to  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  blacksmith,  anti  the  phy¬ 
sician  to  whom  he  resorts  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  difficult  cases?  Gentlemen, 
the  Medical  Adviser”  is  a  paper 
undertaken  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  putting  down  those  shameless 
quacks  whose  names  arc  constantly 
chalked  upon  the  w'alls,  and  whose 
practice  the  population  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis  have  so  much  cause  to 
tremble  at.  This  publication,  and 
another  weekly  work  called  I  ha 
**  Mechanics’  Magazine,”  which 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  noblest  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  (be  country,  are  the  only 
works  in  which  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Lacey,  the  defendants,  engaged. 
Those  gentlemen  received  the  infor¬ 
mation — for  they  could  not  pretend 
to  he  the  writers  of  the  articles  in 
the  44  Medical  Adviser,” — from  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  respectability;  but 
there  hud  been  no  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  doctor  had  ever  applied  to 
them  for  the  name  of  their  author. 
But  why  was  the  plaintiff  called 
w  the  doctor  ?” 

Sergeant  Vaughan. — I  did  not 
call  him  doctor. 

Mr.  Phillips.— It  is  no  won- 
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tier  his  learned  friend  is  ashamed 
of  having  taken  such  a  liberty  with 
the  profession,  (a  laugh.) — Why  not 
call  him  midwife  Skinner?  But 
no  he  must  be  a  surgeon — a  doctor! 
And  no  doubt,  Gentlemen,  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  brought  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  puffing  himself  off  in  public 
print.  This  affair  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a  story  told  in  a  village  in  Ire¬ 
land  when  I  last  visited  the  place 
of  my  birth.  There  was  a  poet  there 
who  %vas  famous  at  lampooning 
every  body;  but  there  was  a  little 
apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  never  attacked  on  account 
of  his  size,  which  was  about  three 
feet,  and  whom  he  always  called 
doctor.  The  little  man,  quite  elate 
at  the  distinction,  said  to  the  poet, 
44  Why,  George,  1  believe  I  am  the 
only  man  you  never  called  out  of  his 
name?” — “  Why,  you  little  cur,” 
replied  the  poet,  4<  don’t  I  always 
call  you  doctor?" — (A  laugh.) — 
Thus  it  was  with  his  Learned 
Friend,  who  could  not,  in  the  spirit 
of  his  jocularity,  resist  the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  bestow  a  sneering  epithet 
upon  his  client.  But  sthe  doctor, 
it  seems  keeps  his  carriage — it  wopld 
be  well  if  the  carriages  of  some  of 
the  trade  moved  more  slowly  to¬ 
wards  their  patients. — (A  laugh.) — 
Why  the  doctor  must  next  expect 
the  Royal  notice,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  called  up,  as  some  others 
have  been,  to  receive  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  ; — nay,  this  amiable 
midwife  would  not — he  could  not,  be 
satisfied  with  that  distinguishing 
mark  of  favour,  but  raise  his  ambi¬ 
tious  eyes  to  be  a  peer.  Like  a 
midwife  who  was  knighted  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland — a 
viceroy  who,  when  he  was  drunk, 
knighted  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  he  came  near.  This 
fellow  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
duke’s  favour,  and  in  consequence 
composed  a  verse  as  follows  : 


His  Grace  has  made  of  me  a  knight , 

I  should  have  been  a  lord  outright ; 

For  then  the  ladies  prayer  might  be 

0  lord — dear  lord,  deliver  me. 

{loud  and  continued  laughter .) 

Mr.  Phillips  then  stated  that  the 
plaintiff  might,  if  he  pleased,  have 
called  the  surgeon  who  wrote  the 
libel,  and  who  was  now  in  court  to 
bear  testimony  to  that  fact.  It  was 
not  in  the  defendants’  power  to 
call  that  gentleman,  or  they  would. 

The  Secondary  said  they  might 
call,  but  not  to  disprove  the  whole 
of  the  libel. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  the  fact  was, 
that  gentleman  had  written  the 
libel,  and  the  defendants  wrere  ready 
to  prove  that  he  had  done  so,  if  the 
matter  were  allowed  to  end  where  it 
was.  The  writer  might  have  stated 
a  whole  tissue  of  falsehoods,  but 
they  were  ready  to  give  him  up  if  he 
would  be  accepted. — (The  plaintiff 
said,  4‘  No,  no.”)  No  :  he  saw  they 
would  rather  have  the  innocent 
publishers,  than  the  person  who  had 
written  vvliat  they  were  now  made 
responsible  for. 

Mr.  Phillips  called  upon  the  jury 
to  give  a  merciful  consideration  to 
the  case  of  his  clients,  who  were 
young  men  in  business,  and  to  re¬ 
collect  that  no  damages  had  been 
proved  to  arise  from  the  libel. 

The  Secondary,  in  summing  up, 
observed  that  the  plaintiff  had  pur¬ 
sued  the  course  which  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  character  required  he 
should  take;  he  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  irrelevant  matter  to  have 
been  offered  by  the  plaint  iff’s  counsel, 
if  he  thought  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  bring  evidence  upon  it. 
He  then  left  it  to  the  jury  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

The  damages  were  then  assessed' 
at  fifty  pounds. 


There  was  an  assertion  made  during  the  trial,  namely  that  there  was  no 
such  person  as  Dr.  Burnet;  but  this  was  not  attempted  to  be  proved .  It 
is  hard  that  Lawyers  are  permitted  to  say  what  they  Like,  yet  doctors  are 
refused  that  privelege. 
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MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

A  Child  devoured  by  a  Cat . —  The 
French  jwiprrs  report  that  a  cat, 
being  left  in  the  room  with  an  in¬ 
fant  just  horn,  almost  devoured  it. 
Such  accidents  have  occurred  before; 
a  child  in  the  western  parts  of 
Ireland  was  destroyed  in  the  same 
way  about  eight  years  ago. 


l)>'ath  by  a  Gout  Specific. — Mr. 
C'ulUn,  a  .surgeon  ol  Plymouth,  died 
oil  the  3d.  of  lust  month  in  conse¬ 
quence,  as  he  declared,  of  taking 
cold) icu in  or  meadow  saffron  for 
gout.  Most  of  the  gout  specifics  con¬ 
tain  this  medicine. 

Mr.  Kean's  illness — This  trage¬ 
dian  is  very  sick.  His  pulse  is  at 
^00!  A  trip  across  the  Atlantic  it 
is  supposed  will  cure  him  ;  but  we 
are  afraid  he  never  can  bejestored 
to  his  former  state. 

Mrs.  Cox . —  This  lady  is  still 
labouring  under  intermittent  fever; 
the  keen  appetite  which  formerly 
accompanied  her  fits  is  gone  off. 
She  is  now  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
Wadtnore  ! 


~Txsrur  '  .  ixL1"* 


NOTICES  TO  COT!  RESPONDENTS. 


Caput,  if  you  send  your  case  you  shall  have  an  answer. 

C.  H. - L.  M. - ft.  N. - B,  X. - Mary,  and  Mrs.  Pitt.  Send 

addresses. 

Theodore,  perhaps  has  got  the  itch;  it  so,  sulphur  ointment  will  cure 
him. 

Anne  Lewis. shall  have  a  letter, — to  the  post  office.  Clipston.* 

M RDICDS. — he  London  Dispensatory,  (Thompson’s)  will  inform  of  the 
ergot  of  rye.  The  other  we  know  nothing  about.  The  review  is  in  cir¬ 
culation. 

Helen. — It  is  a  trifling  complaint  ;  nnv  laxative  will  remove  if. 

R.  S.  X.— U  se  the  decoction  of  oak  hark  as  usual. 

A.  X.  Y.  of  Stockport,  may  now  leave  off  medicine. 

A  Student. —  Exerci.se,  and  follow  the  plan  laid  down  in  page  33$, 
“  Medical  Adviser, for  Indigestion. 

A  Youth. — (Dublin) — Leave  off  (lie  cause,  and  take  the  remedies,  3A 
**  Medical  Adviser.” 

Letters  containing  addresses,  have  been  answered  yesterday.* 

Vocalist. — The  aromatic  elixir  taken  daily,  "’HI  keepthe  voice  in  tone. 

Some  letters  lie  over ;  if  answers  be  desired  before  next  Saturday,  ad  - 
dresses  must  he  sent,  in  Older  ft*  receive  private  advice. 


Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  Jo  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers.  Lon¬ 
don:  Printed  and  published  by  K .NIGHT  and  LACEY,  .W;  I’atrrnoMer- 
Kow. 


medical  adviser 


AND 
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TREATMENT  OF 
ORGANIC  DISEASE,  &c.  &c. 


(Continued  from  p.  69.) 

Dr.  Philip's  accuracy  and  candour 
afford  a  still  farther  confirmation  of 
what  lias  been  advanced.  He  says, 
“  It  is  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  it  is  in  those  most  disposed  to 
pulmonary  disease,  that  affections  of 
the  digestive  organs  most  frequently 
produce  it.  We  consequently  see 
this  species  of  phthisis  most  apt  to 
occur  in  the  same  habit  which  dis¬ 
poses  to  other  forms  of  that  disease.” 
Here  we  can  clearly  develope  the 
theory.  The  lungs  are  weak  from 
natural  conformation,  or  other  causes 
into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  in¬ 
quire.  Indigestion,  in  the  way  al¬ 
ready  explained,  excites  the  heart 
and  arteries  ;  the  momentum  of  the 
blood,  (the  quality  of  which,  per¬ 
haps,  is  seriously  changed,)  is  thus 
preternaturally  increased.  Wijat, 
then,  must  be  the  consequence  of 
such  an  afilux,  with  such  an  impe- 
Vol.  HI. 


tus,  upon  a  delicate  structure — * 
weakened  still  farther,  either  by 
conformation  or  disease?  But  why 
should  the  lungs  he  gifted  with  those 
fine  feelings,  which  Virgil  has  so 
elegantly  depicted  in  the  character 
of  44  Soror  Anna,”  in  the  story  of 
4‘  Dido,’"  in  one  case,  the  liver  in 
another,  the  brain  in  a  third,  the 
eye  in  a  fourth  ?■ — in  a  word,  every 
organic  texture  seems  liable  to  si¬ 
milar  feelings :  how  then  can  we 
reconcile  such  phenomena  with  the 
idea  which  the  term  sympathy  so 
universally  excites  ?  If  we  would 
improve  the  science  of  medicine,  we 
must  refer  the  phenomena  of  disease 
to-  physical  operations,  rather  than 
moral  agency,  or  metaphysical  spe¬ 
culations.  Upon  the  principles 
which  I  support,  we  can  readily 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  se¬ 
condary  disease,  and  even  develope 
the  theory  of  more  obscure  affec¬ 
tions,  through  a  succession  of  inter¬ 
vening  disorders  and  consecutive 
morbid  operations. 
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Let  us  next  examine  the  theory 
of  that  treatment  which  Dr. 
Philip  has  found  most  successful. 
«•  Provided,”  he  says,  “  there  be  no 
great  tubercles,  and  the  hepatic  af¬ 
fection  be  not  unusually  obstinate, 
the  first  stage  generally  yields  to  the 
usual  terms  of  relieving  the  cough 
and  tendenry  to  fever,  combined 
with  the  milder  parts  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  second  stage  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  particularly  such  an  atten¬ 
tion  t«  diet  as  prevents  the  stomach 
being  oppressed,  and  counteracts  the 
inflammatory  tendency;  keeping  up 
rather  a  freer  action  of  the  bowels 
than  is  necessary  in  health,  and 
taking  care  by  occasional  doses  of 
blue  pill  or  calomel,  according  as 
the  bowels  are  more  or  less  easily 
acted  on,  to  preserve  a  sufficiently 
copious  and  healthy  secret  ion  of  bile.” 

In  the  above  obser  rat  ions,  we  see 
that  Dr.  Philip  is  fully  impressed 
with  the  consequences  of  febrile  ex¬ 
citement,  acting  on  a  diseased  or 
weakened  structure.  The  less  sti¬ 
mulating  stomachic  medicines  have 
generally,  been  used,  particularly 
when  the  appetite  was  much  im¬ 
paired.  But  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  watch  narrowly  the  stimulating 
plan  of  treatment. 

“All  of  this  class  of  medicines 
which  possess  any  heating  quali¬ 
ty,  have  appeared  objectionable. 
Even  gentian,  so  useful  in  the  first 
stage  of  indigestion,  seems  often  to 
increase  the  cough,  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  epigastrium.  I  have 
found  the  extract  of  camomile  flow¬ 
ers,  combined  with  small  quantities 
of  the  powder  or  oil  of  carraway, 
among  the  best  stomachics  in  such 
cases;  and,  unless  the  strength  be 
much  reduced,  Epsom  salts  have 
apj>eared  to  be  the  best  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  cathartic  effects  of 
the  mercurial.”  Here  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  I  have  laid  down 
is  fully  confirmed  by  experience: 
we  wish  to  restore  their  healthy 
functions  to  the  digestive  organs; 
but  in  our  efforts  to  act  locally  on 
these,  parts,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  our  remedies  do 
not  too  powerfully  affect  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  circulation. 

Dr.  Philip  lays  great  stress  upon 


reducing  the  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
and  regulating  the  febrile  heat.— 44  I 
have  also,  particularly  where  the 
pulse  was  very  hard,  seen  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  giving  with  the  mer¬ 
curial,  very  small  doses,  four  or  five 
miuims,  of  the  tincture  of  colchi- 
cuni,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a-day  ;  and  if  is  of  great  use  in  all 
cases,  to  allay  the  feverish  heat 
by  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saline 
draughts.” 

Di.  Philip  seems  to  refer  the  re¬ 
lief  obtained  from  mercury  in  this 
disease,  to  the  specific  action  of  this 
mineral  on  the  liver,  and  its  power 
in  exciting  the  languid,  or  control¬ 
ling  the  irregular  functions  of  this 
organ.  He  observes, — Where  the 
failure  of  relief  proceeds  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  hepatic  affection, 
some  hope  arises  from  a  fuller  mer¬ 
curial  course,  hut  is  often  fallacious  ; 
for,  although  such  a  plan  as  1  have 
recommended  may  be  pursued  with¬ 
out  any  diminution  of  strength,  and 
is  generally,  by  relieving  the  dis¬ 
ease,  attended  with  an  improvement 
of  it;  a  freer  use  of  this  medicine, 
if  its  advantage  be  not  immediately 
apparent,  will  generally  be  found 
hurtful.” 

Now  if  the  change  of  structure 
depended  on  sympathy,  that  is,  that 
unintelligible  and  inexplicable  con¬ 
nexion  of  parts,  whereby,  when  one 
organ  becomes  diseased,  another 
immediately,  as  it  were,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  it,  assumes  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition  also,  should  we  not  presume, 
that  on  the  cessation  of  the  primary 
affection,  the  sympathetic  one  would 
also  think  of  terminating  its  career? 
But  what  does  Dr.  Philip  say  upon 
this  subject  ?  44  It  sometimes  hap¬ 

pens  that  the  tenderness  of  the  epi¬ 
gastrium  is  wholly,  but  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  system  only  partially,  relieved 
by  the  above  plan.”  I  would  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  converse  often  takes 
place:  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
subside,  while  the  disease  in  the 
epigastrium  continues,  or  even  ag¬ 
gravates:  or  other  structures,  weak¬ 
er,  and  more  susceptible  than  the 
pulmonary  organs,  become  engaged  ; 
and  thus  the  brain,  the  eye,  the 
rectum,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or 
even  the  skin,  suffer  mnnifest 
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changes,  or  perhaps  undergo  com¬ 
plete  disorganization,  according  as 
the  structure  may  he  deficient,  or 
the  excitability  impaired. 

I  hate  already  had  occasion  to 
advert  to  two  important  functions 
in  the  animal  economy — deposition 
and  absorption.  It  was  then  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  incessant  operation 
of  these  functions  was,  independent¬ 
ly  of  other  considerations,  absolutely 
essential  to  preserve  our  structure 
from  that  putrefactive  decomposi¬ 
tion  to  which  animal  matter,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  vitality,  so  speedily 
yields.  If,  then,  the  animal  struc¬ 
ture  be  not  completely  destroyed, 
and  that  these  two  functions,  secre¬ 
tion  and  absorption,  still  continue, 
however  imperfectly  they  may  be 
performed,  there  still  exists  the 
possibility  that  the  absorbents  may 
remove  the  morbid  structure;  and 
it  a  healthy  depositing  power  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  secreting  vessels,  (he 
morbid  matter  may  be  removed,  and 
the  natural  and  healthy  structure 
thus  recovered. 

%  The  curative  indications  then,  in 
organic  disease,  may  be  here  de¬ 
duced.  We  must  endeavour  to 
awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
controul  and  regulate  deposition.  It 
is  probable  that  the  latter  is  the 
modus  operand i,  or  rather  the  ra¬ 
tionale,  of  our  means,  ill  effecting  a 
cure  of  the  first  and  second  stages 
of  organic  disease.  The  depositing 
power  is  controlled  and  regulated, 
while  the  secerning  one  removes  the 
effect  of  the  previous  morbid  action. 

Mercury  appears  to  be  the  pana¬ 
cea  in  almost  all  diseases.  Dr, 
Philip  found  a  cautious  use  of  it 
the  only  means  in  dyspeptic  phthi¬ 
sis,  and  attributes  its  effects  in  this 
disease,  as  already  observed,  to  its 
powers  in  exciting  the  biliary  func¬ 
tions. 

►  The  introduction  of  mercury  into 
the  system,  is  accompanied  with 
two  obvious  and  remarkable  pheno¬ 
mena,  namely,  fever  and  emaciation. 
An  active  exhibition  of  mercury 
proves  highly  stimulating;  the  heart 
and  arteries  contract  more  power¬ 
fully,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and 
hardened,  and  all  the  functions  are 


more  vigorously  excited.  Absorp¬ 
tion  is  similarly  affected ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  one  great  cause  of  the  ema¬ 
ciation  consecutive  of  protracted 
mercurial  courses. 

The  facts  just  now  stated,  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  mercury  upou 
the  human  constitution,  are  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  acknowledged  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  May  we  not, 
then,  upon  these  principles,  readily 
explain  the  beneficial  effects  expe¬ 
rienced  by  Dr.  Philip  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  mercury  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  dyspeptic  phthisis  ?  His 
use  of  this  mineral  was  the  most 
temperate  and  cautious  that  can  be 
well  conceived.  Just  sufficient  was 
given  to  prove  a  gentle  stimulus  to 
absorption, while  the  quantity  never 
amounted,  nor  was  suffered  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  system,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  excite  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  thus  increase  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Philip 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  gave  small 
and  unirritating  doses,  frequently  re¬ 
peated  ;  indeed,  44  so  small,  that  if 
they  did  little  good,  nothing,  at 
least,  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.” 

We  know  that  mercury  has  been 
given  to  excite  the  absorbents  to 
take  up  the  water  effused  in  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  and  extravasated  in  the 
brain  from  injuries  of  the  head. 
Physicians  have  endeavoured  to 
cure  dropsies  by  mercury,  upon  si¬ 
milar  principles.  It  has  been  given 
in  chronic  ophthalmia,  to  force  the 
blood  through  the  languid  vessels. 
It  ha*  been  given  empirically,  that 
is,  without  any  principle  or  object, 
in  scrofula;  and  Dr.  Cullen  tells 
us,  that  whenever  it  excited  fever, 
it  invariably  proved  hurtful  in  these 
cases. 

May  we  not,  in  these  acknow¬ 
ledged  properties,  discover  a  more 
satisfactory,  and  certainly  a  more 
philosophical  explanation,  of  the 
successful  mode  of  treatment  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Philip,  than  in  the  agency 
of  those  moral  sensibilities  which 
sympathy  would  establish,  between 
the  different  structures  and  their 
functions  ? 

Mercury  has  been  given,  and 
with  success  too,  unless,  indeed,  we 
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doubt  the  most  credible  evidence, 
In  pulmonary  consumption.  In¬ 
stead  of  doubting  t lie  fact,  should 
we  not  rather  seek  its  explanation? 
This  can  he  attended  with  no  evil 
consequences,  for  if  we  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  emulate,  but  merely  to  de- 
velope  a  practice,  the  rationale  of 
which  we  do  not  comprehend,  no 
mischief  whatever  can  befall  out¬ 
put  ieut  from  such  endeavours. 

From  an  attentive  observation, 
and  careful  reflection  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  history,  the  slow  and  gradual 
progress  of  scrofula,  and  indeed  the 
general  phenomena  to  be  observed 
in  this  disease,  I  conceived  myself 
warranted  in  regarding  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  scrofula  to  consist  in 
a  torpor  or  weakness  of  the  absorb¬ 
ing  system  generally,  or  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  part.  This  led  me  to  adopt 
a  practice,  the  efficacy  of  which  I 
hare  proved  in  about  forty  cases. 
It  consists  in  exciting  the  absorb¬ 
ents  to  a  vigorous  aud  healthy  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  functions. 

We  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  one  article  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  which  manifests  considerable 
powers  upon  the  functions  of  the 
faulty  system  ;  I  mean  mercury,  and 
its  different  preparations.  Mercury, 
however,  in  most  of  the  torms 
hitherto  tried,  has  been  found  to 
excite  the  heart  and  arteries  too 
much  to  admit  of  its  use,  so  as  to 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  its  powers 
upon  the  absorbing  system.  I  have 
found  that  by  bleeding,  antimonials, 
aud  other  antiphlogistic  means,  its 
exciting  influence  upon  the  heart 
and  arteries,  maybe  controlled,  aud 
its  influence  upon  the  absorbing  sys¬ 
tem  thus  secured.  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  regulated  the  treatment  of  scro¬ 
fula  upon  these  principles,  and  in 
many  cases  with  success. 

An  agent  of  similar,  hut  far  supe¬ 
rior  powers  upon  the  absorbent 
system,  has  been  lately,  at  least  in 
a  comparative  sense,  introduced  to 
professional  notice.  This  agent  has 
been  named  Iodine.  But  iodine, 
though  it  strongly  excites  the  lym¬ 
phatic  system,  yet  it  also  exerts 
considerable  influence  over  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  excites  them  to 
vigorous  action.  Hence  an  attempt 


to  treat  scrofula  by  an  empirical  ex¬ 
hibition  of  iodine  would  he  surely 
attended  with  disappointment  and 
defeat,  if  not  with  infinitely  more 

serious  consequences. 

(To  l  e  continued.) 


ON  THE 

USES  AND  OPERATION 
OF  BUSTERS. 


Though  the  action  of  cantharides 
as  blisters  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  their  application  did  not 
prevail  much  infract  ice  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century.  And 
as  nothing  lias  tended  more  to  en¬ 
large  tin?  boundaries  of  science,  than 
the  contentions  of  the  learned,  we 
owe,  perhaps  in  a  good  measure, 
our  present  more  accurate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  virtues  and  opeiation 
of  blisters,  to  a  dispute  among  the 
Italian  physicians,  relating  to  their 
use,  in  a  plague,  which  prevailed 
about  the  years  1575  and  1590.  But 
although  blisters  are  now  almost 
universally  employed,  and  experi¬ 
ence  hath  ascertained  their  utility 
in  various  disorders  ;  the  theory  of 
their  action,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
their  operation,  is  yet  undetermined, 
and  remains  a  subject  of  litigation. 
Hence  arises  that  diversity  of  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  indicated,  the  time 
of  their  application,  and  the  parts 
to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied. 
Nor  can  we  ever  hope  for  uniformi¬ 
ty  in  this  particular  amongst  phy¬ 
sicians,  either  with  respect  to  their 
opinions  or  their  practice,  till  fa 
justcr  idea  be  formed  of  their  mode 
of  action,  deduced  from  experience, 
and  an  attentive  observation  of  their 
effects  on  the  human  body.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  a  system  of 
rules  may  be  laid  down  for  their 
right  and  advantageous  application. 

Medicines  are  generally  divided 
into  such  as  act,  first,  on  the  solids; 
second,  on  the  fluids  ;  and  blisters 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
each  of  these  classes;  though  their 
relation  is  chiefly  to  the  former. 
But  here  a  question  occurs,  whether 
vesicatories  produce  their  effects  bv 
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their  external  action  on  the  body, 
or  by  the  absorption  of  their  stimu¬ 
lating  particles  into  the  system  ? 
Baglivy  furnishes  us  with  two  cu¬ 
rious,  though  cruel  experiments,  of 
tlie  injection  of  two  ounces  of  the 
tinctuie  of  cantharides,  into  the  ju¬ 
gular  veins  of  a  dog  and  a  whelp. 
Great  anxiety,  violent  pain,  insa¬ 
tiable  thirst,  convulsions,  and  death, 
were  the  consequences  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  But  no  certain  or  just  in¬ 
ferences  can  be  drawn  from  (hese 
experiments;  because  medicines  are 
not  administered  by  injection  into 
the  blood  vessels ;  and  substances 
much  less  acrid  in  their  nature 
than  cantharides,  if  conveyed  di¬ 
rectly  and  undiluted  into  the  course 
of  circulation,  will  be  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  similar,  or  at  least 
equally  deleterious.  When  taken 
by  the  mouth  in  an  over-dose,  the 
most  dreadful  symptoms  succeed; 
an  exulceration  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  inflammation  of  the  bow¬ 
els,  violent  pains  in  the  loins,  ex¬ 
treme  thirst,  a  high  fever  attended 
with  delirium,  and  at  last  death 
closes  the  melancholy  scene.  The 
like  effects,  it  is  said,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  have  been  observed  to 
arise  from  the  application  of  blis¬ 
ters.  And  it  is  upon  these  active 
powers  of  cantharides  when  absorb¬ 
ed  into  the  system,  properly  modi¬ 
fied  and  seasonably  applied,  that 
the  effects  of  vesicatories  are  [sup¬ 
posed  by  several  learned  writers 
chiefly  to  depend.*  The  quicker 
contractions  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries,  in  consequence  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  in  certain  orders,  they  ascribe, 
not  to  a  sympathy  with  the  skin, 
but  to  a  stimulus  circulated  with 
the  fluids,  and  acting  immediately 
on  the  vessels  themselves.  And  as 
Baglivy  hath  asserted  that  cantha¬ 
rides  have  the  property  of  colliquat- 
ing  the  blood,  when  mixed  with  it 
out  of  the  body,  they  apprehend  that 
the  good  effects  of  blisters  in  fevers, 
attended  with  a  glutinosity  and 
lentor  in  the  fluids,  arise  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  from  their  attenuat¬ 
ing  and  dissolving  powers.  But 
this  theory  of  the  operation  of  vesi- 


,  *  Baglivy,  Friend,  Glass,  Huxham,  &c. 


catories  is  liable,  I  think,  to  many 
objections. 

1.  If  their  action  depend  upon 
the  stimulus  of  the  absorbed  cantha¬ 
rides,  they  should  in  all  cases  quick¬ 
en  the  contractions  of  the  vascular 
system.  But  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience;  for  in  pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  other  inflam¬ 
matory  diseases,  where  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  already  acting  very 
strongly,  they  abate  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  lower  the  pulse.t 

2.  The  small  portion  of  cantha¬ 
rides,  which  may  be  carried  into 
the  course  of  circulation  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  skin,  cannot,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  be  adequate  to  the  effects  as¬ 
cribed  to  it,  whether  we  consider 
the  large  mass  of  fluids  with  which 
it  is  mixed  and  diluted,  or  the  coats 
of  file  vessels  lined  -with  a  mucus, 
which  must  defend  them  from  any 
slight  degree  of  acrimony.  It  may 
indeed  he  said,  that  the  usual  effects 
of  a  blister  on  the  urinary  passages 
shew,  that  the  particles  of  cantha¬ 
rides  are  absorbed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  irritate  and  vellicate 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  But 
allowing  this  objection  its  full  force, 
by  granting,  what  is  disputed  by 
some,  that  the  strangury  arises  from 
the  immediate  action  of  the  flies  on 
the  urinary  passages,  this  by  no 
means  proves  their  stimulating 
power,  when  circulating  with  the 
general  mass  of  fluids.  All  extrane¬ 
ous  bodies  introduced  into  the  blood, 
and  not  capable  of  being  animalized, 
pass  off  by  one  or  other  of  the  ex- 
cretories.  If  they  are  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  be  volatilized  by  the  com¬ 
mon  heat  of  the  body,  they  are  eli¬ 
minated  by  the  lungs  and  pores  of 
the  skin,  along  with  the  matter  of 
insensible  perspiration.  Garlic, 
onions,  asafeetida,  sulphur,  and  most 
of  the  essential  oils,  afford  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  kind.  But  if  the  extra¬ 
neous  matter  be  less  volatile,  if  it 
be  incapable  of  chemical  mixture 
with  the  blood,  or  if  it  unite  only 
with  the  serum,  it  will  be  carried  to 
the  kidneys,  and  pass  off  by  urine. 
Of  this  nature  are  cantharides  ;J 

f  Whytt’s  Experiments,  Phil.  Transact,  vel, 
50,  p.  2. 

j  Baglivy  on  mixing  cantharides  with  the  se- 
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and  when  their  acrid  particles  are, 
in  continual  succession,  applied  to 
the  highly  sensible  and  nervous 
membrane,  which  lines  (he  urinary 
ducts,  can  we  wonder  at  the  stran¬ 
gury,  and  other  painful  effects 
which  (hey  produce.^ 

3.  The  same  objection  may  be 
made  to  (he  attenuating  power  of 
canlharides,  its  introduced  into  (he 
ldood  by  means  of  blisters.  Is  it 
at  all  probable,  that  a  few  grains  of 
cant har ides  can  act  so  powerfully, 
as  to  dissolve  the  whole  mass  of  fl  u  ids  ? 
Mercury,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  will  excite  a  salivation; 
but  it  does  not  produce  this  effect 
by  breaking  down  the  body  of  the 
blood,  though  the  continued  use  of 
it  may  have  that  tendency,  hut 
merely,  as  I  conceive,  by  its  partial 
stimulus  on  the  salivary  glands. 
An  eminent  practitioner  informed 
me,  that  he  had  more  than  once 
ordered  blood  to  be  taken  from 
patients  under  salivation,  which  he 
found  not  in  a  dissolved,  but  even 
In  a  thick  state.  Hut  it  may  be 
presumed,  I  think,  (bat  cantharides 
are  not  possessed,  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree,  of  a  colliquative  power; 
for  they  have  no  chemical  relation 
to  the  animal  fluids,  and  Dr. 
Pringle  has  proved,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  septic.||  As  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  point  of  some  importance, 
the  two  following  experiments  were 
repeated  after  Rag)  ivy,  in  order  to 
determine  it. 

Experiment  I. 

Four  ounces  of  blood,  just  drawn 
from  the  arm,  were  divided  into 


rum  of  the  blood,  found  the  powder  precipitat¬ 
ed  soon  after  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with¬ 
out  having  produced  any  change  in  the  colour 
of  that  fluid. 

§  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
urinary  passages  are  disposed  to  be  more  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  acrlm-my  of  the  flies,  then  those 
which  are  distributed  to  the  other  organs  of 
the  body.  For  Dr.  Whytt  hath  ingeniously 
proved,  that  the  different  operation  of  medi¬ 
cines,  depends  very  much  on  the  particular  na¬ 
ture,  and  diversified  sensibility,  of  the  nerves 
of  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  by  which  they 
arc  differently  affected  by  the  same  kind  of 
stimulating  substances. 

Vide,  **  Essay  on  Nerv.  DIs." 

I  App.  to  T>is  Army. 


two  equaljportious  ;  to  one  was  add¬ 
ed  ten  graiu.x  of  powdered  cantha- 
rides,  the  other  was  kept  as  a  .stand¬ 
ard.  The  portion  with  cantharides 
coagulated  at  the  same  time  with 
the  standard,  and  neither  assumed 
a  sublivid,  nor  an  ash  colour.  Its 
surface  was  covered  with  a  thin 
pellicle,  but  without  the  vesicles 
Baglivy  describes.  After  standing 
a  lew  hours,  the  thick  body  in 
part  dissolved,  as  appeared  from  the 
colour  of  the  serum,  which  was 
tinged  with  red ;  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  slight  degree  of  agitation,  which 
was  used  to  mix  the  cantharides 
with  the  blood  when  fresh  drawn. 

The  portion  without  the  cautha- 
rides  separated  into  a  clear,  pale- 
coloured  serum,  and  a  tough 
ash-coloured  body ;  the  surface 
of  which  contracted  into  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  shilling,  and  retained 
that  form  till  the  putrefaction  be¬ 
gun,  which  happened  sooner  iu  the 
standard  than  in  the  other  portion 
of  blood. 


CAUSE  OF 

LORD  BYRON’S  DEATH 
EXPLAINED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, 

Statements  regarding  the  last 
illness  of  the  late  Ixird  Byron,  ap- 
peared  in  many  of  the  public  prints 
two  or  three  months  ago,  taken  from 
his  Lordship’s  servant,  which  rather 
reflected  upon  the  discrimination 
and  decision  of  his  Lordship’s  medi¬ 
cal  attendants.  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
Lord  Byron’s  private  physician,  and 
do  assure  you  that  he  possesses  high 
talents,  and  has  received  as  goou  a 
medical  education  as  Italy  can 
afford.  I  am  now  able  to  enclose 
you  a  letter  he  addressed  to  me,  re¬ 
questing  a  continuance  of  my  advice, 
with  a  diary  of  the  epileptic  attack 
which  his  Lordship  experienced  a 
very  short  time  before  the  fever 
which  carried  him  off,  and  which 
you  may  lay  before  your  readers,  if 
you  deem  them  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing. 
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^ou  will  see  the  propriety  of  not 
giving  the  whole  of  the  private  letter 
to  the  public,  because  it  touches 
upon  the  religious  opinions  of  Lord 
Byron  and  others,  which  arose  out 
ot  some  conversations  his  Lordship 
held  on  that  subject  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  an  account  of  which,  1 
believe,  is  about  to  appear  before 
the  public  from  a  most  respectable 
quarter.  While  on  this  topic,  I  may 
merely  remark,  that  his  Lordship, 
during  his  stay  in  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  was  most  anxious,  as  a 
philosopher,  to  investigate  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  if  possible  to  comprehend  them, 
without  being  disposed,  in  my 
opinion,  to  give  the  preference  to 
any  particular  religious  sect,  as  he 
considered  them  all  children  of  the 
same  family,  differing  in  name  more 
than  in  substance.  Tlfe  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Lord  Byrou  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  remarkably  interesting  ; 
and  should  the  account  of  them  I 
have  anticipated  appear,  the  public 
will  no  doubt  be  highly  gratified. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant. 

GEORGE  SCOTT, M.D. 


"  Missolonghi,  March  2  1824. 

“  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  very  obliging  letter,  in 
which  I  see  with  pleasure  that  the 
treatment  you  have  pursued  in  the 
case  of  the  young  soldier  (an  epilep¬ 
tic  patient,  rigorously  treated  by  the 
antiphlogistic  plan)  is  very  similar 
to  that  1  adopt  in  the  case  of  his 
Lordship,  of  which  I  send  you  the 
history,  in  order  that  we  may  still 
communicate.  Having  written  in 
French,  some  errors  of  language 
may  have  escaped  me,  which  you 
will  kindly  excuse,  as  I  have  no 
French  dictionary,  nor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  speaking  in  that  tongue. 
Continue  always  attached  to  me, 
and  believe  me 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

“  FRANCIS  BRUNO.” 

On  the  15th  of  February,  Lord 
Byron,  after  having  passed  a  very 
gay  day,  towards  evening  became 


affected  with  great  thirst,  which 
was  followed  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
strong  convulsions,  which  com¬ 
menced  by  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  left  thigh,  extending 
itself  first  (o  the  breast,  and  then 
over  the  whole  body,  so  that  his 
extremities  were  violently  agitated, 
and  he  clung  eagerly  to  whatever 
approached  him,  rolling  his  eyes  on 
all  sides,  and  moving  the  lower  jaw 
in  different  directions.  lie  lost  his 
voice,  and  remained  in  that  con¬ 
vulsed  state  for  some  minutes,  un¬ 
able  to  answer  the  questious  which 
were  put  to  him.  After  we 
moistened  his  forehead  and  breast 
with  vinegar,  he  began  to  articulate 
some  words.  Ilis  face  was  red,  and 
the  expression  of  his  couutenance 
unnatural :  his  breathing  short  and 
hurried.  He  told  us  what  he  felt — 
that  he  had  not  lost  Ids'  ideas,  but 
that’during  the  fit.  they  were  a  little, 
confused,  as  lie  thought  he  heard  a 
voice  screaming  in  his  chest.  The 
pulse  was  very  frequent  and  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  tendons  at  the 
wrist  manifestly  affected  with 
spasmodic  contractions.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  great 
debility,  copious  perspiration,  and 
slight  fever.  I  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  bleeding  him,  when  a  com¬ 
motion  in  his  bowels  indicated  the 
approach  of  alvine  evacuations, 
which  took  effect,  and  lowered  the 
pulse  considerably.  1  gave  him 
four  scruples  of  ^calcined  mrgnesia, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  promote 
them,  but  also  to  remove  from  his 
stomach  a  feeling  of  acidity  which 
troubled  him,  accompanied  with 
flatulency,  which  was  relieved  by 
the  application  of  cloths  wrung  out 
of  a  warm  infusion  of  camomile 
flowers.  Excessive  mental  applica¬ 
tion.  anxiety,  and  the  sedentary  life 
which  he  had  led  for  some  time  on 
account  of  the  incessant  rains,  in  a 
constitution  nervous  and  highly 
susceptible,  such  as  that  of  Lord 
By  rou,  could  not  fail  to  induce  this 
nervous  epileptic  attack  more  readily 
than  any  other  disease.  He  slept 
quietly  during  the  night,  which  re¬ 
covered  him  from  his  debility. 

16th — Two  doses  of  magnesia 
were  given,  and  his  feet  bathed  in 
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he  e veiling.  He  pRMied  the  day 
well,  free  from  fever,  and  the  night 

also. 

17th. — He  was  attacked  with 
slight  pain  in  the  forehead.  I  al¬ 
lied  seven  leeches  to  his  temples, 
y  which  I  suffered  him  ;to  lose 
more  than  two  pounds  of  blood.  I 
perceived  that  his  Lordship  had  a 
very  great  aversion  to  blood-letting. 
He  passed  a  good  night. 

18th. — A  slight  erysipelatous  af¬ 
fection  appeared  Jover  the  forehead 
and  eyebrows,  which  disappeared 
the  following  day  by  bathing  it  with 
a  warm  infusion  of  the  flowers  of 
sambucus  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
continued  every  day  to  take  the 
magnesia,  which  kept  bis  bowels 
open.  1 1  is  diet  was  very  light,  and 
without  wine. 

On  the  20  of  the  month,  and  6th 
day  of  his  disease,  he  took  an  airing 
in  a  boat,  had  his  feet  bathed ; 
and  friction  of  the  left  (high,  with 
the  tincture  of  soap,  was  employed, 
because  he  again  felt  spasmodic 
contracfions  there,  with  pains  of  the 
knee-joint. 

21st. — Had  a  warm  bath.  This 
day  he  felt  stronger  than  on  any  of 
the  preceding  days.  The  same  re¬ 
medies  were  continued,  and  he  rode 
out  on  horseback. 

22d. — After  having  been  very 
well  during  the  day,  and  having 
rode  out,  towards  evening  he  was 
affected  with  spasms  of  the  call  of 
the  leg,  which  extended  Jo  the  thigh, 
with  a  feeling  of  weakness.  Tlius 
threatened  with  another  convulsive 
attack,  his  Lordship  set  about  walk¬ 
ing  briskly  in  his  apartment, 
summoned  up  his  resolution  to 
resist  it,  inhaled  ammonia,  bathed 
his  face  with  vinegar,  and  the  attack 
disappeared,  leaving  only  slight  ac¬ 
celeration  of  pulse,  which  soon  sub¬ 
sided  ;  and  he  remained  as  lively  as 
if  nothing  had  taken  place. 

Some  persons  about  his  lordship, 
excessively  disposed  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  wished,  whether 
l.would  or  no,  that'  I  should  ad¬ 
minister  brandy,  both  during  and 
after  the  attack. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  could  persuade  them  of  the 
error  that  they  were  going  to  com¬ 


mit,  which  would  have  been  recti 

fied  with  difficulty.  If  his  Lordship's 

disease  had  lieen  caused  by  debility, 
whereas  all  the  preceding  causes 
were  at  variance  with  this  opinion, 
the  convulsive  attack  of  the  -2d 
ought  to  have  been  twice — nay, 
three  times — stronger  than  it  was, 
because  the  whole  of  the  treatment 
consisted  iu  diminishing  the  cir¬ 
culating  fluids  and  the  patient’s 
strength.  However,  the  convulsions 
were  much  milder,  and  not  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  the  first  ;  from 
which  it  follows,  that  this  disease  of 
an  epileptic  kind  only  depended 
upon  nervous  irritability,  arising 
from  an  excess  of  stimulus,  which 
must  be  diminished  by  means  of 
evacuants  and  calming  remedies, 
not  neglecting  at  the  same  time  the 
other  indications  that  may  present 
themselves. 

To  the  l>efore- mentioned  remedies 
I  added  on  the  three  grains  of 
theextract  of  byoxciamu  >  three  times 
a  day.  He  had,  during  the  week, 
two  warm  baths,  six  drachms  of 
magnesia,  and  every  clay  friction  of 
the  thigh  was  employed,  w  ith  simple 
or  soap  liniment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  he 
had  not  any  convulsive  symptoms, 
but  a  little  oppression  at  the  chest, 
with  slight  vertigo,  which  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  few  minutes,  without 
affecting  the  pulse  or  any  of  the 
animal  functions, 

O11  the  evening  of  the  29th,  he 
would  eat  a  salad,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  aud  he  did  not  sleep 
at  all  during  the  night ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  March  was  affected  with  op¬ 
pression  at  the  stomach,  which  was 
removed  by  a  few  small  spoonfuls  of 
the  tincture  of  gentian. 

He  is  now  very 'well,  and  continues 
the  treatment  indicated.  He  also 
takes  pills,  composed  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  combined  with  soap  and  a 
little  Peruvian  balsam,  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  fora  longtime, 
on  account  of  a  nephritic  complaint 
to  which  he  is  subject.  These  pills 
containing  nothing  contrary  to  his 
treatment,  I  allow  him  to  continue 
them. 

The  epileptic  attack  above  detail- 
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ed,  no  doubt  depended  upon  conges¬ 
tion  of  (he  blood  vessels  of  the  brain 
(technically  termed  “  local  ple¬ 
thora,”)  the  most  unfavourable  con¬ 
dition  of  habit  Lord  Bvron  could 
have  had  to  enable  his  constitution 
to  resist  an  attack  of  fever  in  Greece, 
where,  in  all  cases,  the  brain  is 
primarily  and  principally  affected  ; 
and  that  this  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron,  nobody  can  entertain  a 
doubt,  when  they  reflect  upon  the 
length  of  time  his  Lordship  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor 
prior  to  his  death.  It  is  singular 
that  we  have  not  been  favoured  with 
a  minute  account  of  the  post  mortem 
appearances  ;  but,  appear  when  they 
may,  it  will  be  found  there  was 
considerable  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the 
spinal  canal. 

G.  S. 

[We  think  that  the  above  was  a 
case  for  the  advantageous  exhibition 
of  the  new  French  medicine  Mor¬ 
phia,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
almost  a  specific  for  every  spasmodic 
disease,  when  we  have  applied 
it.  We  have  this  week  succeeded 
in  removing  that  frightful  com¬ 
plaint,  tic  doloureux ,  with  this  me¬ 
dicine,  and  shall  give  an  account  of 
it  next  week.] — Ed. 


CURIOUS  CASE  OF  INDIGES¬ 
TION. 


The  following  letter  is  from  a 
gentleman  at  Taunton,  and  as  it 
may  be  of  service  to  our  readers  in 
many’ points  of  view,  we  publish  it. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  or¬ 
ganic  derangement,  occasioned  by 
excess  in  early  life,  and  now  kept 
up  principally  by  the  state  of 
despondency  which  it,  occasions  in 
the  patient’s  mind ;  that  despondency 
acting  powerfully  upon  the  stomach 
in  exciting  indigestion.  We  have 
in  a  private  letter,  advised  him  to 
take  a  small  portion  ot  a  laxative 
and  carminative  elixir,*  every  day 


*  This  medicine  is  a  favourite  compound  and 
delicious  cordial  made  chiefly  of  aromatics, 
which  we_hnd  most  beneticial  in  keeping  the 


between  dinner  and  breakfast,  and 
to  take  every  morning  on  rising  a 
table  spoonful  of  the  acidulated 
decoction  of  cinchona;  by  this 
simple  treatment  expecting  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  in  the  digestion, 
and  strengthen  the  stomach.  This 
case  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
absurd  it  y„of  Dr.  Philip’s  classifica¬ 
tion  of  indigestion,  and  the  im- 
potcncy  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 
— - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Adviser. 
Sir, 

I  am  not  a  stranger  to  you  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  (although  in  person,) 
I  wrote  to  you  last  April,  under  the 
initials  of  C.  P.  T.  describing  to  you 
in  the  best  manner  I  could  the 
nature  of  my  case,  therefore  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  re¬ 
capitulate,  for  by  referring  you  to 
the  twenty-first  number  of  your 
valuable  publication,  you  will  find 
my  letter  inserted  verbatim.  I  am 
much  in  the  same  state  as  at  that 
period.  And  in  the  twenty-second 
number,  you  have  fhe  following  re¬ 
marks  on  my  case  :  viz.  the  small 
glands  through  which  the  nourish¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  food  is  taken  up 
into  the  blood,  are  diseased  or 
thickened,  or  else  the  gastric  fluid 
of  the  stomach  does  not  properly  dis¬ 
solve  the  food,  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  by  nourishing  food,  small 
quantities  of  wine,  gentle  exercise, 
&c...  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is 
the  above  two  causes  combined,  that 
the  gastric  fluid  is  deficient  either 
in  quality  or  quantity.  I  am  fully 
convinced  by  the  following  symp¬ 
toms  :  viz.  If  I  take  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food  just  before  dinner, 
I  have  no  appetite  for  my  dinner, 
and  that  I  invariably  suffer  more  or 
less  after  every  meal,  but  more 


digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  and  in 
assisting  in  the  restoration  to  health  of  those 
diseased.  To  save  trouble  in  the  multiplicity 
of  our  prescriptions,  we  have  directed  a  che¬ 
mist,  No.  10,  St,  Martin’s  Le  Grand,  to  keep  it 
always  prepared,  and  we  think  that  if  a  table 
spoonful  of  it  be  taken  daily,  by  those  com¬ 
plaining  of  indigestion,  it  will  save  both  health 
and  pocket.  This  elixir,  instead  of  blue  pill, 
calomel  pill,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  antibilious 
and  digestive  pills.slmuld.be  a  family  medicine 
for  it  is.simple  and  most  efficacious.  It  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  melancholic  temperaments. 
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(articular  after  dinner,  with  a 
heaviness,  distended  stomach,  ac¬ 
companied  generally  with  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  or  rather  a  stiffness 
and  languor,  which  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  food  in  the  stomach 
not  being  prunerlv  digested  ;  with  a 
burning  heat  in  the  feet  and  hands, 
attended  with  a  great  depression  of 
spirits,  and  a  general  languidness 
throughout  the  system, and  that  the 
abtfrbent  vessels  are  diseased  or 
thickened  as  you  observe,  or  I  should 
not  h<*  so  remarkably  thin.  I  have 
scarcely  any  flesh  on  my  bones,  nor 
any  physical  strength  to  enable  me 
to  go  through  any  thing  like  the 
exertion  of  a  man,  and  yet  I  live 
upon  the  best  of  every  thing  in  a 
plain  way,  and  that  in  the  most 
regular  manner  possible,  therefore 
it  is  obvious  there  must  he  a 
grand  defect,  as  a  cause,  or  I  should 
not  he  in  this  most  dreadful  and 
emaciated  state  that  renders  life  a 
burthen.  I  have  observed  in  your 
last  few  numbers  when  treating  on 
organic  disease,  you  have  quoted 
Dr.  Philip  ;  I  had  the  doctor’s 
opinion  of  my  ease  about  two  years 
siuce;  he  said  I  was  labouring  under 
the  second  stage  of  indigestion,  and 
recommended  me  to  abstain  from 
animal  food  and  fomented  liquors, 
to  have  leeches  applied  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  blistered  im¬ 
mediately  after;  all  of  which  1  per- 
forined,  and  continued  that  inode  of 
liviug  for  near  six  months.  But 
finding  little  or  no  benefit,  I  was 
determined  to  deprive  myself  no 
longer  of  those  comforts  which  I 
had  so  long  accustomed  myself  to  : 
viz.  occasionally  taking  my  glass  of 
wine,  spirits  and  water,  but  more 
particular  my  pint  of  strong  beer, 
with  my  pipe,  after  supper,  which  I 
have  regularly  taken  every  night  for 
twenty-live  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  above  six  months,  and  I 
think  no  power  on  earth  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  b'ave  olT  again,  so  long 
us  I  cuu  enjoy  it. 

In  your  remarks  on  organic  dis¬ 
ease,  you  are  rather  ambiguous,  as 
to  tlie  probable  length  of  time  a 
person  may  labour  under  the  second 
state  of  indigestion,  liefore  organic 
disease  takes  place.  I  have  no  doubt 


on  my  mind,  that  from  your  obser¬ 
vations  as  well  as  Dr.  Philip’s,  I 
hare  been  labouring  under  the 
second  stage  of  indigestion  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  none  of  my 
vital  organs  are  diseased,  for  certain¬ 
ly  1  am  rather  better  than  l  was 
twenty- three%  years  ago.  Now,  Sir, 
1  implore  you  to  give  this  ease  your 
most  serious  consideration,  and 
favour  me  with  your  advice  and 
opinion  ;  do  not  deceive  or  even 
flatter  me.  I  must  confess  I  have 
but  little  hopes  of  enjoying 
good  health,  but  I  expect  great  con¬ 
solation  from  your  opinion,  which  I 
shall  wait  for  with  great  anxiety, 
and  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 
Your  obedient 

DAVID  11 - . 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  the  stomach  is  tlie  principal 
organ  in  fault  ;  that  it  does  not  act 
sufficiently  upon  the  aliment  to  pre¬ 
pale  it  fit  for  nourishment ;  and  that 
there  is  a  slight  degree  of  inflam¬ 
matory  exaction,  the  following 
symptoms  evidently  testify,  or  at 
least  in  my  opinion.  I  had  occasion 
the  other  day  about  three  hours 
after  dinner,  to  mix  a  quantity  of 
cider  and  gin.  and  taking  a  small 
qu  ntityofit  to  taste,  (not  a  table- 
spoonful,)  it  instantly  occasioned  a 
burning  heat  in  the  face,  feet,  and 
hands,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
system  ;  indeed  those  are  sensations 
I  feel  every  night  so  soon  as  I  am  in 
bed,  but  it  does  not  prevent  my 
sleeping. 

Should  you  deem  it  necessary  to 
know  my  habits  and  mode  of  living, 
&c.,  by  referring  to  my  letter  as 
before  stated,  you  will  find  them,  as 
well  as  other  particulars  requisite,  to 
form  your  opinion  on  the  br,st  mode 
of  treatment  you  wish  me  to  adopt. 
Should  you  not,  I  shall  lxi  very 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  think  proper  to  ask  me,  as  I  am 
very  desirous  of  putting  myself 
entirely  under  your  directions. 
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General  .  Treatment  of  a  Woman , 
after  Delivery . 


Practitioners  formerly  had 
various  ways  of  treating  a  woman 
after  delivery.  Of  these  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  (he  high  or  stimulating 
mode  of  treatment ;  and  the  low  or 
starving  system.  The  first  was 
adopted  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  woman  had  been  much  weaken¬ 
ed  by  nourishing  a  child  while  in 
the  pregnant  state,  and  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  labour.  They  gave  her  no¬ 
thing  but  what  was  calculated  to 
stimulate  and  heat  the  constitution  ; 
and  having  observed  that  those  wo- 
men  got  through  the  best  who  fell 
into  a  gentle  heat  and  perspiration, 
they  adopted  the  practice  of  giving 
diaphoretics.  The  woman  was  put 
into  a  heated  bed,  and  covered  with 
thick  blankets,  a  fire  was  kept  in 
the  room,  all  the  windows  were 
fastened,  and  the  chamber  made  as 
air-tight  as  possible.  In  this  state 
the  poor  woman  was  not  only  plied 
with  all  the  common,  but  some  of 
the  most  uncommon  stimulants  ; 
farinaceous  mixtures  with  spices 
and  spirits  ;  spiced  gruel  with 
strong  beer  and  brandy,  &c.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
patient  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed 
room  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
catching  cold  upon  the  slightest 
change  of  temperature ;  and  a 
patient  so  treated,  frequently  became 
poor  and  weakly  in  her  constitution, 
and  suffered  a  premature  old  age. 
The  inconveniences  arising  from 
this  plan  gave  origin  to  the  low 
mode  of  treatment,  or,  to  speak  in 
more  direct  terms,  to  starvation. 
According  to  the  former  system,  the 
patient  was  carefully  kept  without  a 
stool  for  a  week,  as  the  closed 
bowels  were  supposed  to  promote 
perspiration  and  warmth  ;  in  this, 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  scoured 
out  with  repeated  purgatives,  as  the 
exertion  and  straining  of  labour 
were  thought  very  likely  to  produce 
fever.  The  patient  was  almost 
kept  without  food,  being  only  al¬ 
lowed  barley-water  or  gruel. 

The  best  practice  is  to  avoid  both 


of  these  extremes,  and  to  treat  the 
woman  entirely  according  to  her 
situation ;  if  strong  and  healthy, 
she  may  be  kept  for  a  few  days 
upon  gruel,  barley-water,  and  toast 
and  water  ;  and  then,  if  she  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  fever,  she  may  eat 
a  little  animal  food.  But  if  of  a 
weakly  constitution  she  may  have 
animal  food  the  first  day  ;  in  the 
former  case  no  wine  should  be 
allowed,  in  the  latter  both  wine 
and  whatever  else  will  nourish  her 
should  be  administered.  In  gene¬ 
ral  no  meat  should  be  allowed  for 
the  first  three  days  ;  bread-pudding 
may  be  permitted,  but  if  there  is 
the  least  tendency  to  inflammation  or 
fever,  nothing  further.  With  regard 
to  medicine,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  patient ;  the  great  object 
is  to  keep  her  quiet  ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done  without  medicine, 
it  must  be  given.  A  saline  draught, 
either  with  or  without  spermaceti, 
will  generally  be  sufficient  ;  and  at 
night  a  small  dose  of  the  sp.  aether, 
comp,  which  may  be  increased  if  the 
patient’s  nights  are  restless. 

A  thing  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  be  attended  to  is,  let  the 
rank  or  situation  of  the  patient  be 
what  it  may,  to  give  a  purge  on  the 
third  day.  It  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  what  purgative  is  used  as 
long  as  an  evacuation  is  produced. 
For  many  weeks  before  delivery, 
the  [bowels  of  a  woman  are  never 
emptied  of  their  solid  contents  ; 
and  [the  quantity  that  thus  accumu¬ 
lates  is  sometimes  very  astonishing. 
Should  the  purge  not  operate,  an 
enema  should  be  exhibited  the  same 
evening ;  after  which  not  a  day 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
stool  being  procured,  and  this  strict 
attention  should  continue  for  the 
first  fortnight. 

The  time  of  lying-in  is  by  many 
women,  particularly  in  the  lower 
orders  of  life,  considered  as  a  period 
when  good  living  and  jollity  should 
be  universal  ;  and  such  women 
think  that  their  husbands  are  then 
bound  to  feed  them  and  their  friends 
better  than  at  other  times  ;  and  as 
nurses  are  not  much  distressed  on 
seeing  good  living  about  them,  nor 
have  any  particular  objection  to  a 
little  brandy,  they  and  their  mis- 
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tresses  seldom  fall  out  about  flint.  A 
woman  who  will  thus  eat  ami  drink 
what  she  likes,  while  her  nurse 
helps  her  through,  contrary  to  all 
the  injunctions  of  the  accoucheur, 
requires  some  management,  for  she 
cannot  often  be  reasoned  out  of 
such  bad  practices.  So  that  if,  upon 
inquiry,  the  nurse  says,  “Oh  no. 
Sir,  mistress  has  taken  no  cordial,” 
while  you  can  smell  the  fumes  down 
her  throat,  the  only  alternative  left 
is  to  purge  her.  The  practitioner 
may  order  her  first  what  he  pleases, 
anti  if  the  next  morning  she  com¬ 
plains  that  she  has  been  a  good  deal 
purged,  he  may  sav.  “  Well,  I  will 
order  you  something  else,  but  keep 
the  m*klicine  (part  of  which  only 
lias  been  taken)  by  you,  in  case  it 
should  Ik:  necessary  to  take  more  of 
it;’*  and  then  he  may  directly  or¬ 
der  her  another  purge,  varying  in 
taste  and  form.  The  next  day,  as 
usual,  the  patient  will  he  full  of 
complaints  ;  which  the  practitioner 
may  answer  by  inquiring,  if  she 
thinks  she  ate  any  thing  during  the 
day  that  might  disagree  with  her; 
observing  that  he  will  give  her 
something  to  set  Iter  stomach  to 
rights  ;  and  then  order  her  another 
purge,  not  forgettingto  vary  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  this  way  the  patient 
may  be  kept  safe  in  spite  of  herself 
and  the  nurse. 


SORE  NIPPLES. 

Women  are  liable  to  have  sore 
nipples,  a  complaint  which  is  often 
met  with,  and  very  troublesome, 
and  most  probably  arises  from  their 
artificial  mode  of  living.  Many  wo¬ 
men  use  considerable  pressure  upon 
their  breasts,  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  the  nipples  being  pressed  in, 
may  be  absorbed  altogether,  or.  if 
this  does  not  take  place,  they  will 
give  way  upon  the  child  sucking, 
and  become  sore  and  painful.  If 
this  has  occurred  in  a  previous  lying- 
in,  the  parts  may  be  strengthened 
by  applying  to  them  astringent  re¬ 
medies  two  or  three  months  l>efore 
labour.  When,  however,  soreness 
of  the  nipples  has  taken  place,  the 
h*  st  way  to  protect  is  to  use  .an  arti¬ 
ficial  teat,  by  which  the  child  can 


suck  equally  well,  and  the  nipple 
itself  being  undisturbed,  will  soot* 
heal.  The  way  in  which  one  of 
these  instruments  is  prepared,  is  to 
procure  a  fresh  teat  Iroin  a  heifer, 
and  scooping  out  the  inside,  steep  the 
skin  in  spirits  for  an  adequate  length 
of  time,  and  then  fasten  it  on  to  the 
glass  instrument :  gluss  is  preferable, 
because  by  seeing  the  milk  we  may 
he  assured  that  the  child  is  properly 
nourished.  A  woman  is  capable  of 
giving  milk  with  a  fiat  or  even  a 
concave  surface,  by  drawing  it  out 
with  a  glass  tube  that  has  a  small 
ball  to  it,  by  which  a  vacuum  is  pro¬ 
duced,  immediately  the  glass  is  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  child  being  put  to  the 
breast  will  keep  it  out  by  sucking 
till  satisfied. 

Where  the  nipple  is  sore,  it  will 
either  be  from  superficial  ulcers,  or 
cracks  in  the  skin,  either  of  which 
give  excessive  pain  and  distress ; 
and  it  often  happens  that,  after  all 
manner  of  things  have  been  in¬ 
effectually  applied,  the  nipple  will 
heal  of  itself.  Wine,  alum-solution, 
rose-water,  and  all  similar  applica¬ 
tions,  give  very  great  pain,  though 
they  seem  to  be  the  most  beneficial 
of  auy  that  are  in  use.  Indeed,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  know  what 

J 

will  answer  l>est.  If  emollients  are 
applied,  less  pain  will  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect;  but  they  make  the 
parts  more  tender,  which,  when  the 
child  sucks,  will  frequently  bleed; 
and  Ibis  is  unpleasant  for  several 
reasons.  The  child  probably  swal¬ 
lows  (he  blood,  and  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  being  sick,  it  vomits 
up  again,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
nurse,  the  mother,  and  all  around 
them.  If  the  sore  is  superficial,  it 
will  be  much  aggravated  by  sticking 
to  the  woman’s  clothes:  in  this  case 
a  little  €kip  made  of  wax  is  a  good 
protection.  The  limpet-shell  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  the  edge 
being  covered  with  sealing-wax  ;  or 
a  walnut-shell  may  do  equally  well. 
A  fresh  ivy-leaf  laid  on  after  every 
suckling  is  very  useful ;  the  fine 
glaze  w  ill  prevent  its  sticking, and  as 
it  preserves  the  parts  from  the  clothes, 
it  is  very  pleasant.  A  careless 
woman,  who  does  not  attend  to  these 
apparent  trifles,  will  frequently  have 
the  newly  funned  skin  torn  off  from 
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her  nipple,  by  its  fastening  to  the 
coverings  of  the  breast ;  sometimes 
the  inflammation  extends  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  round  the  nipple. 
No  plan  answers  so  well  in  all  sore 
breasts  as  the  false  teat,  as  any  ap¬ 
plication  will  then  heal  the  nipple 
without  further  trouble. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Pennyroyal  and  “  Sterick  "  Waters 
for  Females. 

There  is  scarcely  a  female  through¬ 
out  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  English  that  does  not  implicitly 
believe  in  the  excellence  of  this 
compound.  It  is  of  no  more  use  for 
the  purposes  they  employ  it,  than 
to  walk  round  a  chair  three  times 
'without  thinking  of  a  fox’s  tail. 
Let  them  take  a  dose  of  aloes  in¬ 
stead  ;  that  may  do  some  good,  but 
the  other  cannot . 


Soft  Soap  put  on  the  Feet  of  Stock¬ 
ings  to  prevent  the  Feet  blistering 
in  Walking . 

This,  we  should  think,  is  not 
only  useless,  but  injurious.  Put¬ 
ting  ardent  spirits  in  the  shoes  is  a 
common  practice  with  pedestrians, 
and,  we  think,  is  of  seivice. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


For  Worms. 

Tuke  thirty  grains  of  powdered  senna 
leaves  at  night,  and  salts  next  morning. 


For  Purging  when  there  is  no  Pain. 

Take  ten  grains  of  powdered  chalk 
twice  a-day. 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY.  1 
QUACK  WORM  MEDICINES. 

Of  all  the  direful  remedies  which 
have  been  fostered  on  the  public, 
those  of  the  vermifuge  class  rank 
foremost  for  their  deleterious  pro¬ 
perties.  They  are  invariably  com¬ 
posed  of  mercury,  which  ought  not 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  ;  and  being  generally  re¬ 
commended  as  safe  and  opening  me¬ 
dicine  for  children,  have  precipi¬ 
tated  thousands  of  infants  to  an  un¬ 
timely  grave.  As  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  mineral  poison,  its  mode 
of  action,  and  the  method  of  cure, 
will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  reader  who  does  not 
understand  the  science  of  medicine, 
(for  whom  principally  this  work 
was  compiled)  we  have  extracted  the 
following  account  from  Dr.  John¬ 
stone’s  Essay  on  Mineral  Poisons, 
being  the  most  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensive  that  we  have  yet  met  with  : 

4<  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  sure 
poison  from  two  to  six  grains  ;  and 
even  in  the  quantify  of  half  a  grain 
it  has  been  known  to  produce  very 
alarming  effects.  When  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  its  operation,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  is  similar  to  that  of  arsenic. 
The  same  heat  and  corrosion  are 
felt  in  the  oesophagus,  but  probably 
in  a  greater  degree ;  these  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  excessive  pains  in  the 
stomach,  thirst,  and  sickness.  Pur¬ 
ging,  as  well  as  vomiting,  and  often 
of  blood,  is  a  more  usual  consequence 
of  corrosive  sublimate  than  of  ar¬ 
senic,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  those 
slight  marks  of  distinction  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  A  profuse  flow  of  saliva, 
and  swellings  of  all  the  internal 
parts  of  the  mouth,  afflict  the  pa¬ 
tient,  who  is  tormented  at  the  same 
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time  with  great  anxiety,  trembling 
of  the  whole  body,  ami  difficulty  of 
brcalhiug;  to  these  succeed  the  con¬ 
vulsions,  cold  sweats,  &c.  which  at¬ 
tend  almost  all  acute  diseases  at 
their  close.  It  is  as  deleterious 
when  used  externally  in  lotions,  un¬ 
guents,  or  powders,  as  when  swal¬ 
lowed.  The  symptoms  are  nearly 
the  same  as  when  it  is  taken  inler- 
nally. 

4‘  A  woman,  to  whom  corrosive 
sublimate  was  externally  applied, 
in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  was  seized 
with  intolerable  pains,  vomiting, 
convulsions,  swelling  of  the  jaws, 
and  salivation,  and  diet!  in  great 
agonies. 

4‘  A  strong  robust  woman,  aged 
forty-nine,  had  an  ulcerated  cancer 
of  the  breast,  on  account  of  which 
she  consulted  an  empiric.  After 
being  prepared  during  fifteen  days 
by  bleeding,  purging,  and  domestic 
baths,  the  empiric  proceeded  to  the 
use  of  a  white  powder,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
pains  began  soon  after  the  applica¬ 
tion,  but  increased,  .and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  four  hours  became  in¬ 
tolerable.  All  at  one  time  she  was 
attacked  with  anxiety,  nausea,  vo¬ 
miting,  even  of  blood,  convulsions, 
and  at  last  she  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  tortures  in  every  part  of 
her  hotly,  from  which  she  was  not 
delivered  by  death  till  the  next 
morning. 

44  These  melancholy  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  corrosive  sublimate  ex¬ 
ternally  applied,  will  spare  me  the 
task  of  enumerating  the  symptoms 
at  greater  length  ;  nor  indeed  have 
I  any  thing  more  to  add  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  than  that  the  term  of 
action  will  lie  deferred  by  this  mode 
of  application,  and  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  poison  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  fatal  effects,  than 
when  it  is  directly  taken  into  the 
stomach.  When  the  quantity  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  system  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  death,  or  when  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  have  been  prevented  by 
(In*  administration  of  remedies,  the 
evil  does  not  always  stop.  A  long 
train  of  diseases  are  known  to  follow 
its  improper  and  incautious  use; 


and  phthisis  or  palsy  terminates 
life. 

44  The  quantity  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  that  may  prove  deleterious, 
is  much  t he  same  as  that  of  ar¬ 
senic — from  two  to  six  or  ten  grains. 
It  is  administered  as  a  medicine,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  and  half  a 
grain  for  a  dose,  and  1  believe  fre¬ 
quently  with  advantage;  hut  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  urged  to 
guard  against  misuse.  Indeed,  in 
this  case,  it  would  l>e  well  if  the 
authority  of  the  laws  were  enforced 
to  check  an  evil  the  extent  of  which 
cannot  l>e  seen.  It  ought  not  to  l>e 
in  (he  power  of  any  unqualified  per¬ 
sons  to  dispose  of  medicines  which 
may  be  administered  with  such  fa¬ 
cility,  and  which  destroy  life  with 
so  much  certainty,  without  the  sig¬ 
nature  and  authority  of  those  who 
alone  are  authorised  to  dispense 
them.  And  even  they  w  ill  do  well 
to  have  in  mind  the  solemn  advice 
of  the  great  father  of  their  art : — ‘  I 
will  never  administer  to  any  per¬ 
son  any  poison  ;  no,  nor  if  entreated, 
any  thing  of  u  poisonous  or  destruc¬ 
tive  nature;  nor  will  I  assist  in  any 
such  consultation  or  prescription.* — 
Hippocratis  Jusjurond. 

44  The  mercurial  medicines  pro¬ 
mote  excretion  and  secretion,  ami 
have  a  particular  effect  on  the  sali¬ 
vary  glands,  which  is  the  distinctive 
operation  alluded  to.  All  (he  au¬ 
thors  on  this  subject,  mention  the 
salivation  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  symptoms  of  corrosive 
sublimate;  and  one  of  them  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  it  was  so  certain,  that 
he  could  renew  it  at  pleasure. 

44  The  cure  of  those  poisoned  by 
corrosive  sublimate,  must  lx*  under¬ 
taken  with  much  the  same  inten¬ 
tions  as  if  it  happened  by  arsenic  ; 
but  here  we  inay  place  greater  re¬ 
liance  on  correctives.  I  have  so 
strongly  insisted  before  on  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  aqueous  and 
mucilaginous  liquors,  when  arsenic 
is  suspected,  or  known  to  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  that  I  shall  say 
no  more  on  (his  bead,  than  that 
they  are  as  necessary,  and  in  the 
largest  quantities,  when  corrosive 
sublimate  has  been  swallowed. 
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They  not  only'ansvver  the  first  inten¬ 
tion,  by  contributing  to  discharge 
the  poison,  hut  they  also  sheathe  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  at  the  same 
time.  It  may  be  thought  unneces¬ 
sary  to  give  emetics  or  evacuants  of 
any  sort,  in  cases  where  corrosive 
sublimate  lias  been  taken,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violently  stimulating 
properties  of  the  poison  itself,  and 
that  we  have  only  to  assist  the  dis¬ 
charge  by  the  profuse  administra¬ 
tion  of  liquids.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  we  must  never  suffer  poisons 
to  take  their  own  course.  Our  first 
endeavour  should  be  to  discharge 
them,  especially  soon  after  they  were 
taken ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
should  use  the  most  vigorous  means. 
Emetics  of  vitriolated  zinc,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  suddenness  of  opera¬ 
tion,  are  well  calculated,  in  the  first 
place,  to  answer  this  intention  ;  in 
the  second,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
correctives,  and  their  use  should  be 
persisted  in  with  confidence  and 
vigour. 

“  As  corrosive  sublimate  consists 
of  mercury,  combined  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
as  its  poisonous  qualities  result  from 
the  combination,  all  the  means  that 
tend  to  disunite  them,  will  most 
essentially  serve  for  correctives;  and 
they  may  be  uncombined  by  the 
addition  of  any  of  those  substances 
which  have  a  greater  elective  attrac¬ 
tion  for  one  or  other  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  than  they  have  for  each 
other.  The  alkalies  answer  this 
end,  by  attracting  the  muriatic  acid, 
and  leaving  the  mercury  free.  Of 
the  alkalies,  the  vegetable  has  the 
superior  attraction  for  muriatic  acid, 
it  is  best,  therefore,  for  this  purpose : 
next  to  it  comes  the  mineral  alkali. 
With  dilutingdrinks,  such  as  broths, 
milk,  gruel,  &c.  &c.  one  or  other  of 
these  should  be  poured  into  the 
stomach,  and  we  need  not  fear  to 
give  them  in  a  very  considerable 
quantity. 

44  Calomel,  mercurius  dulcis,  and 
some  other  preparations  of  mer¬ 
cury,  are  active  also  in  doses  of  four 
or  five  grains, and  have  been  known 
to  produce  very  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  when  they  were  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm,  and  in  some 


cases,  of  a  few  more  grains  than 
usual. 

‘4  A  healthy  boy,  fifteen  years 
old,  took  fifteen  grains  of  mer¬ 
curius  dulcis,  well  prepared:  im¬ 
mediate  vomiting  followed,  with 
anxiety,  restlessness,  and  tremors 
of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  finally, 
with  a  contraction  of  the  hands. 
He  died  on  the  sixth  day. 

44  To  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
fifteen  grains  of  mercurius  dulcis 
were  given  for  a  dose.  Anxiety,  a 
vomiting  of  black  matter,  and  deal!), 
were  the  consequence. 

44  The  cure  must  be  attempted  by 
diluents,  very  copiously  administer¬ 
ed,  by  discharging  the  noxious  sub¬ 
stance  by  emetics  of  vitriolated 
zinc,  and  by  the  use  of  alkalies,  and 
preparations  of  sulphur.  There  is 
little  variety  in  the  general  rules  of 
cure,  in  all  the  cases  of  mineral  poi¬ 
son;  much  must  be  always  left  to 
the  particular  exigency  of  the  case, 
and  to  the  good  sense  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner.” 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — The 
papers  report  that  his  Grace  has 
been  for  some  time  seriously  indis¬ 
posed  by  a  complaint  in  the  ear, 
which  his  medical  attendants  fear 
will  ultimately  cause  a  cancer . 

Child  Poisoned. — Another  instance 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  laudanum  has 
occurred.  A  poor  woman  adminis¬ 
tered  two  spoonfulls  to  her  infant  in  a 
mistake.  This,  as  well  as  all  other 
poisons,  ought  not  to  be  sold  without 
being  prescribed  by  a  medical  man. 

Experiment. — Milk  injected  into 
the  veins  of  a  dog,  will  produce  death 
immediately. 

Ludicrous  Occurrence. — A  young 
gentleman,  last  week  applied  to  his 
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friend  for  the  best  mode  of  giving 
a  darker  shade  to  his  hair  ;  the  ^oung 
pupil  had  been  previously  pointing 
out  the  particulars  of  a  lecture  he 
had  heard,  and  which  was  upon  the 
nature  of  the  hair.— A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  he  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
Now  whether  he  designed  this  advice 
for  a  trick,  or  whether  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  was  the  'effect  of  ignorance,  we 
cannot  say.  The  solution  was,  he 
said,  to  be  used  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity;  in  short,  he  was  to  wash  the 
•whole  head  in  this  fluid.  Accordingly 
the  young  gentleman  applied  it  on 
going  to  bed,  and  put  on  his  night-cap 
comfortably — only  a  little  wet.  On 
washing  his  head  with  the  solution, 
the  fluid  naturally  wet  the  greater 


part  of  his  face,  and  whatever  part  of 
the  skin  it  touched,  it  “  left  its  mark.’ 
The  next  morning  the  patient  was 
first  seen  by  his  brother,  who,  be¬ 
lieving  him  suffering  under  suffoca¬ 
tion,  or  some  terrible  dream,  alarmed 
the  whole  house.  The  alarm,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  subsided  in  all,  except  the 
mortified  patient,  whose  face  was  the 
colour  of  an  old  shoe.  The  skin  re¬ 
ceived  no  injury  by  the  solution, 
except  that  of  discolouring,  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  means 
for  some  weeks  !  the  skin  grows 
gradually  red,  before  it  disappear!?. 
The  young  gentleman  is  in  a  truly 
deplorable  state,  and  seldom  speaks, 
except  to  utter  curses  upon  the  head 
of  his  hair  adviser. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


Oi:r  next  Number  will  commence  a  New  Series  of  our  work.  We 
shall  have  the  additional  assistance  of  another  Medical  Gentleman  :  and  the 
work  shall  be  hot  pressed. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maria  of  York. — Sulphur  is  a  very  beneficial  medicine  when  used  in 
small  doses.  Let  it  be  mixed  with  treacle. 

X.  3.  3. — The  disease  is  incipient  liver  complaint  ;  apply  to  a  physician. 
If  however  he  cannot  go  to  Hull  for  that  purpose,  blister  the  side,  and  take 
three  grains  tff  calomel  at  night,  and  three  drachms  of  salts  next  morning. 
Do  this  every  fifth  day,  and  write  in  a  month.  Abstain  from  spirits  and 
wine. 

Wry  Neck. — The  operation  should  l>e  performed. 

Bookworm. — Read  no  more;  but  go  into  rational  pleasures.  The 
tonic  wine  will  serve  you,  provided  you  leave  off  abstruse  study. 

John.  (Southampton.) — The  sea  air  in  summer  wilTbe  very  beneficial, 
but  at  this  season  it  is  destructive  to  people  who  are  consumptive. 

Jean. — Very  soon. 

Whitlaw’s  Quack  Paper  is  received. 

Tipple. — If  you  realltj  must  drink  your  “  extra  glass,”  take  also  half 
a  glass  of  the  tonic  wine  daily. 

A  Mother. — Bandage  the  infant,  and  give  it  a  little  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  occasionally. 

A  Friend. — A  letter  shall  be  sent.  Let  him  strictly  follow  the  directions. 
Domine  L. — No  medical  man  could  have  treated  the  complaint  letter. 
Less  medicine  now,  and  more  indulgence. 

R.  S. — Hub  the  knees  with  soap  liniment  at  night,  for  a  week. 
Unfortunate. — Take  salts,  and  rest  a  few  days,  it  will  signify 
nothing. _ _ 1  . 

Communications  (Post  Paid)  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Publishers,  Lou¬ 
don  :  Printed  and  published  by  KNIGHT  and  LACEY,  53,  Paternoster 
Row. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
TRUE  ORGAN  AND  FOR¬ 
MATION  OF  THE  HUMAN 
VOICE. 


An  exact  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  use  of  any  part,  points 
out  more  effectually  the  proper 
method  of  removing  its  lesion : 
this  is  no  where  more  evident  than 
in  the  lesions  of  the  human  voice, 
such  as  extinction,  hoarseness,  &c. 
VOL.  in. 


for  when  the  true  organ  of  the 
voice  is  not  known,  how  can  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  apply  the  pro¬ 
per  medicines? 

All  the  anlients  except  Galen 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  trachea 
was  the  organ  of  speech  :  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  directed  all  their  views  to 
that  part  in  the  several  lesions  of 
the  voice.  All  authors  and  anato¬ 
mists  since  Galen’s  time  are  silent 
about  the  matter.  Perault  in  his 
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F.snait  (U  Phvtatfur,  was  the  first 
who  asserted  that  the  glottis  was 
the  sole  organ  of  speech.  M. 
Dodart  enters  into  all  the  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  of  tones  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  is  capable  of;  and  after 
a  masterly  manner  has  calculated 
the  various  and  surprising  combin¬ 
ations  of  sounds,  in  w  hich  harmony 
consists:  he  has  demonstrated, that 
the  tractuea,  mouth,  tongue,  and 
nose,  have  no  other  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  human  voice,  but 
what  little  it  receives  by  reflection, 
in  rendering  it  perhaps  more  agree¬ 
able  ;  and  that  the  difference  of 
sounds,  such  as  acute  or  grave,  &c. 
entirely  depend  on  a  greater  or  les¬ 
ser  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  glottis.  This  figure  w  ith  its 
explication  may  help  to  convey  his 
thoughts  on  this  matter.  [See plate."] 

Let  us  suppose  that  1  his  figure 
A  D,  B  D  to  be  the  glottis,  opened 
as  wide  as  is  necessary  to  form  the 
gravest  tone;  2°.  That  this  glottis 
contracts  itself,  forming  the  circle 
or  arch  A  E  B,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  acute  tone,  and  so  on,  suc¬ 
cessively  contracting  itself,  to  form 
still  more  and  more  acute  tones, 
till  it  comes  to  form  the  acufrest  of 
all  in  A  CB. 

The  surprising  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  tlie  human  voice  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  may  be  rendered  somewhat 
familiar  to  us,  by  considering  the 
surprising  and  almost  incredible 
divisibility  of  matter  Mathemati¬ 
cal  instrument-makers  divide  an 
inch  into  400  equal  parts,  each 
part  still  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ; 
a  line,  which  is  but  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch,  might  therefore  be  divided 
into  32^  actually  visible  parts  ;  each 
of  these  32  parts  may,  by  the  help 
of  a  microscope,  be  seen  to  contain 
300  distinct  parts,  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  32,  will  give  9600  distinct 
parts  in  a  line,  or  one-twelflh  of  an 
inch. 

Gold-beaters  and  w'ire-drawers 
far  exceed  what  is  here  said  of  the 
surprising  divisibility  of  matter. 
The  gold-beater  can  divide  a  line 
of  gold  into  30,034  equal  parts; 
wire-drawers  far  exceed  even  gold- 


Icatera,  they  can  divide  the  same 

line  of  gold  into  123,270  equal 
part  s. 

Our  gold-bratcrs  and  wire-draw¬ 
ers  far  exceed  those  M.  Rohault 
had  his  information  from.  M. 
Reaumur  found  that  one  grain  of 
gold  in  our  common  gold  leaf  was 
extended  unto  3fi  and  a  half  square 
inches ;  that  an  ounce  of  gold  is 
heat  under  the  hammer  into  140 
and  a  half  square  feet,  an  extent  al¬ 
most  double  to  what  gold-beaters 
could  do  in  Rohault's  time.  It 
was  then  deemed  prodigious  that 
an  ounce  of  gold  might  form  1600 
leaves,  which  together  only  made 
a  surface  of  10.5  square  feet. 

How  considerable  soever  this  ex- 
•tengion  of  gold  uuder  the  hammer 
be,  it  is  nothing  to  that  it  under¬ 
goes  in  the  drawing-iron;  there  are 
gold  leaves  that  are  scarce  one 
SO, 000th  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
yet  this  is  a  notable  thickness  in 
comparison  of  that  of  the  gold, 
spun  on  silk  in  our  gold  thread 

M.  Reaumur,  by  exact  weighing 
and  rigorouscalculations,  found  that 
one  ounce  of  this  thread  was  ,3232  ft 
long-,  but  in  Rohault’s  time  it  was 
made  but  1200  feet.  M.  Reaumur 
computing  what  the  thickness  of 
this  gold  must  be  where  thinnest, 
finds  it  only  3,150,00Oth  part  of  an 
inch,  and  yet  this  is  not  the  utmost 
ductility  of  gold  ;  for  instead  of  two 
ounces  of  gold  to  an  ingot  of  silver 
of  SOlb,  some  employ  but  one  ounce, 
and  then  the  thickness  of  the  gold 
in  the  thinnest  places  would  only 
be  one  6, 300, 000th  part  of  an  inch ; 
and  yet  as  thin  as  the  plates  are, 
they  may  be  made  twice  as  thin, 
and  still  be  gilt  by  only  pressing 
them  between  the  flatter’s  wheel; 
they  arc:  here  extended  to  double 
the  breadth  and  proportionably  in 
length,  so  that  their  thickness  at 
last  will  be  reduced  to  one  13  or 
14  millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

Yet  with  all  this  amazing  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  gold,  it  is  still  a  perfect 
cover  for  the  silver ;  the  best  eye,  or 
even  the  best  microscope  cannot 
discover  the  least  chasm,  and  should 
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a  piece  of  this  gold  thread  be  laid 
to  dissolve  in  aquafortis,  the  silver 
will  all  be  excavated,  or  eat  out, 
and  the  gold  left  entire  in  little 
tubules.  Memoir  de  1' Acad.  1713. 

Sound  is  known  to  make  180 
fathoms  in  a  second,  consequently 
283  leagues  in  an  hour,  provided 
there  be  no  impediment  in  the  way, 
and  yet  light  is  known  to  transmit 
itself  600,000  times  faster  than 
sound  ;  so  surprizing  is  the  divisi¬ 
bility  of  matter. 

M.  Ferrein  in  1741  takes  a  review 
of  this  same  subject ;  he  confesses 
that  all  the  ancients,  as  well  philo¬ 
sophers  as  anatomists,  considered 
the  organ  of  the  human  voice  as  a 
kind  of  a  flute,  or  rather,  asthepipe 
of  an  organ.  The  larynx  as  the 
principal  part,  the  air  the  efficient 
cause,  the  trachea  the  port-vent , 
and  the  lungs  the  bellows;  lastly, 
the  contraction  of  the  thorax ,  the 
weight  that  naturally  depresses  the 
said  bellows,  the  lungs.  He  also 
confesses,  that  all  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments  may  be  reduced  to  two  sorts; 
the  first  are  such,  whose  properties 
depend  both  on  their  construction 
and  the  matter  they  are  made  of; 
sucli  are  all  kinds  of  bells,  sonorous 
strings,  &e.  The  others  derive  their 
properties  from  their  construction 
only;  such  are  all  flutes,  flageolets, 
organ  pipes.  The  first  kind  of  in¬ 
struments  become  sonorous  only  by 
sensible  vibrations,  excited  in  the 
medium  or  atmosphere  they  are 
placed  in  ;  and  as  soon  as  these  vi¬ 
brations  cease,  they  also  cease  to  be 
sonorous.  The  sound  likewise  va¬ 
ries,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
matter  such  instruments  are  made  of; 
it  is  the  reverse  in  all  wind  instru¬ 
ments;  let  them  be  made  of  what  sub¬ 
stance  or  matter  they  may.there  is  no 
difference  perceivable  in  the  sounds 
they  produce.  M.  Ferrein  further 
confesses, that  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
larynx  there  is  a  cleft,  from  8  to  10 
lines  long,  and  a  line  at  most  wide, 
which  is  universally  known  by  the 
name  of  glottis ,  through  which  all 
the  air  we  inspire  is  returned  ;  the 
rim  or  border  of  this  cleft  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  labia  glottidis. 


All  this  apparatus  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mouth  of  our  flutes, 
or  rather  with  that  of  an  organ 
pipe,  capable  only  of  contracting 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  as  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  through 
which  the  air  in  a  kind  of  a  whistling 
noise  traverses;  the  human  voice 
was  hitherto  judged  to  proceed  from 
the  collison  of  the  air,  expelled  with 
force  out  of  the  lungs,  or  otherwise 
modified  by  the  impediment  it  met 
within  its  passage.  Aristotle,  Galen, 
Boecius,  Perault,  and  Dodart  were  of 
opinion,  that  all  acute  sounds  de¬ 
pended  on  the  contraction  of  the 
labia  glottidis ,  and  the  swiftness  of 
the  air  passing  under  them,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  said  contraction.  M. 
Ferrein  confesses,  that  this  opinion 
has  thesuffrages  of  both  the  ancients 
and  moderns  for  2000  years  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  he  however  apprehends,  that 
the  several  variations  of  the  human 
voice  do  nol  in  any  wise  depend  upon 
the  contraction  of  the  labia  glottidis , 
and  swiftness  or  celerity  of  the  air 
passing  under  them:  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
clearness  and  fullness  of  the  voice 
increases  considerably,  upon  the 
contraction  of  the  glottis,  and  was 
as  considerably  diminished  by  its  be¬ 
coming  wide.  To  be  convinced  of 
this  matter, he  took  the  larynx  of  both 
a  man  and  a  dog,  and  having  fixed 
his  blow  pipe  in  the  trachcea ,  aud 
gradually  blowing  into  it,  pressing 
at  the  same  time  on  the  glottis ,  and 
exactly  observing  all  the  degrees  of 
pressure  possible,  the  strength  of 
the  sound  constantly  varied,  though 
the  tone  itself  did  not  vary  in  the 
least:  from  this  experiment  it  is 
evident,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
glottis  and  swiftness  of  the  air  can 
never  make  the  least  alteration  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  without  at  the 
same  time  considerably  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  sound  itself. 

These  experiments  induced  M. 
Ferrein  to  look  upon  the  organ  of  the 
human  voice  as  an  instrument  partly 
vocal  and  partly  instrumental,  but 
more  instrumental,  acted  upon  by 
two  sonorous  strings  (the  two 
muscles  of  the  labia  glottidis ) ;  the 
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air  coming  out  of  the  lungs  he 
imagine*  acts  upon  these  strings, 
somewhat  like  a  bow  on  the  strings 
of  a  fiddle;  to  confirm  this,  he  took 
the  trachcra  of  an  animal, and  having 
dissected  those  muscles,  he  blew 
with  a  blow-pipe  into  theend  of  the 
larinx  next  the  lungs,  holding  at 
the  same  time  those  muscles,  and  by 
contracting  them  more  or  less,  he 
could  perfectly  imitate  the  human 
voice  in  all  its  variations,  a*  to 
grave  and  acute  tones,  or  those  in  a 
medium  between  both  :  he  likewise 
could  imitate  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
the  bellowing  of  the  bull,  the  grunt¬ 
ing  of  a  hog,  and  many  other  such 
sounds.  These  experiments  he  often 
verified  in  the  presence  of  his  pu¬ 
pils,  and  before  the  Academy  ;  and 
from  them  concludes,  that  theabove 
two  fine  muscles  of  the  labia  glet- 
tidis  are  the  orgun  of  the  humau 
voice. 

Next  week ,  if  possilfle ,  ice  trill  give 
a  Plate  of  the  Larynx ,  £fc. 


OPTICS. 


Hail  boly  lipht !  offspring  of  Heaven !  first  born! 

Or  of  th'  eternal  coeternal  beam  j 

May  I  express  tlite  uublarn’dT - MILTON. 

This  modesty  of  the  poet  becomes 
the  dignity  of  so  divine  a  subject, 
l.ight  is  the  blessing  which  gives 
poignancy  to  all  others,  therefore 
the  science  of  Optics,  which  imme¬ 
diately  treats  of  it,  must  reflect  part 
of  its  lustre  and  importance.  Some 
l>elieve  light  to  exist  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  luminous  body,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  luminous  body 
that  puts  it  in  motion.  The  most 
general,  and  probable,  opinion 
however  is,  that  it  flows  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  luminous  body  in 
straight  lines,  in  all  manner  of  di¬ 
rections,  and  consists  of  particles 
so  infinitely  small  as  to  exceed  all 
human  comprehension.  A  proof 
of  this  smallness  is,  that  a  candle 
will  fill  a  sphere  of  four  miles  in 
diameter,  without  the  least  sensible 
loss  of  its  substance;  and  if  a  row 
of  candle*  stand  parallel  to  a  black 
paper  with  a  pin-hole  in  it,  each 
caudle  (through  that  hols)  will 


make  a  separate  speck  on  a  paste¬ 
board  a  little  behind  it.  These  par¬ 
ticles,  by  falling  upon  the  retina 
of  our  eyes,  excite  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  light ;  and  when  they 
fall  upon  bodies,  and  are  by  them 
reflected  to  our  eyes,  they  excite 
in  us  the  idea  of  these  bodies. 

In  a  room  perfectly  dark,  if  the 
hand  (or  any  thing)  be  put  into  the 
light,  and  then  taken  into  the  dark 
room,  it  will  be  luminous  for  some 
time  as  if  covered  with  phospho¬ 
rus.  Calcined  oyster  shells  taken 
out  of  the  light  into  the  dark  room 
exhibit  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
&c.  shewing  that  light  strikes  upon 
and  adheres  to  bodies,  as  water  does 
to  any  thing  plunged  into,  and  then 
taken  out.  of  it. 

We  cannot  see  through  the  bore 
of  a  bended  pipe;  which  proves 
that  light  moves  in  straight  lines  in 
every  medium  of  uniform  density. 
But  when  they  pass  obliquely  out 
of  one  medium  into  another,  which 
is  either  more  dense  or  more  rare, 
they  arc  refracted,  or  bent  towards 
the  denser  medium,  more  or  less, 
as  they  fall  more  or  less  obliquely 
on  its  surface.  To  prove  which, 
put  a  shilling  in  the  bottom  of  an 
empty  vessel ;  stand  so  far  from  it 
that  the  vessel  may  hide  the  shil¬ 
ling;  if  water  be  then  poured  into 
it,  the  shilling  will  again  be  seen. 
Hence  we  are  deceived  in  the  depth 
of  water.  A  straight  stick  put  in 
water  will  appear  crooked;  and 
hence  the  sun’s  rays  being  broken 
by  passing  through  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  we  see  him  in  the  horizon 
before  he  rises,  and  after  he  sets  in 
it.  When  rays  fall  perpendicularly 
on  any  medium,  they  pass  straight 
through  without  any  refraction. 

(ilass  is  generally  ground  into 
eight  different  shapes  for  optical 
purposes.  1.  A  plane-glass,  is  flat 
and  even  on  both  sides,  and  of  an 
uniform  thickness;  will  refract  the 
rays  of  light,  but  not  collect  them 
into  one  focus.  2.  A  plano-cou- 
vex,  is  flat  on  one  side,  and  con¬ 
vex  on  the  other.  When  parallel 
rays  fall  directly  upon  it,  they  pas* 
through  it,  and  are  so  refracted 
as  to  unite  in  a  point  called  its  fo- 
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Cus,  just  so  far  behind  it,  as  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  its 
convexity.  3.  A  double-convex, 
is  convex  on  both  sides;  parallel 
rays  passing  through  it,  converge 
or  meet  in  a  focus,  at  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  do  through  the  plano¬ 
convex;  and  as  the  heat  of  all  those 
rays  are  collected  in  that  focal  point, 
it  will  burn.  4.  A  plano-concave 
is  flat  on  one  side,  and  concave  on 
the  other.  5.  The  double-concave 
is  hollow  on  both  sides,  and  paral¬ 
lel  rays  passing  through,  diverged' 
spread  out  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  refraction.  6.  A  meniscus-glass 
is  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave 
on  the  other.  7.  A  flat  plano-con¬ 
vex,  or  multiplying-glass,  has  its 
convex  side  around  into  several  flat 
surfaces.  And  9.  The  prism  has 
three  flat  sides,  and  viewed  end¬ 
wise  appears  like  an  equilateral 
triangle.  The  prism  held  obliquely 
to  a  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room, 
will  attract  its  largest  particles  the 
most,  and  shew  them  to  be  a  fine 
indigo  colour;  it  will  assemble  the 
next  in  size  close  to  the  first,  and 
shew  them  to  be  of  a  violet  colour; 
the  next  blue;  the  next  green  ;  the 
next  yellow;  then  the  orange;  and 
at  last  the  red.  It  is  wonderful 
that  these  colours  occupy  spaces 
on  the  screen  on  which  they  are 
thrown  by  the  prism,  exactly  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  diatonic  scale  of 
the  seven  notes  of  music.  If  in  the 
rays  so  divided  a  double-couvex 
lens  be  put,  it  will  bring  them 
into  one  point  that  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  white;  which  accounts  for 
the  white  appearance  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere:  as  white  is  therefore  a  com¬ 
position  of  all  colours,  so  black  is  a 
privation  of  them  all,  and  properly 
no  colour,  and  must  exist  in  the 
gpace  above  our  atmosphere.  In 
looking  up,  therefore,  we  see  what 
is  called  the  blue  sky,  a  colour  na¬ 
turally  resulting  from  the  mixture 
of  black  and  white  through  which 
we  look.  All  bodies  appear  of 
that  colour  whose  rays  they  reflect 
most;  as  a  body  is  red  when  it 
reflects  the  red  rays,  and  absorbs 
the  rest.  Two,  or  more,  colours 


that  are  quite  transparent  by  them¬ 
selves,  become  dark  when  put  toge¬ 
ther.  Thus,  if  spirit  of  wine  be 
tinged  red,  and  put  in  a  square  bot¬ 
tle,  every  object  seen  through  it 
will  be  red;  because  it  only  suffers 
the  red  rays  to  pass  through  it, 
and  stops  the  rest.  If  another  bot¬ 
tle  be  tinged  blue,  all  objects  view¬ 
ed  through  it  will  be  blue  for  the 
same  reason  ;  but  if  the  two  bottles 
be  held  together,  the  object  can 
no  more  be  seen  through  them;  for 
whatever  rays  passthrough  the  bot¬ 
tle  next  the  eye  will  be  stopped  by 
the  other,  & c.  Rays  of  light  suffer 
different  degrees  of  refraction,  by 
falling  more  or  less  obliquely  on 
the  prism,  a  convex  lens,  & c.  and 
are  thereby  separated  as  above; 
this  happens  to  them  in  passing 
through  drops  of  falling  rain  ;  for 
being  reflected  towards  the  eye 
from  the  sides  of  those  drops  which 
are  farthest  from  the  eye,  and  again 
refracted  by  passing  out  of  these 
drops  into  the  air,  they  come  in 
refracted  directions  to  the  eye,  and 
make  all  the  colours  to  appear  suc¬ 
cessively  in  the  form  of  a  fine  arch 
in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the 
rainbow. 

Light  is  reflected  by  the  repel¬ 
lent  quality  of  bodies,  and  flies 
back  from  polished  surfaces,  like  a 
ball  thrown  against  a  hard  and 
smooth  plane:  if  a  stick  stand 
perpendicularly  on  that  plane,  and 
the  ball  thrown  obliquely  on  the 
plane  near  its  foot,  it  will  rebound 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stick,  and 
form  an  angle  with  it,  equal  to  that 
in  which  it  was  thrown ;  the  first 
of  these  is  called  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence,  and  the  other  the  angle  of 
reflection.  If  upon  a  plane  look¬ 
ing-glass  a  ray  falls  from  any  ob¬ 
ject,  if  a  perpendicular  be  erected 
there,  and  the  eye  go  off  such  a 
distance  as  to  form  the  same  angle 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  object 
will  be  seen  in  a  straight  line  be¬ 
hind  the  glass ;  for  it  is  an  axiom 
in  Optics,  that  we  always  see  ob¬ 
jects  in  that  line  of  rays  that  come 
to  the  eye  last.  Hence  I  see  my 
whole  person  in  a  glass  but  half  its 
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length  and  width  ;  for  the  rays  from 
my  feet  striking  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  mirror,  will  form  the  angle 
of  reflection  in  my  eye  the  same  as 
if  it  was  the  whole  length,  &c. 
Hence  also  the  effects  of  diagonal 
mirrors,  opera  glasses,  cameras,  &c. 
Parallel  rays  falling  on  a  concave 
mirror  will  he  reflected  also  agree¬ 
able  to  those  angles,  and  meet  in  a 
point  at  half  the  distance  of  the 
mirror,  from  the  centre  of  its  con¬ 
cavity  ;  if  the  rays  proceed  from 
a  hot  sun,  his  image  will  likewise 
be  found  in  that  point,  and  burn. 
The  rays  which  proceed  from  any 
terrestrial  object,  come  diverging 
to  the  mirror,  and  therefore  will  not 
be  converged  to  a  point  at  half  the 
distance  of  the  mirror’s  surface  from 
the  centre  of  its  concavity,  but 
nearer  to  that  surface  ;  the  image 
will  be  less  than  the  object,  but 
will  be  seen  inverted,  and  hanging 
pendant  in  the  air,  quite  distinct, 
by  an  eye  placed  opposite  the  mir¬ 
ror.  If  the  object  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  mirror’s  concavity,  the  image 
and  object  will  be  together,  and  of 
equal  bulk  ;  therefore  when  the 
object  is  more  remote  than  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  concavity,  the  image  will  be 
less  than  the  object,  and  between 
the  object  and  mirror;  but  when 
the  object  is  nearer  than  the  centre 
of  concavity,  the  image  will  be 
more  remote,  and  bigger  than  the 
object.  The  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  also  account  for  the 
small  image  in  a  convex  mirror. 

The  human  eye  is  lodged  in  a. 
bed  of  fat,  and  secured  in  an  hol¬ 
low  orb  of  bone; — it  is  moved  by 
muscles  which  act  on  its  outside 
like  pul  lies,  and  consists  of  four 
coats,  and  three  humours.  The 
coat,  in  which  the  back  part  of  the 
eye  is  contained,  is  called  the  scle¬ 
rotica;  it  is  a  large  portion  of  a 
globe,  \erv  strong,  and  of  a  non¬ 
elastic  nature; — that  part  which 
completes  the  globe  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  eye,  is  the  cornea;  it 
bulges  a  little  forward  out  of  that 
shape  and  is  a  flue  transparent 
membrane.  Next  within  the  scle¬ 
rotica  is  that  called  the  choroides. 


which  serves  as  it  were  for  a  soft 
lining  for  the  other;  and  within 
this  is  spread  a  flue  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  like  a  net,  called 
the  retina,  upon  which  are  pain¬ 
ted,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  the 
images  of  all  visible  objects,  by 
the  rays  of  light  that  flow  from 
them:  the  iris  is  composed  of  two 
sets  of  muscular  fibres,  which  di¬ 
late  or  contract  the  hole  in  it  call¬ 
ed  the  pupil,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
a  strong  or  weak  light.  The  ad¬ 
nata,  or  conjunctiva,  is  the  white 
of  the  eye,  a  fine  membrane  that 
folds  under  the  eye-lid,  and  joins 
to  it.  Under  the  cornea  is  a  fine 
transparent  fluid  like  water,  and 
thence  called  the  aqueous  humour; 
it  gives  theprotuberant  figure  to  the 
cornea,  and  goes  through  the  pu¬ 
pil.  Behind  this  lies  the  crystal¬ 
line  humour,  shaped  like  a  double 
convex  glass,  transparent  as  crys¬ 
tal,  of  the  consistence  of  hard  jelly , 
and  which  converges  the  rays  that 
pass  through  it  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  fine 
transparent  membrane,  from  which 
proceed  radical  fibres  called  the 
ligamentuiu  ciliare,  all  round  its 
edge,  and  joined  to  the  out  edge 
of  the  iris:  these  fibres,  by  a  power 
of  contracting  and  dilating,  alter 
the  convexity  of  the  crystalline 
humour,  and  shift  it  a  little  back¬ 
ward  or  forward  in  the  eye,  to  suit 
it  to  the  different  distances  of  ob¬ 
jects  (an  admirable  provision!) 
The  crystalline  humour  is  bedded 
on  the  vitreous  humour,  which 
fills  the  whole  orb  of  the  eye,  and 
is  transparent  like  glass;  the  largest 
of  all  in  quantity,  and  is  much  of 
a  consistence  with  the  w  hite  of  an 
egg.  The  optic  nerve  comes  from 
the  brain,  through  the  sclerotica 
and  choroides,  on  that  side  the  eye 
next  the  nose;  and  is  enclosed  on 
the  outside  the  eye  by  coats  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  pia  and  dura  ma¬ 
ter,  and  of  which  the  sclerotica 
and  choroides  are  hut  a  continua¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  parts  of  this 
wonderful  organ. 

Rays  from  any  object  stream 
upon  the  retina,  and  there  pain) 
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il  invertedly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
cutting  off  the  three  coats  from  the 
back  part  of  a  fresh  bullock’s  eye, 
and  putting  a  piece  of  white  paper 
over  that  part:  if  the  eye  is  then 
held  before  any  bright  object,  an 
inverted  picture  of  it  will  be  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  paper.  The  optic  nerve 
incloses  a  blood  vessel,  which  ren¬ 
ders  objects  invisible  that  fall  on 
it;  how  wisely  therefore  is  it  placed 
on  one  side  of  each  eye!  that  the 
same  parts  of  an  image  which  fall 
on  the  optic  nerve  of  one  eye 
should  not  fall  on  the  other!  If  three 
patches  are  placed  at  afoot  distance 
from  each  other  on  a  wall,  if  the 
right  eye  be  covered,  and  the  left 
look  stedfastly  at  the  right-hand 
patch,  that  on  the  left-hand  will 
disappear,  because  it  falls  on  the 
artery  in  the  optic  nerve. 

The  nearer  any  object  is  to  the 
eye,  the  larger  is  the  angle  under 
which  it  is  seen;  therefore  an  ob¬ 
ject  looks  twice  as  large  at  one  than 
at  two  miles  distance.  Hence  the 
use  of  convex  glasses,  which,  by 
increasing  this  angle,  make  minute 
objects  visible;  and  when  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  grown  so  flat  in  decayed 
eyes,  that  the  picture  falls  behind 
the  retina,  can  bring  the  rays  to 
converge  so  that  the  picture  shall 
be  brought  back  as  it  were  to  the 
retina.  Hence  all  the  reason  that 
the  too  round  eye  requires  the  dou¬ 
ble  concave  glass,  by  its  diver¬ 
gency,  to  remove  the  image  from 
the  vitreous  humour  forward  to 
the  retina. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ON  BILIOUS,  OR  SICK 
HEAD-ACHE. 


BY  MR.  FARMER.* 


Bilious  head-ache  is  an  affection 
which  is  symptomatic  of  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  biliary  organs.  It  is 

*  This  gentleman’s  work  on  head¬ 
ache  deserves  the  highest  encomium; 
and  although  concise,  is  one  of  the 
best  Treatises  we  have  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


particularly  prevalent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  metropolis,  and 
indeed  of  all  crowded  and  extended 
cities.  No  class  of  people  seem  ex¬ 
empt  from  its  attacks,  for  it  is  alike 
met  with  among  the  strong  and  the 
feeble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
idle  and  the  industrious.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  symptoms  indicate  its  acute 
invasion. 

It  commences  with  a  sense  of  las¬ 
situde,  together  with  cold  chills  and 
loss  of  appetite.  A  dull  pain  is  first 
experienced  in  the  forehead,  dart¬ 
ing  into  one  or  both  eyes;  the 
right,  however,  seems  most  com¬ 
monly  affected.  In  many  cases  the 
pain  will  begin  in  the  temples,  and, 
increasing  in  acuteness,  gradually 
extends  over  the  whole  head,  which 
produces  a  sense  of  weight,  as  if  it 
could  not  be  raised  from  the  pillow 
when  in  bed.  The  pulse  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  accelerated,  beating  strong 
and  hard,  and  ranging  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  strokes  in 
a  minute,  and  very  often  even 
higher.  In  severe  cases,  nausea 
and  vomiting  will  quickly  super¬ 
vene,  which  completes  the  climax 
of  the  patient’s  suffering.  Some 
people  describe  the  pain  as  a  smart¬ 
ing  sensation  in  one  temple,  which 
often  remains  for  several  hours  in  a 
mitigated  form,  after  the  other 
symptoms  have  been  relieved.  In 
these  head-aches,  which  have 
been  induced  by  chronic  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  liver,  the  pulse  inter¬ 
mits,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  augmented  in  volume  or 
quickness. 

The  sickness  is  principally  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bile  regurgitating 
from  the  duodenum ,  or  second  sto¬ 
mach,  into  the  proper  stomach ; 
and  although  quantities  of  it  are 
thrown  up,  yet  no  alleviation  of 
the  symptoms  follow.  The  tongue 
is  crusted  with  a  brown  fur,  its 
centre  being  rough  and  cracked ; 
the  taste  is  consequently  impaired, 
and  a  bitterness  is  experienced  in 
the  mouth.  The  skin  has  a  yellow 
tinge,  so  also  has  the  white  of  the 
eye,  which  is  owing  to  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  bile  into  the  circulation. 
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Actual  sickness  does  not  always 
accompany  the  acute  stage  of  this 
head-ache;  but  I  think  that  in 
such  cases  the  pain  is  not  less  se¬ 
vere  ;  on  the  whole,  the  attack  is 
protracted,  and  the  patient  render¬ 
ed  more  susceptible  of  future  recur¬ 
rences  of  head-ache . 

Erom  the  torpor  that  generally 
reigns  throughout  the  intestinal  ca¬ 
nal,  the  bowels  are  constipated. 
In  some  cases,  pain  is  felt  on  the 
right  side,  just  under  the  short 
ribs,  extending  obliquely  down¬ 
wards,  causing  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing  ;  which  symptom  is  sometimes 
experienced  by  people  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  head-ache 
coming  on.  It  appears  to  be  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the 
great  intestine,  which  passes  so 
close  to  the  liver  as  to  press  upon 
it,  and  thus  creates  pain.  I  have 
also  remarked,  that  previous  to  the 
attack,  the  patient  is  drowsy  and 
inactive,  while  a  dissatisfaction  at 
every  thing  seems  to  pervade  the 
mind  ;  there  is  also  a  depression  of 
spirits. 

Females  w  ill  often  become  hys¬ 
terical,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
pain,  and  the  disturbance  which 
the  nervous  system  undergoes  at 
the*  time.  Indeed,  the  complaint 
is  met  with  much  more  common 
among  them  than  the  stronger  sex; 
a  circumstance  difficult  to  account 
for,  when  we  look  at  the  regularity 
with  which  women  generally  live. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  stools 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  even  some¬ 
times  black,  and  smell  offensively. 
The  urine  is  brown,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  acute  stage,  depo¬ 
sits  a  sediment  resembling  brick- 
dust. 

\V  lii  1st  the  foregoing  are  the  chief 
symptoms  indicative  of  bilious  head¬ 
ache  in  its  acute  stage,  there  are 
eases  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  re¬ 
quire  notice,  the  paiu  being  rou¬ 
tined  to  the  forehead  and  eye;  so 
that  people  may  followtheir  ordinary 
avocations,  without  feeling  more 
inconvenience  than  a  slight  pain 
would  occasion  in  any  other  part 
oi  the  bodv. 


The  causes  which  give  rise  to 
this  disease  are  various.  It  may 
be,  remotely,  traced  to  atmospheric 
transitions  and  impurities;  and,  im¬ 
mediately,  to  irregular  habits,  and 
sedentary  occupations  of  persons 
who  are  predisposed  thereto.  But 
the  most  common  exciting  cause 
is  costiveness,  and  habitual  torpor 
in  the  bowels.  When  that  is  the 
case,  cold,  applied  to  the  body  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  perspiration, 
causes  the  blood  to  flow  towards 
the  internal  organs  with  increased 
impetus,  and  hence  the  secretions 
arc  augmented:  this  occurs  in  the 
liver  more  than  in  other  organs, 
and  thus  the  redundancy  of  bile 
may  bo  accounted  for;  and  that 
is  in  itself  a  proximate  cause  of  he¬ 
patic  irritation.  The  presence  of 
of  the  bile  in  the  duodenum,  or 
second  stomach,  in  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion,  never  fails  in  producing 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturb¬ 
ance  ;  and  hence,  through  sympa¬ 
thy,  the  functions  of  other  organs 
become  disordered.  It  is  thus  that 
head-ache,  and  its  attendant  symp¬ 
toms  follow. 

Amongst  the  occasional  causes 
of  this  head-ache  may  be  enume¬ 
rated,  the  depressing  passions;  the 
suppression  of  long  accustomed 
evacuations;  violent  exercise  after 
a  long  confinement;  irregularity  in 
meals;  and  most  commonly  immo¬ 
derate  eating  and  drinking,  especi¬ 
ally  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors. 
Dissipation  of  every  kind  operates 
forcibly  in  producing  this  affection, 
and  a  train  of  other  disorders.  The 
avocations  of  some  people  seem  to 
predispose  them  to  this  malady,  for 
i  have  noticed  it  to  be  most  preva¬ 
lent  amongst  those  who  have  been 
exposed  for  a  long  time  to  too  great 
a  degree  of  beat ;  such  as  bakers, 
cooks,  and  others. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  mode  of  treatment  pro¬ 
per  to  pursue  for  the  relief  and  cure 
of  this  disorder ;  and  to  lay  down 
rules,  the  oln>ervam:e  of  which  inay 
enable  the  patient  to  guard  against 
its  attacks. 

Medical  advice  is  seldom  sought 
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for  by  persons  labouring  under  this 
malady,  until  the  acute  symptoms 
have  gained  their  height,  and  even 
then  they  are  contented  with  ap¬ 
plying  trifling  palliatives,  rather 
than  have  recourse  to  active  reme¬ 
dies.  When  a  practitioner  is  con¬ 
sulted,  the  first  indication  will  be 
to  remove  that  torpor  which  gene¬ 
rally  prevails  in  the  intestinal  ca¬ 
nal.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  active  dose  of  the  ex¬ 
tract  of  colocynth,  combined  with 
three  grains  of  calomel.  If  the 
bowels  be  not  sufficiently  unloaded 
by  the  pill,  a  draught  composed  of 
the  following,  may  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  the  action  on 
the  bowels. 

Take  of  infusion  of  Senna,  1  oz.  and 
a  half. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  half  an  oz. 

Tinct.  of  Senna,  1  drachm. 

Mix  for  a  draught. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  nau¬ 
sea  is  so  urgent  as  to  preclude  a 
purgative  medicine  of  any  kind;  in 
which  case  it  will  be  advisable  to 
administer  a  weak  infusion  of  cha¬ 
momile  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  stomach  of  the  re¬ 
dundant  bile.  After  that,  with  a 
view  of  allaying  the  gastric  irrita¬ 
tion,  the  saline  effervescing  draughts 
may  be  given,  and  if  they  have 
the  desired  effect,  the  cathartic  me¬ 
dicine  may  then  be  taken. 

If  the  action  of  the  purgative  be 
kept  up  for  a  few  hours,  the  urgent 
symptoms  will  soon  yield  ;  though, 
in  some  cases,  the  head-ache  will 
continue  for  several  days,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  remedies  employed. 
Active  purging  will,  however,  al¬ 
most  invariably  succeed  in  pro¬ 
curing  for  the  patient  a  state  of 
comparative  ease;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  state,  for  we 
find,  that  although  the  pain  may 
be  relieved,  yet  the  stomach  is  left 
labouring  under  great  debility,  ow¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  partly  to  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
case. 

It  is  to  this  point  our  attention 
ought  to  be  particularly  directed  ; 


for  if  the  digestive  organs  be  left  to 
struggle  against  debility  without 
having  recourse  to  some  medicines 
calculated  to  remove  it,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  head-ache  to  recur  soon 
again  with  redoubled  energy,  bili¬ 
ous  disorders  being  so  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  stomach. 

For  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  stomach,  and  inducing  regula¬ 
rity  in  the  alvine  evacuations,  I 
would  recommend  the  patient  to 
take  a  course  of  such  medicines 
as  would  be  likely  to  act  on  the 
liver  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  on 
the  stomach  as  atonic.  The  first 
may  consist  of  the  blue  pill;  five 
grains  of  which  may  be  taken  every 
other  uight.  It  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  draught  to  be  taken 
twice  on  the  following  day,  or  even 
every  day;  it  may  be  made  thus: 

Take  of  Rhubarb  in  powder,  1 0  grains 

Ipecacuana,  2  grains. 

Colhambo  in  powder,  C  grains. 

Peppermint  Water,  12  drachms. 
Mix  for  a  draught. 

If  the  bowels  be  particularly 
sluggish,  the  follow’ing  mixture 
may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  draughts. 

Take  of  Infusion  of  Gentian,  5  oz. 

Sulphate  of  Potass,  1  oz.  and  a 
half. 

Tincture  of  Cascarilla,  2  drachms. 
Mix. 

Of  this  mixture  two  table-spoons- 
full  are  to  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  By  persevering  in  a 
course  of  this  medicine  for  a  short 
period,  I  have  seen  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  produced;  for  it  will, 
in  most  cases,  prevent  the  re  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bilious  head-aches,  and 
restore  the  patient  to  a  state  of  Vi¬ 
gorous  health.  In  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disorder  I  have  remarked, 
that  a  general  perspiration  has  been 
beneficial.  I  would  therefore  re¬ 
commend  it  to  be  encouraged  on 
these  occasions,  by  all  possible 
means  ;  such  as  by  putting  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  and  taking  the 
following  saline  draught  every  four 
hours. 
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Take  of  Leinon  Juice,  half  an  ox. 

Carbonate  of  Potass,  15  grains. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  30  drops. 

Water,  1  ox.  and  a  half. 

Mix. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  patient 
should  drink  largely  of  warm 
diluents,  such  as  lemonade,  and  the 
like.  It  would  be  proper  too,  to 
abstain  from  animal  food,  and  all 
other  stimulants.  If  the  pain  be 
intolerably  acute,  and  is  confined  to 
one  particular  part  of  the  head  ;  re¬ 
lief  will  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
moistening  a  sponge  with  vinegar 
and  water,  atid  applying  it  to  the 
part.  Confinement  to  bed  must  be 
enjoined;  and,  as  noise  has  a  tend¬ 
ing  to  aggravate  the  suffering  of  the 
patient,  silence  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  his  apartment. 

Regimen  forms  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  treatment  of  bilious 
affections;  indeed,  upon  it  hinges 
our  hopes  of  success  in  obviating 
their  acute  phenomena.  It  should 
therefore  be  laid  down  with  exact¬ 
ness,  with  a  view  to  a  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  it,  since  health  will  ulti¬ 
mately  reward  the  persevering 
invalid. 

In  laying  down  a  plan  of  diet  for 
those  who  are  subject  to  such  af¬ 
fections,  I  would  particularly  cau¬ 
tion  them  against  taking  any  thing 
that  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  or  render  it  flaccid. 
Among  such  may  be  enumerated, 
most  kinds  of  slops,  such  as  broths, 
soups,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added, 
all  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  rich 
gravies.  Solid  meat,  divested  of 
fat,  I  consider  much  the  best  for 
bilious  persons,  provided  it  be 
eaten  under-done.  There  can  be  no 
particular  objection  to  poultry,  ex¬ 
cept  goose,  on  account  of  its  pe¬ 
culiar  richness  :  to  wild-fowl  still 
less;  for  I  consider  it  both  nu¬ 
tritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  with  im¬ 
punity.  Both  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  are  very  deleterious  to  the 
bilious,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  The  same 
observations  will  almost  apply  to 
the  drinking  of  tea,  especially  if 


carried  to  excess.  There  is  a  po¬ 
pular  idea  that  coffee  is  salutary  in 
bilious  affections,  but  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  erroneous  ;  for  unless  it 
produces  a  purgative  effect,  it  will 
prove  detrimental. 

Besides  regulating  t lie  diet,  exer¬ 
cise  is  of  equal  importance  The 
gentler  it  is  taken  the  better  ;  that 
of  walking  is  to  be  preferred  to 
carriage  or  horse  exercise ;  for  we 
find  that  |>ersons  who  are  liable  to 
bilious  attacks,  are  rendered  more 
susceptible  of  them  after  violent 
exertion  of  any  kind.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  the  youthful 
of  either  sex  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  the  ball-room,  although  such 
pleasures  are  often  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  much  suffering,  for 
I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  a 
sick  head-ache  was  produced  by 
dancing  when  indulged  in  to  a 
fatiguing  degree. 

The  custom  of  early  rising  should 
be  strongly  inculcated  (unless  the 
patient  be  very  delicate);  for  if 
combined  with  a  regulated  diet,  it 
product's  very  beneficial  effects : 
sleep,  on  the  contrary,  when  un¬ 
restrained,  is  calculated  to  induce 
that  state  which  favours  bilious  af¬ 
fections. 

It  is  of  equal  consequence  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  hour  of  taking  meals; 
and,  if  possible,  such  regulations 
ought  not  to  be  departed  from. 
Dinner  is  best  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  three,  the  other  meals 
according  to  the  inclinations  of  pa¬ 
tients.  As  to  supper,  it  ought  to 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  ;  but 
if  the  appetite  be  uncomfortably 
keen  at  night,  something  of  a  very 
light  nature  should  be  selected, 
and  eaten  at  least  two  hours  before 
bed-time.  Sleeping  after  dinner  I 
consider  unwholesome,  especially 
to  those  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and 
who  are  liable  to  bilious  disorders. 

I  would  advise  bilious  persons  to 
preserve  equanimity  of  temper  as 
much  as  possible,  for  experience 
amply  proves,  that  this  disorder  is 
frequently  induced  by  sudden  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  mind,  but  particularly 
that  of  anger. 

As  habitual  costiveness  is  one  of 
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the  most  common  causes  of  bilious 
head-ache,  it  ought  to' be  guarded 
against  by  taking  occasionally 
some  cathartic  medicine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  I  have  found  particularly 
useful  in  removing  such  a  habit. 

Take  of  Compound  Extract  of  Colo- 
cynth,  48  grains . 

Blue  Pill,  2  scruples. 

Extract  of  Gentian,  24  grains. 

Mix  and  divide  into  twenty-four 
pills,  two  of  which  may  be  taken  at 
bed-time. 

Occasional  purging  is  of  the 
greatest  utility,  both  in  preserving 
healthy  action  in  our  corporeal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  strengthening  those  of 
the  mind.  Such  effects  will  soon 
be  manifest  to  him  who  feeds  either 
the  presence  of  disease,  or  his  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  as  it  were  be¬ 
numbed.  When  the  bowels  are 
unloaded,  the  mind  acquires  spright¬ 
liness  and  vigour,  and  is  enabled  to 
undergo  much  greater  exertion.  It 
is  thus  that  the  muse  of  the  poet 
becomes  elevated,  and  the  cogita¬ 
tions  of  the  philosopher  ate  ren¬ 
dered  more  consistent  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  genius. 

There  are  many  persons  who  ima¬ 
gine  that  purging  abstracts  a  por¬ 
tion  of  strength  from  the  body, 
because  a  languor  is  experienced 
while  the  bowels  are  in  action. 
That  idea  holds  good  in  a  qualified 
sense,  but  in  the  abstract,  the  re¬ 
verse  will  be  found  ;  if  the  food  be 
digested  conformably  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  nature,  our  nutriment  will 
be  augmented,  and,  of  course,  ad¬ 
ditional  vigour  is  imparted  to  the 
system. 

Seeing  then  how  important  it  is 
to  preserve  the  due  action  of  the  al- 
vine  secretions,  I  would  recommend 
to  those  persons  who  are  subject  to 
derangements  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  to  particularly  attend  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels ;  for  it  is  from 
neglecting  them,  that  many  com¬ 
plaints  (which  were  perhaps  in 
youthful  days  but  latent)  become 
chronic  in  after  life,  alike  defying 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and 


the  attributes  of  the  medical  art. 
What  would  not  an  individual  thus 
situated,  give,  if  he  could  but  re- 
cal  the  glow  of  health,  and  the 
pleasing  anticipations  which  were 
wont  to  animate  him,  in  “  the 
sweet  age  of  childhood  1” 

If  bilious  affections  proceed  from 
the  suppression  of  accustomary  eva¬ 
cuations,  such  as  obsructions  of  the 
catamania  in  females,  and  of  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  they  should 
again  be  produced  by  suitable 
remedies.  Obstructed  perspiration 
being  sometimes  the  immediate 
cause  of  a  severe  head-ache,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  it.  To  this  end,  flan¬ 
nel  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin  ;  and  if  once  put  on,  it  should 
not  be  again  dispensed  with,  either 
from  caprice,  or  extreme  warmth 
of  atmosphere. 

If  the  glutton  or  drunkard  com¬ 
plain  of  loss  of  health,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  seek  for  aid  from  our  art 
when  he  shall  have  departed  from 
the  gratification  of  sensuality,  and 
adhere  to  the  rules  which  an  invalid 
finds  imperative  on  him  to  adopt. 
It  is  only  by  these  means  that  he 
can  hope  for  the  return  of  those 
enjoyments  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  abstinence  and  a 
moral  course  of  life. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  most  rigid  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  diet,  &c.  a  person  finds 
no  relief  from  attacks  of  head-ache; 
in  which  case  we  may  suspect  that 
local  situation,  or  the  atmosphere, 
is  in  fault :  to  such  1  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  excursion  to  some  water¬ 
ing  place;  Cheltenham,  or  Lea¬ 
mington,  would-be  the  most  pro¬ 
per.  The  waters  of  these  places 
have  long  been  highly  extolled  for 
their  salutary  effects  in  liver  com¬ 
plaints,  and  disorders  connected 
thereto.  To  bilious  persons,  they 
are  therefore  indicated,  as  they  af¬ 
ford  an  assemblage  of  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  restore  health 
to  the  system. 

But  it  is  not  the  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  those  Plygeian  fountains 
which  alone  work  such  wonderful 
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effects;  a  succession  of  pleasing  as¬ 
sociations  (caused  by  a  change  of 
scene)  with  which  the  mind  is 
amused;  the  uncontaminated  breeze, 
together  with  a  regulated  diet ;  all 
these  combine  in  imparting  to  the 
cheek  the  blush,  and  to  the  eye 
the  lustre,  which  it  is  wont  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  zenith  of  health. 

In  bringing  about  this  happy 
consummation,  the  purgative  ope¬ 
ration  of  these  waters  has  certainly 
a  very  considerable  share.  It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  persons  who 
resort  to  these  watering  places,  are 
moreinclined  to  follow  the  admoni¬ 
tions  of  their  medical  adviser,  which 
they  had  perhaps,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  hitherto  disregarded. 

The  efficacy  of  mineral  waters, 
will  be  greatly  assisted,  by  taking 
occasionally  a  dose  of  the  cathartic 
pills,  10  grains  of  colocynth  and 
2  of  calomel ;  at  the  same  time, 
using  gentle  exercise  daily,  and 
avoiding  late  hours  and  dissipation 
of  every  kind. 

In  concluding  ray  observations 
on  sick  head-aches,  I  would  wish 
to  warn  my  readers,  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  im¬ 
posing  pretensions  of  advertising 
empirics,  or  to  believe  the  specious 
puffs  which  are  unceasingly  offered 
to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  diurnal  press. 

Medicines  thus  promulgated,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  prepared  by  per¬ 
sons  who  know  nothing  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  complaints  for  which 
they  are  recommended  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  obvious,  that  those  who  take 
them  do  it  at  a  considerable  risk. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks 
from  having  frequently  observed 
the  worst  consequences  to  arise, 
from  patients  believing  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  a  quack,  by  taking  his 
nostrums. 

When  it  is  considered  with  what 
assiduity  the  diseases  which  are 
commou  to  our  species  are  studied 
by  men  of  education,  it  must  ex¬ 
cite  surprise  that  any  countenance 
is  given  to  ignorant  pretensions. 
This  I  am  sure  would  not  be  the 
case  if  invalids  were  to  see  the  ef¬ 


fects  which  arise  from  resorting  to 
nostrums  for  the  cure  of  their 
diseases. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
reader  will  observe  that  I  have 
but  very  cursorily  alluded  to  the 
peptic  treatment  of  bilious  affec¬ 
tions;  my  reason  for  so  doing,  was 
to  avoid  tautology,  as  l  have  de¬ 
voted  several  pages  to  the  subject 
in  the  sequel  of  this  work. 


CASE  OF  TIC  DOLOREUX 
CURED  BY  MORPHIA. 


In  our  number  before  last  wre 
promised  to  lay  this  case  before  our 
readers.  We  now  have  that  satis¬ 
faction,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great 
satisfaction  to  think  that  we  have 
discovered  the  first  specific  for  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  affections,  Tic 
Dolorcux.  Hitherto  this  malady 
has  been  theOprobrium Medicorum, 
no  internal  medicine  had  any  effect 
upon  it,  the  only  relief  was  from  the 
Surgeon’s  knife.  Sulphate  of  Quin- 
nine  indeed,  has  been  recommended 
strongly  by  late  writers;  but  we 
doubt  its  efficacy.  Morphia  is  a 
favourite  medicine  of  ours,  and 
should  be  a  general  one:  in  the  case 
we  now  mention  it  has  done  its 
duty. 

CASE. 

We  received  a  letter  from  a  fe¬ 
male,  signed  S.  H.  requesting  re¬ 
lief  for  Tie  Doloreux,  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  dreadful  symptoms.  As  it 
was  a  case  requiring  immediate  at¬ 
tention  we  replied  by  return  of  post, 
recommending  the  patieut  to  gently 
affect  the  bowels  by  castor  oil,  and 
at  night  take  fourteen  drops  of  the 
solution  of  Morphia  made  into  a 
simple  draught,  and  to  repeat  this 
draught  each  night  on  going  to  bed, 
observing  to  keep  warm.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  this  prescription 
was  sent,  we  received  the  following 
letter : 

Sir,  1  feel  extremely  obliged 
by  your  early  attention  to  my  letter. 
I  have,  according  to  your  prescrip¬ 
tion,  taken  the  Morphia  three 
evenings,  and  am  happy  to  say  I 
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feel  myself  much  better.  The  pains 
in  my  face  are  considerably  abated. 
I  have  sent  for  three  more  doses  of 
Morphia.  I  could  wish  you  to 
state  whether  any  thing  will  hinder 
the  Tic  Doloreux  from  returning 
when  it  is  once  got  under  by  medi¬ 
cine. 

Yours,  obliged, 

S.  H**#* 

Mrs.  Hucks,  East  Lane , 
Bermondsey. 

Feb.  1,  1825. 

P.S.  I  have  been  recommended 
to  try  Sulphate  of  Quinnine,  your 
opinion  will  oblige 

S.  H. 

Feb.3‘  1  have  thought  it  better  to 
wait  the  effects  of  the  second  three 
doses  of  Morphia  before  I  wrote, 
when  I  confirm  what  I  before 
stated.  I  am  considerably  better, 
although  the  pains  have  not  entirely 
left  me.  Should  wish  you  to  in¬ 
form  me  how  to  proceed,  as  early  as 
convenient. 

We  have  advised  the  patient  to 


continue  the  Morphia,  always  at¬ 
tending  to  the  regulation  of  her 
bowels,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
she  is  nearly  recovered. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  above 
disease,  a  short  explanation  of  it  will 
not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  the  most 
excruciating  torture  that  can  be  in¬ 
flicted,  and  its  immediate  seat  is  the 
side  of  the  face.  It  is  an  affection 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  that 
nerve  which  is  distributed  to  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  usual  remedy 
hitherto  resorted  to  was  cutting 
deeply  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheek  so  as  to  divide  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  parts.  We  hope  the 
knife  will  never  again  be  resorted 
to,  since  we  have  such  hope  of  re¬ 
lief  in  that  new  and  powerful  acces¬ 
sion  to  medicine,  Morphia. 

Our  speculative  opinions  upon 
Mr.  Broster’s  system  for  remedying 
difficulty  of  speech,  and  promised 
in  our  last,  are  deferred  till  our  next. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY 


BROOKLIME. 


This  plant  presents  a  delightful 
appearance  when  in  full  bloom  ;  the 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 


and  of  an  oblong  or  oval  form.  The 
flower,  which  springs  in  prolific  va¬ 
riety  from  this  plant,  is  of  a  brilliant 
sky  blue  colour.  It  grows  luxuri¬ 
antly  among  water-cresses,  where  it 
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is  frequently  found.  The  roots  of 
the  Brooklime  are  chiefly  nourished 
by  water ;  the  leaves  remain  ever 
verdant,  and  the  plant  blossoms  in 
July.  The  taste  is  of  a  slightly  bitter 
herbaceous.  As  to  its  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties,  its  iuice  is  of  a  saponaceous 
quality,  ami  acts  as  a  mild  aperieut. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  if  steeped 
in  wine  for  some  time,  are  said  to 
be  an  excellent  remedy  for  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  bladder,  and  a  good  cor¬ 
rective  of  strangury. 


OLD  WOMEN*  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


For  a  Cough. 

Treacle  and  butter  boiled  toge¬ 
ther. 

A  wretched  absurdity!  people 
think  that  when  they  are  hoarse  and 
cough,  that  they  can  besmear  the 
parts  affected,  just  as  they  would 
the  wheels  of  a  waggon.  What  goes 
into  the  stomach  does  not  touch  that 
part  which  causes  the  cough. — Pro¬ 
mote  perspiration,  keep  from  far¬ 
ther  cold,  and  put  a  plaster  or  blister 
upon  the  breast,  and  this  will  do 
more  good  than  all  the  old  women’s 
remedies  for  this  complaint. 


For  Worms. 

Three  drops  of  Vitriol  on  Sugar 
taken  fasting.  # 

If  this  remedy  were  given  in  a  tea- 
spoonfull  of  water  it  would  do  more 
good,  because  it  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  stomach,  but  as  it  is 
above  set  down,  it  can  do  no  good. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  Cough  Drink. 
Decoction  of  Iceland  Moss  :  add 
a  little  honey  and  lemon  juice.  A 
glass  of  this  occasionally. 


A  Good  Warm  Draught. 

Take  of  Infusion  of  Senna*,  1  oz. 

Of  Tincture  of  Jalap,  2  drachms. 
Of  Tincture  of  Aloes,  1  drachm. 
Mix — and  take  at  one  dose. 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE 
DAY. 


Blackwood’s,  of  January,  has  given 
a  very  humorous  and  piquant  re¬ 
view  of  Wadd’s  Humbug  on  Corpu¬ 
lency.  It  is  only  a  puff  for  the  in¬ 
flated  author. 

Epigram  on  Dr.  Glynn,  a  monstrously 
ugly  Physician. 

This  morning,  quite  dead,  Tom  was 
found  in  his  bed, 

Although  he  was  hearty  last  night ; 
But  'tis  thought  having  seen  Dr.  Glynu 
in  a  dream, 

That  the  poor  fellow  died  of  the 
fright  f 

Midwife  Skinner. — This  professional , 
we  are  credibly  informed,  intends 
to  patronize  Dr.  Blegboruugh,  and 
call  him  in  on  all  urgent  occasions, 
finding  what  great  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  kind  physician’s  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Lollypop. — This  gentleman ,  al¬ 
though  by  the  pliability  of  the  parties 
he  opposed  in  a  late  action, he  set  forth 
to  the  public  that  he  was  not  at  all 
connected  in  business  with  the  man 
<\f  sweets ,  thereby  led  the  thinking 
public  astray;  he  was  absolutely  a 
partner  with  the  gentleman’s  servant 
who  occnpied  a  moiety  of  his  shop 
with  sugar  candy,  Ac.  Ac.  We  hare 
seen  the  articles  of  partnership  which 
united  those  individuals  in  trade  !!! 

Opposition  to  Mr.  llroster's  system. 
—  Dr.  Courtenay,  alias  Barron,  alias 
Ike  Ac.  Ac.  has  taken  a  hint  from 
Mr.Brostcr’s  new  system ;  it  is  how  ¬ 
ever  intended  to  have  the  opposite 
effect: — viz,  to  cure  the  desire  of 
i©ug  talking.  Mr.  Sheritf  Parkins, 
we  are  confidently  assured  has  been 
the  first  patient  for  trial  on  the  Adel- 
phi  Doctor's  plan,  and  has  already 
experienced  the  greatest  tranquility 
of  his  lingual  irritation.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  means  to  publish  “  Strictures’’  on 
tongues. 

Carrion  Mutton. — This  article,  «ince 
the  magistrates’  eyes  have  been  di- 
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rected  to  the  markets,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  real  Epping  sausages ! 

Masquerade — Dr.  Kitchner’s  disci¬ 
ples  declare,  that  the  supper  at  the 
Masquerade,  on  Valentine’s  Night, 
was  over-done.  The  beverage  was 
decidedly  juice  of  gripes — not  grapes. 
We  noticed  our  worthy  friend  Doc¬ 
tor  Sir  Morgan  O’Dogherty  at  the 
middle  table  with  Sir  William  Cur¬ 
tis  and  Mrs.  Coutts,  who  were  all  pe¬ 
culiarly  gastronomic.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  of  the  effects ;  but  it  was 
slyly  rumoured  yesterday,  that  they 
are  all  under  Abemethy.  (We  stop 
the  press.)  Sir  Morgan  is  given 
over. 

The  most  singular  character  wre 
remarked,  was  a  grotesque  figure 
representing  a  bottle  of  Larnder’s 
blacking,  mounted  upon  two  jack- 
boots.  This  “bottle”  was  supported 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Goss  and  Co. 
of  Bouverie  street,  Fleet  street, 
London,  authors  of  “The  vEgis  of 
Life,  a  Non-medical  Commentary,” 
and  “  The  Hygaeiana  for  Females,” 
Ac.  Ac.  &c. 


Straw  in  Pall  Mall. — Some  people 
say  that  this  straw  was  for  the  King ; 
some  say  it  was  not ;  some  say  that  it 
was  for  LadyMountCharles,  and  some 
say  it  was  not.  Now  we  say  that  it  is 
neither  for  one  nor  for  the  other,  but 
is  between  both  parties.  However 
to  this  conclusion  all  must  come,  that 
this  said  straw  was  placed  there  for 
some  purpose  or  other.  We  leave 
the  further  discussion  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  to  be  farther  developed 
by  the  public  scavenger  u  John  Bull.” 

Duke  of  Wellington's  Ear. — The 
cause  of  this  illustrious  individual’s 
late  auricular  affection,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  was  the  repeated  “  boring' ’ 
of  subalterns  for  promotion.  Mr. 
Hume  is  of  opinion  that  the  reports 
of  the  Ordnance  considerable  aug¬ 
mented  the  disease.  It  is  now  ab¬ 
surdly  thought  to  have  been  cancer, 
but  Whitlaw,  the  American  evil-man, 
(on  inspecting  his  Grace)  declared  it 
to  be  nothing  more  than  “  a  flea  in 
his  ear." 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


The  Apologies  and  Compromises  to  the  Quacks ,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Medical  Adviser ,  fully  accounted  for. 


The  time  is  now  arrived  when  we  can  begin  the  work  of  re¬ 
generating  our  Quacks’  Corner,  which,  like  the  poppy  bed,  re¬ 
quires  manure  in  order  to  produce  beneficial  medicine. 
The  Medical  Adviser  began  its  career  boldly  ;  it  had  before  it 
an  undertaking  which  required  that  boldness ;  a  nest  of  hor¬ 
nets  were  to  be  routed,  and  in  doing  its  duty  if  never  flinched. 
However,  the  controul  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  publishers, 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  public  good,  were  young  men,  to 
whom  a  certain  peaceable  line  of  business  was  preferable  to 
the  risk  attending  great,  yet  doubtful,  enterprizes :  for  this 
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they  were  not  to  blame ;  but  the  public  and  the  Editors  of  the 
Medical  Adviser  must  regTet  it ;  for  compromises,  the  most 
knuckling ,  were  the  consequences.  The  most  notorious  Quack 
establishment  in  all  England — that  of  Goss  and  Co. — an  estab¬ 
lishment  that  has  sent  devastation  throughout  the  suffering  and 
indiscreet  youth  of  our  country,  with  the  rapidity  and  power  of  a 
plague,  was  compromised  with  an  apology  of  ample  and  of 
humble  bending,  inserted  on  the  face  of  the  Medical  Adviser , 
AND  APPARENTLY  FROM  THE  VERY  WRITER  who  first 
unearthed  the  fox!  We  have  suffered  many  a  galling  reproach 
from  the  public  ;  not  a  post  arrived  that  did  not  bring  with  it  a 
painful  allusion  to  this  apology;  but  our  hands  were  tied,  and 
although  we  caused  to  be  printed  time  after  time  our  true 
opinions  upon  the  proceeding,  yet  were  those  opinions  invari¬ 
ably  cut  out  of  the  paper  previous  to  its  going  to  press !  For 
this,  however,  Messrs. 'Knight  and  Lacy  were  not  to  blame  ;  it 
was  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  them :  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  between  their  lawyer  and  that  of  the  Quack  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  they  of  course  should  conform  to  the  terms. 
The  time  they  lost  and  should  further  lose  in  pursuing  the  law  with 
Goss  and  Co.  was  of  greater  consequence  to  them  than  the  result  of 
the  action,  (which  they  had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  gaining.) 
for  their  business  was  then  rapidly  increasing,  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  acted  wisely. 

We  are  now  restored  to  our  original  ground  ;  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  unshackled  with  pledges  or  agreements,  except  that  of 
its  PLEDGE  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  and  it  WILL  REDEEM  IT. 
Under  the  surveillance  of  an  eminent  legal  adviser,  the  Quacks 
shall  walk  out  to  the  noon-days’  sun,  that  the  poor  deluded  and 
afflicted  public  may  see  the  pest  which  is  amongst  them.  In 
various  ways  has  our  pen  been  controuled  for  this  last  six  or 
eight  months,  and  sentiments  inserted  which  we  approved  not ; 
and  the  third  volume,  of  which  this  is  the  first  number,  shall,  we 
trust,  prove  that  our  labours  are  for  the  public  benefit. 

Next  week  we  shall  introduce  to  the  Annals  of  Quackery 
one  of  our  long  buried  gentry. 

NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS. 


So  much  delay  is  necessarily  attendant  upon  hot-pressing  our  numliers, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  dispense  with  it,  and  considering  the  cause  we 
trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us. 

Correspondents  must  stand  over  till  next  week;  in  the  mean  time 
those  letters  with  addresses  shall  be  answered  privately. 


London  : — Printed  and  Published  by  P.  Fanning,  at  the  Medical  Adviser 
Office,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  where  Communications  (Post  Paid)  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor. 
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1.10 

COUNSELLOR  O’CONNELL’* 
HEAD. 


I)hrfno!.oc;y  has  occupied  (he 
minds  of  the  British  public  for 
a  considerable  time,  to  very  little 
purpose.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have, 
however,  managed  to  adventure 
upon  us  to  a  very  good  purpose, 
and  proved  that  their  system  fully 
answered  the  end  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended.  However 
theftWain  and  the  cranium  are  both 
extensive  fields  for  speculation, 
anti  we  do  not  see  why,  that  we, 
the  Editors  of  the  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  may  not  be  fairly  privileged 
to  form  a  system  for  exploring  the 
recesses  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Gall  and  his  coadjutor  Dr.  Spurz¬ 
heim, — or  even  of  the  Phrenolo¬ 
gical  Society  of  the  northern  capi¬ 
tal,  with  the  mighty  Mr.  Coomb  at 
their  head. 

Dr.  Gall  lays  down  a  certain  set 
of  terms  for  the  protuberances  or 
bumps  which  nature,  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain,  gives  to  the 
cranium,  or  knowledge-box  (vul¬ 
garly  so  called.)  These  terms  he 
classes  under  general  / 'leads ,  such  as 
propensities,  sentiments ,  and  intel¬ 
lect  which  heads  we  certainly  ac¬ 
cept  as  proper  data ;  but  cannot 
agree  with  the  learned  doctors  as 
to  the  sub-divisions  j — for  instance, 
they  give  us  under  the  head  of 
propensities — amativeness,  philopro¬ 
genitiveness,  See.  & c.  under  the 
head  of  sentiments,  they  give  cau¬ 
tiousness,  benevolence.  See.  Sec. 
and  under  the  head  of  intellect, 
they  give  form,  size,  Sec.  Sec.  Now 
we  say  this  is  all  wrong,  and  we 
shall  prove  it  by  the  example  of 
Counsellor  O’Connell's  head — a 
head  which,  by  its  formation,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  more  powerful 
argument  to  support  our  theory, 
than  all  the  heads,  living  or  de¬ 
funct,  that  have  been  formally  ex¬ 
amined,  sketched,  and  described 
in  the  quarterly  transactions  of  the 
Edinboro’  Phrenological  Society. 

Now'  here  is  the  head  [ vide  Fron¬ 
tispiece.']  \Ve  have  seen  and  ex¬ 
amined  it,  both  w  ith  and  without 


the  wig.  No.  1  is  the  head  with 
the  w  ig — No.  2  is  the  head  without 
the  wig. 

As  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
produce  bumps  upon  the  cranium; 
so  do  bumps  upon  the  cranium  pro¬ 
duce  bumps  upon  the  wig.  Look 
at  the  curls  of  that  wig,  and  reflect 
how  much  the  said  wig  has  been 
pressed  by  the  fac  simile  of  His 
Majesty’s  fur  cap  ;*  yet  do  those 
curls  stand  up,  independently  form¬ 
ing  an  association  that  will  fully 
exemplify  our  theory;  for  these 
very  curls  we  mention,  (as  well  as 
the  cranium,)  receive  their  form 
and  direction  from  the  ceusorium. 
These  curls  shew  how  protuberant 
the  bumps  must  appear  upon  the 
cranium — but  we  shall,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  close  en¬ 
quiry,  take  off  the  wig,  and  exa¬ 
mine  the  head  proper.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  we  think  far  more 
comprehensive  than  those  of  Gall  ; 
and  surely  the  head  in  question 
fully  bears  us  out  in  our  new  sys¬ 
tem. 

IF  ad  without  the  Wig. 

[No.  2.] 

Propensities.  1.  Self-Am¬ 
bition — 2.  Philo-argentiveness  — 3. 
Bag -brief!  ness — Silkgow  nishness — 
4  .Chaneery-benchiveness — 5-Mob- 
bishness — 6  Talkativeness — 7.  Fis- 
tiffiuess  —  8.  Captain  Hock ish ness 
— 9.  Uproariness. 

Sentiments.  10  Self-esteem — 
[here  we  agree  with  Gall.] — 1  1. 
Cunning  — 12.  Pliability — 13.  Love 
of  Cheers — 14.  Love  of  Royalty — 
1f>.  Hatred  of  Vice-royalty — lG. 
Whimsicality — !7*  Hobby  ism — 13. 
Humbugism. 

Intellect.  19  .Eloquence — 20. 
Wit — 21,  22,23,  [To  these  num¬ 
bers  SpuTzheim  affixes  “  form," 
“  size,"  and  “  weight."  M  r.  O’Con¬ 
nell  certainty  possesses  them,  but 
not  altogether  intellectually ;  the* 
corpus  weighs  down  the  caput.] — 
24.  False-colouring — 21)  Waste  of 
time — 2G.  Disorder — 27. M isprisiou 
— 28.  Trigger-ation — 2Q.  Inflation 
— 30.  Perturbation — SI.  Aggrava¬ 
tion — 32.  Determination-  33.  At>- 

*  Vide  Dublin 
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sociation — 34.  Desperation — 35.  Bo¬ 
theration. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  (he 
main  points  in  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
mind  hear  out  the  humps  upon  his 
cranium.  Are  not  the  sub-divi¬ 
sions  under  the  head  Propensities , 
before  enumerated,  fully  justified 
by  Mr.  O’C’s  political  and  bar-bio¬ 
graphy.  The  first  bump  is  Self¬ 
ambition.  No  man’s  cranium  is 
more  decidedly  entitled  to  this 
term.  His  public  conduct  has  ex¬ 
emplified  it,  from  the  first  hour  he 
harangued  the  aggregate  mob  of 
the  Catholics  in  Denmark  Street 
Chapel,  to  his  late  attempt  to 
thrust  himself  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  the  professed  Cicero 
of  six  millions  of  his  oppressed 
countrymen.  What  urged  him  to 
constitute  himself  the  head  of  a 
“  board,”  whose  intemperance  could 
serve  only  to  defeat  the  object  they 
pretended  to  espouse? — Self- Am¬ 
bition.  And  what  has  been  his 
motive  in  nourishing  this  nucleus 
of  party  feud,  until  it  grew  into  an 
alarming  bulk  ;  and  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  term  of  “  Association,”  be¬ 
came  'an  organized  body,  with  a 
treasury  and  a  Senate-house  to  sup¬ 
port  it? — Self-Ambition.  Dr. 

Gall  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  may,  per¬ 
haps,  oppose  us,  and  say  this  is 
what  they  call  “  self-esteem and 
politico-phrenological  liberals  w  ill, 
no  doubt,  call  it  patriotism ;  but 
let  all  narrowly  examine  Mr.  O’ 
Connell,  while  they  inspect  the 
bump  upon  his  cranium,  and  we 
will  suffer  our  acciput  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  antimonial  powder,  if 
they  do  not  fully  agree  with  us, 
and  call  it  Self-ambition. 

Next  come  Philo-argentiveness, 
Bagbriefiwess,Silkgownishness  and 
Chancery- benchiveness.  These  we 
need  not  attempt  to  argue  upon; 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  wig  and 
gown,  with  an  innumerable  body 
of  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  can 
attest,  per  affidavit,  our  proper 
nomination  of)  the  aforesaid  bumps. 
Then  come  Mobishness  Talka- 
tiveeess,  Fistiffiness,  Captain  Rock- 
ishness,  and  Uproariness  —  these 


reqoirc  no  comment so  much  for 
Propensities 

Now  for  the  Sentiments.  — 
Self-esteem  —  nobody  can  dispute 
this  bump :  Cunning  pliability , 
Love  of  Cheers,  and  Love  of  Loy¬ 
alty,  are  powerfully  illustrated  in 
Mr.  O’Connell’s  peculiarity  of  at¬ 
tention  and  apparent  attachment 
to  Royalty,  on  the  King’s  visit  to 
Ireland. 

Then  Hatred  <of  Viceroyalty . 
We  refer  to  the  Marquis  of  Wel¬ 
lesley  for  arguments  on  this  bump. 

For  the  justification  of  Whimsi¬ 
cality,  Hobbyism,  and  Humbugism , 
the  Counsellor’s  numerous  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  Dublin,  his  present  daily 
attendances  and  consultations  at  ta¬ 
verns,  together  with  his  newspaper 
circulars,  furnish  us  with  incontes- 
tible  arguments. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  subdi¬ 
vision,  Intellect. — Eloquence  and 
Wit.  Who  now  will  refuse  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  these  qualities  in  Mr. 
O’Connell,  however  much  they 
may  dispute  the  proper  application 
of  them  ? 

For  False-colouring,  Waste  of 
time,  Disorder,  Misprision ,  his  un¬ 
answerable  speeches  effectually  re¬ 
cord. 

For  Trigger-ation ,  amongst  the 
various  cases  which  we  could  bring 
forward  on  this  bump,  Mr.  Peel  is 
point-blank  authority  ;  therefore  we 
refer  the  Phrenological  Society  to 
the  Home  Department . 

The  concluding  bumps  we  be¬ 
lieve  require  little  comment;  they 
are,  as  above  stated,  Injlatiou ,  Per¬ 
turbation,  Aggravation ,  Determi¬ 
nation,  Association ,  Desperation , 
and  Botheration !  We  are  now 
daily  receiving  proofs  of  these 
bumps;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  bump  of  Botheration  will  have 
so  far  protuberated  as  to  shove  off 
his  wig,  and  so  alter  the  learned 
Gentleman’s  caput  that  his  best 
friends  won’t  know  him. 

( Shiell's  head  in  our  next ,  as  this 
gentleman  is  sitting  for  his  portrait 
at theThatched-house Tavern,  eve' 
ry  day  from  ten  till  twelve.) 
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[Continued  from  page  119-] 

The  single  microscope  is  only  a 
small  convex  glass,  having  the  ob¬ 
ject  placed  in  its  focus,  and  t lie  eye 
at  the  same  distance  on  the  other 
side.  Its  magnifying  power  is  thus 
calculated  :  a  good  eye  cannot  see 
any  object  distinctly  at  less  than 
six  inches  distance;  if  this  l>e  di¬ 
vided  by  t lie  focal  distance  of  the 
glass,  the  quotient  will  l>e  how 
much  the  diameter  of  the  object  is 
multiplied. 

The  double  microscope  consists 
of  an  object  glass,  and  an  eye  glass, 
between  which  the  image  is  formed 
and  magnified,  by  having  the  ob¬ 
ject  a  little  further  from  the  object 
glass  than  its  principal  focus;  this 
image  brought  so  near,  is  viewed 
by  the  eye  through  the  eye  glass. 
If  each  glass  magnifies  six  times 
(as  by  the  last  calculation)  then  is 
the  object  magnified  thirty- six 
times  by  both.  This  instrument  is 
equipt  with  a  mirror,  which,  by 
the  angle  of  incidence  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  throws  up  light  on  the  under¬ 
side  the  object;  which  object  being 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  moveable 
lens,  has  its  up|H*rside  enlightened 
also. 

The  solar  microscope  is  placed  in 
a  round  hole  in  a  shutter  that  only 
admits,  into  a  dark  room,  a  small 
cylinder  of  rays;  that  these  rays 
may  be  sent  straight  through  the 
tube,  a  plain  mirror  on  the  outside 
is  so  fixed  as  to  reflect  them  in  ; 
they  then  pass  through  a  large 
convex  lens;  after  which,  they 
fall  upon,  and  enlighten  the  ob- 
j«*ct,  which  is  placed  in  the  focus 
ofasmall  magnifier,  through  which 
they  carry  a  large  inverted  image 
of  the  object  to  a  white  sheet, 
placed  at  any  distance  for  its  re¬ 
ception. 

A  refracting  telescope  may  be 
made  of  two  convex  glasses,  viz. 
an  object  gl  iss  and  an  eye  glass, 
it  the  focus  of  the  eye  glass  be  in 
the  same  part  of  the  tube  where 
the  image  is  formed  by  the  object 
glass  ;  but  then  the  image  will  be 


inverted,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
suitable  for  celestial  objects.  The 
magnifying  power  of  this  telescope 
is  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  glass  to  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eye  glass  :  therefore  if  the 
former  be  divided  by  the  latter,  the 
quotient  will  express  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power,  and  show,  that  if  the 
focal  distance  of  each  were  alike, 
the  magnifying  |>ower  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  would  be  nothing  ;  and  that 
this  magnifying  pow  er  w  ill  increase 
with  its  length,  for  the  greater  the 
focal  distance  of  the  object  glass, 
the  less  may  be  the  focus  of  the 
eye  glass. 

A  refracting  telescope,  that  will 
show  objects  in  their  natural  pos¬ 
ture  must  have  two  equal  convex 
glasses  added  to  the  eye  glass,  and 
all  three  must  stand  at  double  their 
focal  distances  from  one  another. 
As  these  three  do  but  as  it  were 
compose  one  eye  glass,  the  magui- 
fying  power  of  this  telescope  may 
be  calculated  as  the  last. 

Dollond’s  patent  telescope  is 
formed  on  tlie  same  principles, 
only  its  object  glass  is  much  larger, 
and  is  composed  of  two  joining 
glasses  of  different  densities,  one  a 
plano-concave,  and  the  other  a 
double  convex  that  fits  into  the 
other’s  concavity.  These  make  the 
field  of  view'  larger,  and,  by  taking 
off’  the  colon  red  rays,  the  image 
liecomes  bright,  and  quite  distinct : 
for  as  the  rays  which  pass  through 
the  edge  of  a  convex  glass  are 
more  unequally  refracted  than  those 
which  pass  nearer  its  middle,  they 
don’t  meet  in  the  same  point,  but 
form  a  circle  of  prismatic  colours 
round  the  image:  in  the  common 
telesco|>e  these  are  partly  taken  off 
by  a  black  plate  fixed  in  the  tube, 
with  a  hole  through  its  centre; 
but  the  patent  glass  does  this  much 
more  effectually. 

The  reflecting  telescope  exceeds 
all  others  in  its  magnifying  power 
and  |>ortable  size  ;  and  its  outward 
figure  consists  of  a  great  and  small 
tube,  screwed  to  the  end  of  one 
another.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
great  tube  is  placed  the  large  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  w  ith  a  hole  through 
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its  middle.  Parallel  rays  from  ce¬ 
lestial  objects  falling  on  this  mirror, 
are  reflected  black  by  it,  and  form 
the  image  a  little  short  of  the  small 
concave  mirror  which  faces  the 
hole  in  the  large  one.  From  this 
image  the  rays  diverge  to  the  small 
mirror,  and  are  from  thence  re¬ 
flected  parallel,  and  inverted  into 
the  small  tube,  through  the  hole  in 
the  large  mirror :  here  meeting 
with  a  convex  lens,  they  are  so  re¬ 
fracted  as  to  form  the  image  in  the 
small  tube.  The  image  being  now 
brought  so  near,  requires  nothing 
but  a  single  or  compound  eye  glass 
to  send  it  duly  magnified  to  the  re¬ 
tina.  Rays  from  any  terestrial  ob¬ 
ject  will  not  come  parallel,  but 
converge  a  little  ;  hence  the  image 
is  formed  nearer  the  great  mirror, 
and  therefore  a  screw  is  fixed 
to  the  small  mirror,  on  the  outside 
the  tube,  to  adjust  it  to  it ;  and  also 
to  the  greater  or  lesser  convexity 
of  different  eyes. 

The  diagonal  mirror,  for  viewing 
prints,  is  a  pleasing  instrument. 
If  a  plane  mirror  be  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  above  a  print 
lying  horizontal  and  inverted,  it 
will  turn  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  print  into  an  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  eye:  if  then  a  large  con¬ 
vex  lens  be  placed  between  the 
eye  and  the  mirror,  the  picture 
will  be  prodigiously  magnified  ; 
and  if  an  assemblage  of  shell-work 
environ  the  view  between  the 
print  and  the  mirror,  the  picture 
will  have  a  beautiful  frame  to  it. 

The  camera  obscura  is  formed 
on  the  same  principles.  A  diago¬ 
nal  mirror  is  set  at  the  same  angle 
against  the  landscape,  and  reflects 
it  downwards  through  a  convex 
lens  into  a  dark  box,  where  it  is 
painted  on  a  white  paper  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  on  which 
a  hand  put  into  the  box  may  draw 
the  landscape  to  the  minutest  ex¬ 
actness. 

The  opera  glass  is  also  formed 
of  a  small  diagonal  mirror,  which 
sends  the  rays  through  a  convex 
glass  to  the  eye.  Through  this  a 
gentleman  may  look  at  a  distant 


lady  in  the  company,  and  the  lady 
know  nothing  of  it. 

The  magic  lanthorn  is  formed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  solar 
microscope;  a  candle  supplies  the 
place  of  the  sun;  and  having  its 
rays  tinged  with  the  colours  of 
transparent  figures  painted  on 
glass,  throws  them  through  two 
convex  lenses  on  a  white  wall  in 
a  dark  room,  prodigiously  magni¬ 
fied. 


WET  FEET. 


How  often  do  we  see  people 
tramping  about  in  the  mud  with 
leather  soaked  through,  and  how 
often  do  such  people,  when  tlicy 
return  home,  sit  down  by  the  fire 
and  permit  their  feet  to  dry  with¬ 
out  changing  either  stockings  or 
shoes.  Can  we  then  wonder  at 
the  coughing  and  barking  and 
rheumatism  and  inflammations 
which  enable  the  Doctors  to  ride 
in  their  carriages  ?  Little,  if  any, 
attention  \s  paid,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  to  this  important  point,  and 
thereby  “  wet  feet”  perform  the. 
best  steps  for  the  Doctor  and  the 
Undertaker.  One  says,  “  O  I’m 
hardy  enough;”  another,  “  thed — I 
would  not  kill  me”;  a  third,  “  I 
shall  go  to  bed  in  a  short  time  ;  its 
not  worth  while  changing,”  and 
so  on  :  but  this  thoughtless  brava¬ 
do,  and  foolish  neglect  too  often 
end  in  death  or  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness.  Even  the  most  strong  and 
hardy  should  uot.  remain  with  wet 
feet  a  moment  after  they  can 
change;  they  should  instantly  on 
going  home,  at  least  take  off  the 
wet  covering,  even  if  they  have 
not  any  other  to  put  on,  for  it  is  the 
continuation  of  this  damp  or  wet 
application  that  produces  the  evil; 
for  if  it  be  removed,  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  instantly  dry  and  the  danger 
ceases,  provided  the  room  be  car¬ 
peted  and  the  feet  not  exposed  to 
very  cold  air.  Wet  feet  most  com¬ 
monly  produce  affections  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  and  when  such 
diseases  have  once  taken  place. 
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“  the  house  is  on  fire;”  danger  is 
not  f;rr  off':  therefore  let  us  entreat 
on r  readers,  no  matter  how  health- 
fid,  to  guard  against  wet  feet. 


ARE 

OYSTERS  WHOLESOME? 


This  question  is  often  asked,  and 
generally  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Oysters,  however,  are  not 
wholesome  in  all  eases.  The  na¬ 
tive  oyster  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  nutritive,  and  in  general  at¬ 
tended  with  less  bad  consequences 
than  any  other  breed  of  oysters, 
but  even  these  should  not  be  eaten 
by  people  of  eold  habits;  nor  in 
any  case  be  taken  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  five  and  twenty.  If 
oysters  lie  taken  by  inva'i  Is  they 
should  be  in  small  quantities,  six 
or  eight  at  a  time,  and  without 
vinegar.  Nor  should  they  remain 
long  opened  before  being  eaten  ; 
take  them  as  they  are  opened  off 
the  shell ;  and  if  any  other  oyster 
but  the  native  be  taken*  the  skirt 
or  beard ,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
the  gills,  should  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  away.  Now  observe,  that 
although  oysters,  when  taken  raw, 
arc,  except  in  cold  slomachs, 
wholesome,  yet  when  cooked  in 
an?/  way,  whether  in  sauce,  or 
scollopped,  or  stewed,  are  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  articles  of  diet 
we  eat.  Boiling  renders  them 
tough  like  leather,  and  conse¬ 
quently  most  indigestable.  To 
lying-in  women  such  is  poison. 
We  venture  to  say  that  let «  woman 
eat  stewed  oysters  a  little  after  her 
lying-in,  and  puerperal  fever  will 
certainly  be  the  consequence  ;  and 
it  is  strange  to  think  that  this  dish 
is  mostly  desired  by  women  in  such 
crisis;  and  mostly  recommended 
by  ignorant  old  women.  We  have 
known  several  cases  of  this  fever 
that  w  ere  occasioned  by  this  means, 
one  of  which  was  that  in  which 
the  extraordinary  Doctor  Brenan 
of  Dublin,  tried  his  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  medicine,  oil  of  turjH  ntine, 
ultimately  with  success,  in  puerpe¬ 


ral  fever.  Mrs.  Conolly  was  the 
lady’s  name — she  quite  recovered. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  avoid 
rooked  oysters  ;  and  w  hen  von  eat 
them  raw,  use  no  vinegar,  and  do 
not  exceed  a  moderate  quantity. 

(A  word  on  muscles  next.) 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EYES. 
No.  I. 


Epiphora ,  or  Watery  Eye. 

If  we  look  closely  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eyelids,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  a  little  point  at  each,  w  hich 
is  the  opening  of  a  duct,  that  runs 
into  the  nose.  These  openings  con¬ 
vey  the  tears  from  the  eye;  every 
time  the  eye  is  shut  in  winking, 
the  fluid  is  forced  into  those  pq>es. 
Now  when  either  or  both  become 
so  thickened,  as  to  be  stopped  up, 
the  tears  of  necessity  fall  over  the 
cheek,  and  this  is  called  epiphora, 
or  watery  eye. 

As  the  cause  of  this  disease  is 
most  commonlyinflamniation,it  may 
tie  relieved  in  its  early  stages  by  a 
plan  directed  towards  the  lessening 
that  inflammation,  and  the  best  is 
as  follows  : — free  the  bowels  well 
with  salts;  repeat  this  in  three  days 
after,  and  apply  the  following 

Eye  Water. 

Common  Water,  2  ounces 
Four  grains  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Half  a  drachm  of  Laudanum. 

Mix* 

Cold  must  be  strictly  avoidtsl. 

If  this  simple  plan  be  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remove  the  complaint  in 
a  week  or  so,  surgical  assistance 
must  l*e  obtained  immediately  ;  for 
if  the  disease  be  allowed  to  proceed 
unchecked,  the  consequence  will 
lie  fistula  lachrymalis ,  a  far  more 
troublesome  disease,  and  of  which 
we  will  treat  in  our  next  Number. 
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ADVICE  TO  INVALIDS. 


As  general  and  concise  advice  to 
invalids  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
branches  of  Medical  reading,  we 
shall  in  every  future  Number,  (un¬ 
til  having  completed  the  subject) 
<1  i rect  our  opinions  to  one  parti¬ 
cular  class  of  invalids;  for  the  first 
then  we  take 

Rheumatic  Invalids. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  many 
legs,  arms,  heads,  and  joints  are 
aching;  the  tyrant  Rheumatism 
is  now  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
power  ;  he  revels  in  his  kingdom, 
and  the  world’s  night  is  this  Devil’s 
day.  If  we  cannot  dethrone  him, 
let  us  try  to  ameliorate  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  we  recommend  to  be 
adopted.  Keep  the  bowels  neither 
too  much  relaxed  nor  too  consti¬ 
pated  ;  avoid  as  a  plague  inequality 
of  temperature ;  better  be  in  a  room 
without  a  fire,  than  with  one 
where  there  is  a  current  of  cold 
air  passing.  Let  the  apartments 
be  air-tiff ht;  all  crevices  stopped 
up,  but  do  not  heat  them  too 
much.  If  awake  at  three  in  the 
morning,  either  have  your  fire  im¬ 
proved,  or  put  an  additional  blan¬ 
ket  upon  your  bed,  for  about  that 
hour  the  cold  is  greater  than  the 
preceding  hours,  and  your  fire  per¬ 
haps  decayed.  Wear  flannel  draw¬ 
ers  and  waistcoat;  eat  any  thing 
you  like,  provided  you  keep  the 
bowels  regular.  If  you  take  a  warm 
bath,  be  sure  to  be  well  dry-rubbed 
and  well  covered  from  cold  after 
it.  If  you  find  it  advisable,  from  par¬ 
tial  inflammation,  to  apply  leeches, 
put  on  a  blister  immediately  after 
the  application — this  will  ensure 
your  object.  Take  none  of  the 
advertised  “Specifics,”  for  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  derangement  of 
your  digestive  organs,  from  Ihe 
opium  therein  contained,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  increase  of  your  affliction. 
The  best  medicines  are  from  12  to 
15  grains  of  Dover's  powder  at 
night,  which  may  be  left  off  after 


a  week,  and  changed  for  15  drops 
of  the  solution  of  Morphia  in  half 
an  ounce  of  Minderus  Spirit,  and 
a  little  water.  This  will  compose 
to  sleep.  Two  pills  may  be  taken 
daily  composed  of  8  grains  of  Gum 
Guiacum  and  3  of  Blue  Pill,  with 
great  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
Morphia  or  the  Dover’s  powder; 
but  the  pills  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  Morphia  or  Dover’s 
powder  at  night,  with  a  hot  drink 
of  milk  w  hey.  (Milk  whey  is  made 
by  adding  a  little  vinegar  or  wine 
to  boiling  milk  ;  the  curd  to  be  se¬ 
parated  from  the  whey.) 

With  attention  to  the  above  ad¬ 
vice,  using  a  little  discretion  as  to 
the  changes  of  the  medicines,  rheu- 
mafic  invalids  may  improve  their 
situation  considerably;  indeed,  no 
physician  can  do  much  more  for 
them,  although  they  may  write 
them  a  thousand  prescriptions. 
However,  the  occasional  direction 
of  a  candid  medical  friend,  should 
in  every  complaint  of  a  serious  na¬ 
ture  be  resorted  to. 

Note. — Reynold’s  Specific  is  prin¬ 
cipally  composed  of  Meadow  Saf¬ 
fron — a  most  dangerous  herb.  W e 
shall  give  its  properties.  See.  with 
a  plate  of  it  very  shortly,  under  our 
head  “  Botany." 

(Phthisical  Invalids  in  our  next.) 


DISEASE  INCIDENT  TO 
PAINTERS. 


The  characteristics  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  are,  obstinate  costiveness,  with 
a  vomitting  of  acrid  and  viscid 
bile,  pains  about  the  region  of  the 
navel,  shooting  from  thence  to 
each  side  with  excessive  violence, 
strong  convulsive  spasms  in  the  in¬ 
testines  and  abdominal  muscles, 
with  a  tendency  to  a  paralysis  of 
the  ext  remit i es. 

It  is  occasioned  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  costiveness;  by  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  aciid  bile;  by  cold 
applied  either  to  the  extremities 
or  to  the  belly  itself.;  by  a  free  use 
of  unripe  fruits  ;  by  great  irregu- 
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larity  in  the  mode  of  living; ;  by 
ncriu  food  or  drink,  such  as  pour 
wines  or  cider  ;  and  by  the  inhala¬ 
tion  of  vapours  arising  from  a  de¬ 
composition  of  lend,  or  frequently 
handling  some  of  its  chemical  pre¬ 
parations;  hence  painters  and  gla¬ 
ziers  an*  frequently  attacked  by  it. 
From  the  disease  occurring  fre¬ 
quently  in  Devonshire  and  other 
cider  counties,  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  an  impreg¬ 
nation  of  lead  received  into  the 
stomach:  but  as  the  coliea  pieto- 
nuni  is  a  very  prevalent  d  scase  in 
the  West  Indies  likewise,  where 
no  cider  is  made,  and  where  there 
is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lead  in  the  mills  employed  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  juice  from  the  sugar- 
canes,  this  cause  cannot  be  so  gene¬ 
ral  a  one  as  has  been  imagined. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  effect 
of  some  metals  in  destroying  or 
preventing  the  acidity  of  cider  or 
wine,  often  induces  dealers  in 
these  articles  to  employ  some  of 
the  preparations  of  lead  for  this 
purpose. 

A  dreadful  disease  of  a  similar 
nature  with  the  colic  under  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  caused  by  the  de¬ 
structive  fumes  of  melted  lead,  is 
known  to  be  very  prevalent  among 
those  who  are  employed  in  smelt¬ 
ing  or  preparing  this  metal,  and 
is  said  to  attack  even  those  who 
live  near  the  furnaces.  It  passes 
in  many  places  under  the  name  of 
the  mill-reek. 

Coliea  pictonum  comes  on  gra¬ 
dually  with  a  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  extending  down  wards 
to  the  intestines,  particularly  round 
the  navel,  accompanied  by  eructa¬ 
tions,  slight  sickness  at  the  sto¬ 
mach,  thirst,  anxiety,  obstinate 
costivencss,  a  frequent  but  ineffec¬ 
tual  desire  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  bowels,  and  a  quick  con¬ 
tracted  pulse,  but  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  in  a  minute. 
After  a  short  time  the  pains  in¬ 
crease  considerably  in  violence,  the 
whole  region  of  the  belly  is  highly 
paiutul  to  the  touch,  the  musehs 
of  the  abdomen  are  contracted 


into  bard  irregular  knots  or  lumps, 
the  intestin«*s  themselves  exhibit 
symptoms  of  violent  spasm,  inso¬ 
much  that  a  clyster  cari  hardly  be 
injected  from  the  powerful  con¬ 
traction  of  the  sphincter  ani ;  and 
there  is  constant  restlessness,  with 
a  frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or 
viscid  matter,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  after  taking  either  food  or 
medicine. 

Ul  ion  a  further  increase  of  the 
symptoms,  or  their  not  being 
quickly  alleviated,  the  spasms  be¬ 
come  more  frequent  as  well  as  \  io- 
lent,  the  costivencss  proves  invin¬ 
cible,  and  an  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  ensues,  which  soon  de¬ 
stroys  the  patient  by  terminating 
in  gangrene.  In  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  dysuria  to  take 
place  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  round 
the  navel,  the  retraction  of  the 
belly,  the  costiveness,  the  pulse, 
and  the  preference  given  by  the 
patient  to  a  bent  disposition  of  the 
body,  will  readily  distinguish  this 
from  every  other  disease  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  palsied  and  dropping  hand, 
and  slightly  contracted  fingers,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  spasm  in  the  upper 
extremities,  or  by  any  affection  of 
t tie  lower,  supervene  with  remark¬ 
able  uniformity  in  the  saturnine 
colic. 

Colira  pictonum  is  always  at¬ 
tended  with  some  degree  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  which  is  ever  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  violence  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  the  duration  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Even  when  it  does  not 
prove  fatal,  it  is  too  apt  to  termi¬ 
nate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  behind 
it  contractions  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  with  an  inability  in  their 
muscles  to  perform  their  office; 
and  in  this  miserable  state  of  exis¬ 
tence  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years.  Such  consequences 
are  very  frequent  in  warm  climates, 
and  many  fell  under  my  immediate 
care  and  observation  during  my 
practice  in  the  \\  est  Indie's.  When 
this  colic  is  induced  by  lead,  it  is 
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more  obstinate  and  longer  pro¬ 
tracted  than  when  brought  on  by 
other  causes. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually 
show  the  same  morbid  appearances 
as  in  common  colic,  only  in  a  much 
higher  degree. 

In  all  complaints  of  the  intestines 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  colic, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  patient's?  habits  of 
life,  and  if  these  be  discovered  to 
subject  him  to  the  influence  of 
lead,  the  identity  of  the  disease  is 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

The  indications  of  cure  in  the 
colica  pictonuni  seem  to  be, 

1st,  To  guard  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  inflammation,  where 
the  attack  is  severe,  and  the  patient 
young  and  plethoric. 

2dly,  To  take  off  the  spasm,  by 
means  of  various  antispasmodic 
powers;  and, 

Sdlv,  To  excite  the  action  of  the 
intestines  by  purgatives  and  other 
means. 

To  answer  for  the  first  of  these 
intentions,  if  the  symptoms  are  so 
violent  as  to  endanger  the  taking 
place  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
intestines,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
to  draw  off  a  quantity  of  blood 
proportionate  to  the  age  and  habit 
of  the  patient,  and  that  at  an 
early  period  of  the  complaint. 
1  am  sensible  that  bleeding  has 
been  disapproved  of  by  some 
practitioners  in  this  disease,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being 
purely  spasmodic;  but  as  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  its  fatal  termination  in 
gangrene,  haveoccasionally  ensued , 
when  the  disease  has  run  on  for 
many  days,  it  seems  to  be  an  ad¬ 
visable  operation  in  those  cases 
where  the  symptoms  run  high  at 
first.  In  debilitated  habits,  elderly 
people,  and  in  mild  attacks,  its  use 
may  with  propriety  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  step  advised  being  adopted, 
when  judged  necessary,  we  should 
next  resort  to  antispasmodics  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  se¬ 
cond  intention,  viz.  that  of  remov¬ 


ing  the  spasms.  The  remedies  in 
general  use  for  this  purpose  are 
fomentations  applied  to  the  abdo¬ 
men  by  means  of  flannel  cloths 
w’rung  out  in  a  warm  decoction  of 
poppy-heads  with  an  addition  of 
rectified  spirit;  frequent  immersion 
in  a  warm  bath  ;  or  taking  the  pa¬ 
tient  out  of  bed,  making  him  walk 
on  a  cold  damp  floor  barefooted, 
throwing  at  the  same  time  cold 
water  on  his  feet,  legs,  and  thighs  ; 
and  the  internal  use  of  opium  in 
considerable  doses. 

Two  obstinate  cases  of  colica  pic- 
tonum,  arising  from  exposures  to 
cold,  very  lately  came  under  my 
care,  which  resisted  fomentations, 
the  warm  bath,  anodyne  and  to¬ 
bacco  clysters,  the  internal  use  of 
opium  and  cathartics,  and  which 
at  last  were  readily  and  quickly  re¬ 
moved  by  placing  the  patients  in  a 
large  tub,  and  throwing  a  pail  of 
cold  water  over  the  abdomen  and 
thighs.  The  operation  was  not 
required  a  second  time,  for  copious 
evacuations  soon  took  place,  when 
the  spasmodic  affection  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning  by  small 
doses  of  opium,  repeated  from  time 
to  time. 

The  benefit  obtained  by  dash¬ 
ing  cold  water  upon  the  extremi¬ 
ties  in  this  disease,  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  sympathy  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  them  and  the  intes¬ 
tines  :  the  fibres  of  the  latter  be¬ 
come  relaxed,  while  the  sudden 
contraction  of  the  vessels  on  the 
skin,  in  consequence  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  cold,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  inwardly,  and  occasions  a 
copious  secretion  from  the  intesti¬ 
nal  surface,  whereby  a  free  expul¬ 
sion  of  their  contents  quickly  en¬ 
sues. 

Where  these  means  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  recourse  to  ano¬ 
dyne  or  tobacco  clysters,  either  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  smoke. 
Tobacco  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  as  advised  in  colic, 
where  an  inversion  of  the  peristaltic 
motion  takes  place,  is  equally  effi¬ 
cacious  and  less  indeterminate  as  to 
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the  dose,  than  when  employed  by 
way  of  smoke.  The  rein  chi  y  acts 
by  exciting  nausea  and  syncope, 
during  which  the  spasmodic  affec¬ 
tion  is  relieved,  and  the  constriction 
on  the  intestine,  if  any  exists,  often 
removed.  It  sometimes,  however, 
depresses  the  living  power  in  the 
system  to  so  alarming  a  degree,  as 
to  intimidate  the  by-standers,  and 
to  make  the  patient  very  reluct¬ 
antly  submit  to  any  repetition  of 
its  use.  (ircat  caution  is  therefore 
necessary  in  employing  it. 

The  application  of  a  large  blister 
to  the  abdomen  may  prove  some¬ 
times  useful. 

In  those  cases  where  from  the 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
we  cannot  get  opium  to  sit  long 
enough  on  it,  so  as  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  it  probably  might  be 
attended  with  advantage  to  convey 
it  into  the  system  by  means  of 
friction,  repeating  it  at  intervals  of 
about  two  hours,  till  some  sensible 
effect  is  observed. 

This  mode  of  introducing  opium 
into  the  system  lias  been  adopted 
by  many  practitioners  in  various 
diseases,  particularly  by  Mr-  Ward, 
surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Infir¬ 
mary.  He  informs  us,  that  from 
frequent  trials  he  thinks  himself 
warranted  in  drawing  the  follow¬ 
ing  inferences:  1st,  That  opium, 
when  diligently  applied  externally, 
so  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  has  powerful  effects  in 
allay  ing  irritation,  removing  spasm, 
and  procuring  sleep.  2<lly,  That 
it  is  capable  of  producing  these 
happy  effects,  where  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  it  internally  had  not  the 
same  salutary  o|>eration.  Sdly, 
That  this  mode  of  introducing  it 
into  the  system  may  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage  when  it  cannot  l>e 
given  internally,  or  when  it  will 
not  sit  on  the  stomach. 

As  soon  as  the  spasms  suffer 
some  little  relaxation,  and  the  sto¬ 
mach  is  somewhat  composed,  we 
should  advise  a  mild  cathartic  to  lx: 
taken,  as  the  oleum  ricini,  tinctura 
sennffi  composite,  or  a  solution  of 
some  purgative  salt,  assisting  the 


operation  of  the  medicine  by  admi¬ 
nistering  a  laxative  clyster  every 
three  or  four  hours,  should  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  not  be  produced  s|>e- 
(lily.  If  stools  are  not  procured  by 
these,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
more  acute  purgatives. 

lu  colica  pictonum,  where  there 
is  great  irritability  of  the  stomach 
with  frequent  vomiting,  we  should 
give  a  preference  to  the  hydragyri 
submurias  over  all  other  purgatives, 
as  it  may  lie  administered  in  the 
form  of  pills,  which  will  l>e  less 
likely  to  be  rejected  than  any  me¬ 
dicine  in  a  liquid  form.  According 
to  the  severity  of  the  pains,  wc 
are  to  continue  the  use  of  opium, 
either  joined  with  cathartics,  or 
given  separately,  but  perhaps  the 
former  might  be  preferable. 

When  our  endeavours  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  vomiting  and  spasms, 
as  likewise  to  procure  stools,  are 
crowned  with  success,  we  are  then 
carefully  to  guard  against  a  return 
of  the  disease,  by  keeping  the  body 
regular  and  open  with  some  ape¬ 
rient  medicine,  by  giving  small 
doses  of  opium  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  cautioning  the  patient 
against  exposing  himself  to  cold, 
or  any  other  occasional  cause.  The 
tone  of  the  prirnae  viae  is  after¬ 
wards  to  he  restored  by  a  use  of 
tonics  and  stomachic  hitters,  as 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Should  a  tingling  sensation  In* 
felt  down  the  spine,  together  with 
a  feebleness  and  numbness  in  the 
extremities,  the  parts  affected  may 
be  rubbed  with  some  kind  of  sti¬ 
mulating  application,  as  advised 
under  the  head  of  Palsy;  besides 
which,  the  patient  should  frequent¬ 
ly  make  use  of  warm  bathing,  al¬ 
ways  giving  a  preference  to  natural 
baths  where  thay  can  he  resorted 
to.  lu  addition  to  these  remedies, 
a  long  continued  use  of  cinchona 
hark,  bitters,  chalybeates,  and  fric¬ 
tion  with  a  flesh-brush,  assisted 
by  electricity,  may  lx:  employed. 
Flannel  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin. 

That  painful  a;id  obstinate  colic 
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produced  by  the  poison  of  lead, 
and  the  paralysis,  or  loss  of  power 
in  particular  limbs,  which  is  one 
of  its  most  serious  consequences, 
is  found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved 
by  a  use  of  the  Bath  waters,  more 
especially  when  applied  externally, 
either  generally  or  upon  the  part 
affected. 

Dr.  Percival  found  alum  admi¬ 
nistered  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains 
every  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  hour, 
to  afford  very  great  relief  in  some 
slight  cases  of  colica  pietonum. 
Metallic  tonics  seem  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  disorder,  and  have  in¬ 
deed  been  used  with  considerable 
success. 

In  an  ingenious  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Clutterbuek,  several 
cases  are  given  of  the  successful  use 
of  mercury  in  the  cholic  and  para¬ 
lysis  of  the  wrists,  produced  by 
lead  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  clearly  ascertained  to  have 
arisen  from  this  mineral,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  adopt  the  plan  which, 
he  pursued.  In  some  of  these  pa¬ 
tients,  a  drachm  of  strong  mercu¬ 
rial  ointment  was  rubbed  morning 
and  night  on  the  wrists,  till  the 
mouth  became  sore.  In  others,  one 
grain  of  hydrargyri  submurias  was 
given  daily  with  oleum  ricini;  and 
in  others  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
the  hydrargyri  oxy mu  rias  was  given 
three  times  a  day  with  great  appa¬ 
rent  at  I  vantage. 

Where  paralysis  of  the  wrists 
has  been  the  consequence  of  colica 
pietonum,  and  this  has  arisen  from 
exposure  to  saturnine  emanations, 
although  the  cure  has  always  been 
protracted  and  doubtful,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  has,  however,  been  found 
a  powerful  agent  in  overcoming 
both  the  cause  of  the  spasmodic 
contractions  and  the  consequent  pa¬ 
ralysis,  and  possibly  the  complaint 
may  now  be  regarded  as  under  the 
controul  of  art. 

The  remedy  may  be  administered 
in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  preceded 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  From  the 
activity  of  its  operation  on  the 


bowels,  it  may  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  it  occasionally  with  opium, 
and  to  give  it  in  solution  instead 
of  a  solid  form,  as  intestinal  hae¬ 
morrhage  has  been  known  to  result 
from  its  exhibition  in  an  undiluted 
state. 

In  the  treatment  of  that  species 
of  palsy  which  is  produced  by  the 
poison  of  lead,  and  which  is  apt  to 
ensue  after  severe  attacks  of  colica 
pietonum  when  excited  by  this 
mineral.  Dr.  Pemberton  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  besides  Ihe  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  removal  of  the 
original  disease,  some  assistance  of 
a  mechanical  nature  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  likewise  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  topical  paralysis,  by 
placing  Ihe  muscles  in  such  a  state 
as  that  they  might  be  again  ena¬ 
bled  to  resume  their  lost  action; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  an  ingenious  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance  lately  in¬ 
vented. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before, 
that  the  effect  of  some  metals  in 
destroying  or  preventing  the  acidity 
of  cider  or  wine  often  induces  dea¬ 
lers  in  these  articles  to  employ 
some  ofilie  preparations  of  lead  for 
this  purpose.  The  method  most 
in  use  for  discovering  the  injurious 
mixture  of  litharge  with  wine,  is 
by  pouring  into  it  some  sulphuric 
acid,  which  causes  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  is  not,  however,  so 
accurate  a  test  of  lead  as  water 
charged  with  sulphurated  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  is  thus  prepared:  Put 
into  a  phial  a  paste  of  sulphur  and 
iron  filings,  pour  on  it  a  little  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  pass  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  into  a  flask  of  water  by  a 
bent  tube. 

This  water  poured  on  wine 
mixed  with  litharge,  renders  it 
black  and  flaky,  and  produces  an 
abundant  precipitate,  which  soon 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

T. 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER,  AND 


ANNALS  OF  QUACKERY. 


To  the  notice  of  the  Legislature 
of  Great  Britain  we  solemnly  re¬ 
commend  the  following  empirical 
44  bill,”  and  God  knows !  it  is  a 
specimen  of  that  monstrous  evil, 
which  stalks  abroad  amongst  us, 
suffic  ient  to  awaken  in  every  mind 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
cut  short  the  dreadful  calamities. 


which  must  necessarily  follow  such 
destructive  engines  of  ignorance 
and  knavery.  It  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  a  correspondent  at  Devizes, 
from  whence  the  Quack  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Yeoville  “on  his  travels ,” 
and  not  less  than  trio  months  ago, 
we  sent  it  to  press  for  our  “  An¬ 
nals  of  Quackery”  with  our  com¬ 
ments;  but  our  (then)  publishers, 
in  good  keeping  with  that  line  of 
conduct  which  we  pointed  out  in 
our  last  Number,  cut  the  whole 
out  of  our  paper.  But 

“Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he 
may, 

“  The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  hare 
his  day.” 


THE  BILL. 

“  1 G5  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  have  been  restored  to  perfect  Health  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  8  Months,  at  TOTNES,  by 

DR.  M’DONALD, 

SURGEON  AND  WATER  CASTER, 

FROM  EDINBURGH, 

NOW  ON  HIS  TRAVELS  THROUGH  THE 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  IN  ENGLAND,  6c c. 

AND 

“  BEGS  to  state  that  after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  practice, 
both  by  Sea  and  Land,  he  CURES  ALL  SORTS  OF  DISEASES,  after  the 
Patient  has  been  turned  out  of  Hospitals  incurable,  both  by  Surgeons  and 
Physicians,  by  the  Patient  taking  two  bottles  of  his  Medicine  or  Dressing 
they  have  been  cured  immediately,  with  the  help  of  God.  Many  people 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs  for  years,  by  Fevers  and  other  com¬ 
plaints,  after  trying  all  Medicines  in  vain,  have  afterwards  applied  to  Dr. 
M'DONALD,  and  he  has  cured  them  immediately.  He  takes  no  one  in 
hand  but  whom  he  cures;  be  will  not  take  any  person  if  incurable  :  be  tells 
their  complaint  as  soon  as  he  sees  them;  and  since  he  has  travelled  not 
one  has  been  turned  away  uncured.  To  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  he  will 
give  advice  so  that  they  may  get  their  Medicines  prepared  by  any  Druggist 
in  the  Kingdom  for  a  small  trifle.  There  have  been  many  people  lost  in 
this  world  because  they  have  not  made  known  their  troubles.  Many  poor 
people  he  has  given  advice  to,  who  have  been  able  to  mix  up  Medirines 
themselves  tor  Five  Shillings  which  would  have  cost  them  Ten  Pounds  in 
long  illnesses. — Persons  not  willing  to  disclose  their  complaint  may  receive 
advice  by  forwarding  their  morning  and  evening  mine. 

“  Cures  for  Joint  Ache, Cramp,  Spasms,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Nervous 
Head  Aches,  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Gravel,  Inflammation  in  the  Bowels, 
and  the  Rheumatism,  in  twice  taking  the  Medicines ;  it  will  never  fail  to 
cure  the  King’s  Evil,  Joint  Evil,  and  the  Goat)  people  that  hare  been  blind 
for  years ,  restored  to  eye  sight  immediately  ;  those  who  are  hard  of  Hearing 
may  he  cured  in  a  short  time;  in  disorders  arising  from  Obstructed  Per¬ 
spirations,  Asthmatic  and  Consumptive  cases,  the  Yellow  and  Black  Jaun¬ 
dice,  Bone  Setting,  Cancers,  Fistulas,  and  Venereal  Diseases  he  has  an 
elegant  and  expeditious  ctire:  he  will  stop  Mortification  in  very  advanced 
stages,  by  repelling  the  poisonous  matter,  and  correcting  the  sluices  of 
the  whole  body.  It  requires  no  argument  to  convince,  more  than  a  single 
trial,  after  which,  every  family,  who  value  their  Health  and  Life,  will  not 
think  it  prudent  to  be  without  it.  The  virtues  of  this  Mediciuc  will  de¬ 
monstrate  the  fact. - 
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DR.  M’DONALD 

“  May  be  consulted  every  day  in  the  Week,  except  Saturdays ,  from  9  in  the 

Morning  till  G  in  the  Evening 
AT  MR.  ROWSELL’s,  TAYLOR,  YEOVIL, 

And  every  Saturday  from  II  in  the  Morning ,  till  4  in  the  Afternoon , 

At  Mr  IIELLIER’s,  at  the  King’s  Arms  Inn,  SHERBORNE. 

Any  Letters  directed  to  him,  post  paid,  describing  Disorders,  Symptoms, 
and  Age,  will  be  immediately  answered,  and  Medicines  sent  to  any  part 
with  proper  directions  to  make  them. —His  stay  will  be  Three  Months.” 

(  ■  I  ■  )  [Boucher,  Printer,  Yoevil.] 


GOSS  &  CO.!!! 

These  performers ,  after  an  absence 
of  several  months ,  have  returned 
to  town ;  and  now  make  their 
second  appearance  on  our  boards. 


It  is  well  known  that  Day  and 
Martin  are  the  legitimate  parents 
of  ail  the  sons  of  liquid  Blacking; 
from  their  brilliant  discovery  has 
emanated  the  polish  of  all  ordinary 
boots  and  shoes ;  the  merchant  of 
molasses  has  been  enriched — the 
drooping  druggist  elevated — and 
the  proprietors  of  country  news¬ 
papers  amply  edified  by  those  im¬ 
mortal  men!  For  them  has  the 
lampblacker  been  expunged — the 
egg-dealer  dished — and  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  ancient  wigs  sent  to  so¬ 
journ  in  mournful  solitude — his 
“  occupation  gone  !”  From  Day 
and  Co’s  immortal  art,  have  sprung 
the  Turner  and  the  Warren — the 
Hobnail  and  the  Hunt — and  though 
last  not  least  the  scientific  Larnder. 
— The  Larnder !  the  Larnder  ! !  the 
Larnder  ! ! ! — O,  Day  !  and  O,  Mar¬ 
tin  !  you  have  produced  various 
wonders,  but  which  of  all  can 
equal  that  wonder  of  all  wonders 
the  medico-chirurgico-printerico- 
cabinetico  and  polished-portico* 
Mr.  Larnder  ? 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  thus 
apostrophise  the  blacking  gentry  ? 
and  more  particularly  **vhy  we  mix 
up  medicine  with  liquid  blacking? 
— the  reason  is  plain,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  dialogue  (without  giving  us 
further  trouble)  fully  elucidates  : — • 


*  “  Ecce  signum,”  Strand. 


Scene. — A  Parlour -Surgery  in 
Bouverie  Street. 

Enter  Goss  followed  by  Co. 

Goss. — Good  morning  Co. 

Co. — Good  morning  Goss.  What 
news  to-day  ? 

Goss. — Here’s  the  post.  ( Enter 
postman. ) 

Postman. — Thirty  shillings,  Sir. 

Co. — Are  they  doubles  ? 

Postman. — Yes,  Sir;  all. 

Goss. — (Aside  to  Co.J — Take 
them  all  in. 

Co. — They  are  all  taken  in  al¬ 
ready.  ( Seizes  the  letters — exit 
post-man. ) 

Goss. — Flow  much  ? 

Co. — ( Opening  the  letters  and 
extracting  the  contents. )  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  pounds. 

Goss. — A  snug  morning’s  work! 
They  may  talk  about  their  Astley 
Cooper’s,  and  their  Abernethy’s  ; 
l  tell  you  what,  there’s  nothing  af¬ 
ter  all  like  the  “ALgis  of  Life.” 
— “  Nervous  Debility,”  my  Co. 
against  the  field  ! 

Co  — Right !  we  can  sit  here, 
my  Goss,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  honest  endeavours,  while  the 
free  press  diffuses  our  merits  through 
the  country,  and  sends  (per  post)  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  needful. 

Goss. — (At  the  door  to  the  ser¬ 
vant.) — Tom  !  run  off  with  fi  ve-and 
twenty  advertisements;  give  one 
to  any  paper  that  will  take  them 
in,  and  do’ye  mind !  call  at  the 
druggists  and  buy  four  penny¬ 
worth  of  sugar  of  lead  and  two  shil¬ 
lings  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Stop  !  bring  half  a  pound  of  opium 
for  the  pills. 

( Enter  a  boy  with  a  bottle  of  Larn¬ 
der'  s  Blacking .) 
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the  medical  adviser,  and 


Boy.— This  i«  flu*  blacking;  Sir. 
(hands  a  bottle.)  — ' The  men  have 
scut  it  for  your  approval  before  they 
cork  up. 

Co. — (Draws  the  cork  and  tastes 
the  blacking) — That’s  fair;  taste  it, 
Goss. 

Goss  — (Tastes  it.)  —  Aye,  very 
good  ! — (Smacks  his  tips.) 

Co. — jemmy!  I  say  Jemmy!  go 
and  bring  me  down  five  more  bot¬ 
tles  of  blacking  from  the  shop;  and 
do' ye  hear,  pack  them  lip  and  di¬ 
rect  them  to  Mr  John  Bodkin,  Hull. 

Boy. —  Yes,  Sir. 

Co. — And,  do  ye  hear!  makeup 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  the  nervous 
mixture,  and  direct  them  to  Mrs. 
Cockle,  Vale  of  Health,  l  lampstead. 

Boy. —  Yes,  Sir. — (Writes  down 
the  directions ,  and  exit.) 

(loss. — Why,  Co  our  Larndcr’s 
establishment  is  doing  well. 

Co. — Yes,  the  new  fronting  beats 
Warren  hollow;  our  chalking  is 
better  too. 


Goss. — 1  say,  Co.  apropos,  would 
not  it  be  a  good  plan  to  get  our 
e -bulkers  to  do  “  Goss  Sr  Co."  on 
the  walls  at  the  same  time  with 
“  La  ruder  s  Hacking  ?" 

Co.— No,  no;  Doctor  Eady  has 
done  up  that  branch  of  the  business. 

Goss. — Well,  well  1  come  up  to 
the  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  see  how 
trade  goes  on  there. 

Co.— Right,  right !  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  cork  up. 

(Ext tint  Goss  and  Co.  arm  in 
arm,  singing  “  Alls  well" 

Jemmy,  the  boy,  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately  to  execute  bis  master’s 
orders;  but,  unfortunately,  be  mis¬ 
directed  the  parcels;  on  the  six 
bottles  of  medicine  be  wrote  “  For 
Mr.  Bodkin,  Hull,"  and  on  the 
blacking,  “  For  Mrs  Cockle ,  Vale,  of 
Health,  Hampstead"  This  mistake 
gave  rise  toa  ludicrous  scene,  w hich 
w  e  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room, 
to  defer  till  our  next  Number. 


GOOSE-GRASS. 


This  plant  rises  from  four  to  six 
feet,  climbing  up  other  plants.  The 
leaves  arc  six  or  eight  in  a  w  horl, 
lanceolate,  upper  side  rough  with 
sharp  prickles.  I  he  stem  is  square, 


the  angles  being  guarded  with 
sharp  prickles,  bent  dow  n.  The 
flowers  are  small,  inconspicuous, 
and  white,  on  rough  footstalks. 
I  he  corolla  is  wheel  shaped#  and 
divided  into  four  segments.  These 
change  into  a  fruit  rather  large, 
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composed  of  two  berries,  slightly 
adhering  together,  covered  with 
hooked  prickles,  containing  two 
seeds. 

It  is  very  common  about  culti¬ 
vated  grounds  and  hedges,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  flowers  from  June  till 
September.  It  is  chopped  up,  and 
given  to  goslings  or  young  geese, 
who  eagerly  devour  it.  The  goose 
and  gander  refuse  it.  Its  taste  is 
somewhat  bitter  and  acrid. 

Medicinal  Properties.  —  Diosco- 
rides  mentions  an  ointment  of  great 
efficacy  made  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  this  plant  mixed  with  hog’s 
lard,  for  discussing  tumours  in  the 
breast;  and  Gaspian,  an  Italian, 
adopted  the  same  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  After  some  eminent  surgeons 
have  failed,  I  have  ordered  the  ex¬ 
pressed  juice,  mixed  with  linseed 
meal,  to  be  applied  to  the  breast, 
with  a  tea-spoonful  of  it  to  be  taken 
fasting  in  the  morning  ;  and  this 
plan,  after  a  short  time,  has  re¬ 
moved  very  frightful  indolent  tu¬ 
mours  in  the  breast.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  useful  in  scurvy,  and  for  hae¬ 
morrhages  of  the  nose,  and  spitting 
of  blood.  Boerhaave  says,  its 
leaves  made  into  tea  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  in  epilepsy  and  gout. 


OLD  WOMEN’S  REMEDIES 
EXAMINED. 


Salt  and  milk  to  an  unthriving 
child. 

This  is  a  common  practice;  and 
a  very  stupid  one. 

Venice  Turpentine  for  sprains. 

This  medicine  is  a  favourite  with 
all  the  country  people;  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  good  quality.  A 
liniment  for  a  sprain  is  injurious, 
because  people  rub  away  at  the 
parts  already  injured,  until  the  in- 
fhunation  be  en creased.  Wet  all 
sprains  with  vinegar  and  sal  aino- 
niac,  and  that  is  the  best. 


USEFUL  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


A  Stimulating  Cordial  for  Nervous 
People. 


Take  of  Tincture  of  Ginger,  half  a 
d  raclnn. 

Of  Tincture  of  Cardoniums,  two 
drachms. 

Of  Compound  Tincture  of  La¬ 
vender,  twenty  drops. 

Mix. — This  is  a  dose. 


A  Favourite  Stomachic  Pill. 


Take  of  Rhubarb,  half  a  drachm. 

Of  Rufus’s  Pill,  a  scruple. 

Of  Extract  of  Bark,  halt  a 
drachm. 

Of  Oil  of  Cloves,  four  drops. 
Make  into  twenty  pills. — Two  or  three 
a  dose. 

This  is  a  useful  formula  is  cases 
of  weak  stomach  and  bad  digestion. 
The  dose  should  be  taken  every 
second  day. 


\ 


MEDICAL  TALK  OF  THE 
DAY. 


Stomachic  Operation. — We  have 
heard  that  the  stomach  syringe  has 
been  successfully  employed  on  the 
three  Catholic  Associators  at  the 
Thutched-house  Tavern. 

Colonel  Berkeley's  Complaint.— 
This  gentleman  lies  dangerously  ill 
of  a  disease  of  the  foot ,  unde¬ 
scribed  in  the  nomenclature  of  Cul¬ 
len.  It  closely  resembles  a  disease 
in  horned  cattle  called  “  Loo  or  Low 
in  the  foot.” 
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Mr.  E/liston. — This  worthy  ma¬ 
nager  is  much  better  since  he  was 
tapped ,  and  his  paroxysms  have 
been  less  frequent;  Dr.  Birnie's 
prescription  has  done  wonders. 

Nnr  Ifotpital. — It  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  erect  an  Hospital  for  the 
reception  of  fanatics  alone.  We 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Irving  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  are  to  lay  the  first 
stone  It  is  feared  that  ground  of 
sufficient  extent  cannot  l>e  conve¬ 
niently  obtained  about  London; 
but  we  think  Hounslow  Heath  suf¬ 
ficiently  extensive. 

Extraordinary  Disease.  —  The 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  in  a  per¬ 
fect  fever  since  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
O’t  'onnell. 


DISEASES  OCCASIONED  BY 
HARD  DRINKING. 


The  diseases  proceeding  from 
the  bottle  are  in  the  following 
gradation: — 1st,  Indigestion;  2nd, 
Bilious  Derangement;  Srd,  Appo- 
plexy;  4th,  Pain  in  the  Side,  from 
derangement  of  the  liver ;  *>th, 
Dropsical  Swellings;  fith,  Jaun¬ 
dice  ;  7th,  Stranguary  ;  8th,  Sta¬ 
ture  ;  9th,  Nervous  Debility  ;  10th, 
Sterility;  11th,  Hemorrhoids;  12th, 
Fistula;  13th,  Dysentery;  14th, 
Mental  Muddiness;  1 5th,  Gout; 
lf>th.  Wasting  of  the  body;  17th, 
Blood-shot  eyes ;  18th,  Carbuncled 
nose;  19th,  Bile-coloured  skin; 
20th,  Swoln  lips.  To  this  cata¬ 
logue  add  the  various  accidents 
arising  from  too  free  use  of  the  bot¬ 
tle,  such  as  bursting  a  blood  vessel, 
&c.  &c.  and  then  say  is  it  not 
strange  that  people  apparently  in 
their  senses  will  indulge  in  such 
dangerous  habits  ? 


CAUTIONARY  NOTICE. 


Some  persons  C Quacks  no  doubt)  have,  we  understand,  gone  round  to 
the  different  shops  in  the  Metropolis  which  sell  the  Medical  Adviser, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  injure  the  Publication  by  false  statements.  The 
new  Proprietors  of  the  Work,  therefore,  offer  a  reward  of  TEN  GUINEAS 
to  any  person  who  will  enable  them  to  prosecute,  according  to  law,  such 
person  or  persons;  and  hereby  further  promise  to  guarantee  every  vender 
of  the  Medical  Adviser  in  all  expences  attending  such  proceeding,  from 
the  date  of  the  present  Number. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  our  last  number,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  Third  Volume,  and  the  second  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Work,  a  Second  Edition  has  been  printed,  and  is  now  ready. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several  Letters  have  been  replied  to,  addressed  to  the  Post-Office  of  the 
towns  tioni  whence  sent.—- This  was  in  conseqnence  of  want  of  room  in 
our  last  mimbet. 

All  other  Letters,  requesting  Medical  Advice,  with  addresses,  have  been 
answered ;  and  those  w’ithout  must  lie  over,  unless  second  applications  con¬ 
taining  addresses,  be  sent. 


Lomhm:-  Piinted  and  Published  by  P.  Fanning,  at  the  Medical  Adviser 

mc«  ,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  where  Communications  (Post  Paid)  may  be 
addi eased  to  the  Editor.  J 
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